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Preface 

Don Dovies'*' 



Many Americans are fed up with the, "best and the brightiBst": 
makuig decisions for them about wars, taxes, zoning, hospitals, and 
schools. Many are frustrated with slow-moving, unresponsive 
bureaucracies that crowd the landscape. They are suspicious of polfti- 
* cmrts and professionals and experts. Some are retreating into apathy.- 
But others are orgahizinig. with like-minded people to build healthier 
communities and institutions and to demonstrate that ordinary 
Ameriwns can be self governing. They are banding together to try 
to make government and institutions mctr« ^responsive, more ac- 
countable. 

The ?cl«>6ls are criticized from all sides today, and are the target 
of many citizen activists. SchooUtve everywhere; they are the largest 
and most expensive public ihstiCution we have. They touch the lives 
of nearly everyone at one time or another . 

In the 19Ws and 60*s, expectations for what the schools could do 
shot sky high. Innovation and change were, the watchwords. We 
became an "education society," and costs rose along with hopes. 
*u 2?t^;P^P'®, disappointed with the results and resent pajing 
the bill. Most of the money for the public schools" comes from 1<^ 
property taxes* property taxes afready groanihig under the burden of 
nsmg costs of other public services such as police and fire protection. 

' ^ ^7 DciwJw i$ the Director of the Institute for Responsive Mucation 
<md rtofessor tn the Department of System Development and Adaptation, 
Sefiool of EdvcaUm, Boston University. Prior to founding /J?^^ Davies 
served as Assoaate Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner in the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, and ^as ExecuHve Director of the National Education 
Assoaatum's National Commission on Teacher Education^ and Professional 
Standards. He is a former classroom teacher and the author 6f many articles 
on teacher education and school politics. 



* The last half of the I970's is likely, to bo a tense and trying time for 
the schools, a time of retrenchment and conflict. Many people are 
apathetic; many others antagonistic or hostile. But the picture isn*t all 
" grim. There are hopeful signs - more school people willing to join with 
parents and citizens in solving problems; new approaches to governing 
the schools giving a much larger voice to parents and citizens. Parent 
and citizen groups of many kinds are demonstrating positive contribu- 
Fions toward improving education. More variety and choices for 
parents and children about the kinds of education available are being 
developed. h > 

Citizens and educators are recognizing that improvement in the 
schools and community support for education occurs only when schools 
and communities are open to. each other - when the educational con- 
sumer (student, parent, and community member) has a strong* honest 
part in setting policy and making decisions. 

This book is for those Americans who want to improve the schools 
through collaboration between educators and the communities they 
serve. It is for parents, teachers, students, administrators, school 
board members, and community leaders, published by the Institute for 
Responsive Education. 

I founded the Institute in 1973 to advocate and assist citizen par- 
ticipation in educational decision making. My years in Washington as 
Deputy Commissianer in the U.S. Office of Education convince^ me 
that lasting educational change needs support and roots — the rofots of 
participation by the community. There I saw what happened 4o mil- 
lions of dollars for innovation in education. Much of this money fed edu- 
cators who were innovative until the dollars ran out. I was continually 
impressed by the lasting changes taking place where the community was 
closejy involved in planning and monitoring programs. 

Nly years in Washington also convinced me that the most impor- 
tant task facing the people of America is rebuilding their own com- 
petence and confidence in managing their own affairs and their own 
communiiies. Democracy means more than voting and consuming ser- 
vices; it also means participating in decision making. This kind of 
democracy is.^en slow and inefficient, but I believe that it is an 
essential part of a healthy society. 

The message of this book is significant: parents, working with 
school people, can make a difference. Democratic participation is an 
important part of American life and can help improve schools. 

The eleven case studies demonstrate successful efforts to improve' 
education through building new relationships between schools and 
communities. 

• In Louisville, Los Angeles, and rural Wayne County, West 
"Virginia, school councils enable parents and community members to 

have a direct and continuing say in local school policy. - 

• In Minneapolis and ^ little town in northern California pafents 
now choose the style and type of schooling they want for their children 
— from the freest to the most traditional. ' ^ ^ 




• In Crystal City, Texas, a community^ organizaV|on uftd politicly 
to force the schools to be more responsive to the needsma gfoals of the . 
Chicano majority in the town. 

• In one of the nAidn's most affluent suburbs; Hillsborough, 
California, parents play a major role in creating a private **dream 
school'* for children with special talents. 

• In Milwaukee, inner city black parents run remarkable educa- 
tional programs on shoestrings in old parochial school buildings. 

• On Indian reservations in New Mexico, Montana, and Wyoming, 
Indian children now attend schools staffed by and accountable to their 

^wn tribes. 

/ • In Boston, New York City, Washington, and suburban Madison, 
/Connecticut, private citizen organizations act as watchdogs, communi- 
/ ty information services, ombuusmen, and mobilizers of citizen action 
/ to improve schools. 

• An elementary school principal in Boston, is finding successful 
ways to involve parents in the desegregation process. 

These places were selected firpm hundreds of examples by the 
staff of the Institute for Responsive Education. They are a small sam- 
ple of a large-scale and growing national phenomenon: t6ns of 
thousands of parents and other community people are involved in new 
and significant, ways in school affairs. Each of these success stories 
contains hpw-to-do-it ideas and suggestions for readers who arie or ^ho 
want to be engaged in similar activities in their own schools or com- 
munities. 

In his introductory comments, Joseph Featherstone points to the 
potentials and some of the pitfalls of local efforts at participatory 
democracy, cautioning against oversimplification of the complex issuc^d 
at stake. The final chapter summarizes theoretical and practi<^ 
lessons drawn from the case studies and from the studies and experience 
of the Institute for Responsive Education. 

The case for democratic participation is clear,. Schools need^ 
change, the change that only school-community alliances bring. 
Evidence that democratic participation works comes at a strategic 
time — a time when Americans are wavering between activism and 
apathy, between cynicism and hope. 
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Introduction 

Joseph Feathprstone* 

V "Hie obituaries written for many of the educational reforms of the 
" 196p's are premature. Each of thete essays shows the process by which 
the glittering abstractions about '"participatton'* take concrete shape, 
the shape of school ventures involving parentswith education. 

Parent participation arises from two^atrong hfstoric trends, 
trends not confined to education. One is the oontinuin'g expansion of 
the human service sectors of th^ economy — professionids. helping peo- 
ple. More and more of the work of otir society id in the service — often 
the public service — sectors: schools, hospitals, gov<ernment. 

The other trend is almost a predictable response to the first: as 
the services expand, consumers begin to organize to make them more 
responsive and accountable. Often the initial set of issues around 
which consumers organize invdlves what I call the pathological profes- 
sionalism of many of our social services, which often seem designed to 
insulate 'professionals from the public rather than to provide decent 
services. 

In education there is particular force to the demand for participa- 
tion. Our political tradition mandates local lay control of the jKhools, 
and one characteristic mode of school reform has been citizens* 
movements. There are historic pre^olfdents for turning the schools back 
to the people ^enever they lose their legitimacy — when they lose 
what the Chinese elegantly term "the mandate of heaven. ' 

The failure of schools to.educate the urban poor is not new. Nor ijs 
oiir sense of social crisis new. Both were woven into the fabric of our ci 
ty schools in the nineteenth century. Richard Titmuss has said that the 

*Jos*ph. PMtlMrttom ia a teacher at the Harvard University Gmiuate 
School of Education. He is also a contributing editor for eAe.New Republic, and 
anther of What Schools Can Do, to be published in the faU, 1976, by Norton 
Publishing Company: > ^ ' 



problem of social policy is what a society is willing to do for Strangers. 
In American cities of the past, th* problem of the stranger and his 
children was doubly complex, for the strangers were not only from a' 
lo>ver social class, but often from another rac6. When schools insulted 
and failed America's historic strangers, the strangers often fought 
back through local politics. 

School wars in the nineteenthxentury created education arenas in 
which the hopes .of the immigrant Newcomers and fears of the natives 
clashed. Sometimes Yankee elites and reformers won the school wiyrs. 
The centralized big city •school systems whose rigidities plague us 
today one such victory. Sometimes the immigrants and outsiders 
won, establishing ward and local neighborhood systems, for. example, 
or by seizing" city hall and the machinery of educational government. 
Schools were an important part of the mechanism by which America's 
outsiders fought, and gaine(jl> a relatively more inclusive culture. 

From time to time the rules of the educational game got redrawn. 
New rules sometimes' included new forms pf citizen participation. 
Tliiese traditions ran so deep in the culture that they survived into the 
era of the centralized and bureaucratized school systems ot the late 
1960's. 

The 1960's witnessed a drive for equality and new rights on the 
part of previously excluded and 'oppressed groups. An important, not 
wholly successful part of this push was a re-working of the idea of par- 
ticipation. Some of the impetus for this came from the civil rights 
movement, which played inventively back and forth between .tradi- 
tional and novel lower and working class modes of protest, and be- 
tween traditional and novel middle class styles of action and reform on 

. the part of concfrrned professionals and citizens. The result, as 
everybody knows, ,wjis an unprecedented national movement to 
reverse the status of blacks and minorities. Deniands for participation 
were not usually the main items on the agenda of protest. They 
followed on the heels of ot^)ier demands. 

Unfairness in education was often the flrst step, because eduea- 
tion is so central a part of what Gunnar Myrdal called the American 
Creed. Violations of the right to education were particularly important 

. as at) issue, after the Brown decision, which in effect helpjbd create a 
mass movement for legitiniidng the educational grievances of 
southern-Blacks. Educationial- grievances also began to include a de- 
mand for parent participation in schools. This was often a second or 
third order itent.on the protest agenda,' something educational (and of 
course political! that people pushed for after other demands failed. It 
was in th6 aftermath of thp signal failure to integrate the New York Ci- 

"^y schools, for example, that people around IS. 201 began connecting 
the new talk of black power to education, and there wa3 discussion of 
community controlled schools. (I remember Harlem parents linking 
their concerns to. the struggle t>f the Child Development Group of 
Mississippi and its Hght for parent Controlled early childhood 'educa- 



The notion that alienation and powerlessnesa were central ills of 
pur society, cured by |iarticipation. had surfaced among reformers 
dealing with problems like Juvenile delinquency. It also canne from 
nuiddle class radicals like Paul Goodman, and the rising student move* 
menlT which was in part a clash between the expectations of affluent 
students and the rigidities of the in^itutions they encountered, and in 
part a response to the civil rights movement and the Vietnam war. 
These itirrings toward participation influenced the architects of Presi- 
dent Johnson's poverty programs, partly in their pure arid rather 
naively idealistic form, and partly because a number of the poverty 
warriers saw participation as a kind' of end run around recalcitrant 
local state and city governments and educational authorities, a pre* 
requisite to any real reform. Participation became one of the distinc< 
ttve features of the war on poverty, at least until that war was killed 
off by the other, less metaphoricid war in Vietnam. Head Start, the 
community action and model cities programs, and a number of other 
educational and social measures included some form of participation. 
The poveily progrtois were both a cause of the widespread demand 
for more participation and a symptom pf it. 

The hunger for more responsive institutions was never solely the 
creation of academics, radicals, students, and government ofticials. 
Participation ^,as an ideal struck a much more general chord. Many of 
the people who migrated to the suburbs in the post-war period did so 
because — among other, no ^oubt weightier reasons — they were 
eager for human-sized scale, the possibilities of participation, and 
public services that were in some degree responsive to them. There 
was a good deal pf npnsense talk about participation in the late 1960*s. 
l{ was an age of rhetorical excess, and many of the demands in the 
name of participation took, on the qualities of one of e.e. cummings* 
de^nitions of freedom; participation, too, e^n become a breakfast fooid. 
The notion that institutionalized professionalism had developed 
severe pathologies was sound, and as this volume shows,' participation 
continues as a response to these pathologies. 

Nowadays, the excesses of the 60*s seem part of a remote past. A 
compromised form of community control came to New York City after 
tragic confrontations between teachers and the Black community. But 
slum schools were not transformed. As funds leaked away from .pover- 
ty programs, bitter fights erupted among participants over dry bones. 
Participation was not a substitute for money, jpbs, and housing. 

Participatory ventures were not meaninglesSj however. The 
historian of the social and educational reforms of the late 1960*s will 
write fascinating chapters on extraordinary social inventiveness in- 
volving participation. Head Start at its b^st is one of my favorite ex- 
amples of how substantial amounts of parent participation * can be 
reconciled with -professionalism and educational standards. The money 
for Title I of President JohnSbn*s 1965 ESEA bill did not redeem the 
education of poor kids; students of its in(^pact tend to be dubious aboiit 
its effects. Yet it helped out a good many distressed schools, and its 
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mandate for parent participation, however honored in the bred 
<dear influence on several recent participatory reforms chronicle 
this volume. . ; 

The exercises in participation of the late 1960*s were often a 
political education* a Tammany Ha*] for poor outsiders and previously 
apolitical n^iddle class parents and professionals. Like the, peace mov^ 
ment and recent political party reform, the poverty wars and Ihie bat- 
tles that ensued over them taught a good many peoplle how to 
organize, hold meetingfs, run mimeograph machines, and make trouble. 
Local government in this country will profebly never be the sanie. 
Perhaps for man^.of the poor and middle da&s, the message froifi thie 
participatory reforms of the 1960*s will be that \% is Very hard to run 
social service programs without involv.r£>: the people they are sup- 
posed to be serving. This in itself is an achieve^nent. - ; 

As th^- national wave of reform has ebbed, local: agitation and 
change has continued in some places .if not in others. For all the na- 
tional climate of gloom and despair, many localities are living through 
their own educational reform eras. If the United States were a 
tightly 'knit national society, then we could dis^cuss education in' na- 
tional terms. But the emergence of national forces, institutions, and a 
national stage on which drama's are' enacted and described by the 
media has blinded many of us to the fact that, educationally, we are 
still a profoundly ri&gibnal and local society. The reader of this collec- 
tion will be struck by the variety of forms of participation recorded 
here at' different levels of educational governmentr^Understanding the 
importance of locail contexts and local actors is criicial. Perhaps the 
most * important statement in the book is in Zeke Wiggle$worth*s 
' thoug^htful essay on southe&st Minneapolis, where extraordinary ef- 
forts offer students and parents choices in education: 

L.can't sayjJ^ere that what tuill mork at Marcy or the Free 
School or Jmitt'Motley is going to work in other schools iti , 
Minneapolis f let alone the rest of the country, We are trying 
to see what can successfully toke place here^ in our area. 'I 
am not at dU sure that what we hq.ve learned here is export- . ' 
able. There is only one jtruiht 1 guess: what works for one. 
group may not work for another. The community involve- .1 
ment and response of parents may not be proper anywhere • 
else in iliLe nation. \ 

; 1^ are all locaL In some places budget cuts ^x^A racial ten- 

sibh have put an. end to -all reform.' In Others the aftermath of a reform 
era is a period of educational reaction. Th^re is a dark side, as well as a 
deqiocratic side to^our* Populist and par^ticipatofy tradition, /sometimes 
visible as a slourrbellied reaction against all exp^s, professionals, and 
outsiders ~- and the universal, cosmopolitan;^or elite .. values they 
represent. Reading a book like this' $hould hot make us forget that th^ 
Boston School Ck>ipmitteea^n its oppositjo^^ int^gratlohf^to'd the. text- 
book protesters in Kanawha County ^^UjB^acH* exercis^si^'in local, par* 
ticipation, too. ^ * 1 3""^^ ' * 



My own feelings about some of what's happening are mixed. It 
seems to me that many of the things parents and schools are trying to 
offer here are glimpses of new possibilities for social democracy and 
for progressive institutions that really serve their clients.. At other 

^ times Tm bothered by the way people march into new situations armed 
with nostalgia for forms of lost democracy and community that may 
never have existed Jn this country. 

Vm suspicious of. the chronic tendency of American reform tradi- 
tion to couch its goals in. terms of loss and restoration of a better past. 
The valid criticisms of pathological professionalism in many of our 
social services are not made any more valid, it seems to me. if the 
critics are haunted by .images of a happier past. On the contrary. When 
I look at the educational ^pHd^icturedi in Schools Where Parents 
Make a Different it looks lfS me to be a more open, and pluralistic 
world than that of most of our educational past. 

People are making more options for themselves and their 
children. The educational scene is somewhat more tolerant of diversity 
and variety, and has less of the monolithic quality of American educa- 
tion's traditional pursuit of what historian. David Tyack calls* "the one 
best system." This is not to say that the hews is all good. The in- 
teresting work in the Louisville schools and in the Milwaukee Federa^ 
tion of Independent Schools takes place against a sombre background 
of urban decay. The mountaineers in West Virginia and the Chicanbs 
in Crystal City are doing-impressive things, but their struggle is 
desperate andiyictories in the schools are only a small part of it. 

I think we have to learn to think of participation and democracy 
less simplistically and with less nostalgia for the past. The efforts of 
pareats and citizens to make a difference in the various Ways rc- 
counited here. all take place within a complex, modern,^ professionalized 
social order made up of mass corporate institutions. It is. a . world whose 
institutions we may be able to* nial^ smaller, more hum'anly^scaled, 

' more plOralistic and vpluntaristm^f^ hope we i^an. But professions, 
bureaucrades, and, Ja^ge instit||^ions arie noy likely to disappear. 
Demands for participation have Tcrbe squaredfwith the realities of a 
huge and populous order that is n^ only naticmal in scale, but interna- 
tional as well. The denjands. tlwnselves often represent something 
genuinely missing from the exist^(g order of things. Yet it maybe that 
our old^r visions of demociracy and participation — which are still 
turf-^jound, localistic, and individualistic.T- need reworking, p 

In reworking thern^' w« need to transcend -slogans /and see the 
educafiona} oi^der as an . uneasy blend of democmic tradition, 
privilege, and aloof professionalism, fitfully accesstUe to people, in 

^^.>vhich citizens have a role to play, but in which the modern, impersonal 
realities of mass organization also 'coexist. For ail .pur nostalgia for the 
sintpler, more linderstantlabFe institution? of the past, there may now 
be more citizen participation in education in many communities than 
ever before. (One thing our. nostalgia misleads us about is the extent to 
which the older democratic localism of many places was in the hands of 




, local elites.) 

The good effects of participation are obvious: the- examples of 
parent involvement in this volume, the eaSe with which neighborhoods 
in Wh\ cities have blocked highways and renewal projects that would 
Ij^tve buHdozed them in the Pharonic days of the likes of Robert Moses 
illustrate\ositive effects of participation. The drawbacks of an in- 
creasingly participatory order are also obvious, in education as well as 
in politics: the paralysis of many of our city governm^fits is not only a 
matter of bu(Jget crises, but also a reflection of the fact that a system/ 
with more openings for participation is Igss and less geared to action.' 
Fortunately for those of us interest^ in education, schools lend 
themselves to the possibilities of participation belter thafli, say, 
sewage systems,^r air traffic control. / \ 

Reading through these pieces, I have a sense that the par- 
ticipatory agenda of poor outsiders often has a different, less abstract 
and utopiaif character than the participatory strivings of jthe Eman- 
cipated middle and professional classes. For groups like £adi^ns on 
reservations where community control is an issue, or for the Chicanos 
trying to gain political power, in Crystal* City, educational issues are 
both real in theipselves and ways of organizing hitherto unorganized 
people for political power. Educational demands open / up new 
possibilities for jobs, leadership positions, and a sense ^among the 
group that change is possible. Poor and politically weak groups in such 
situations must constantly think in terijBs of the trade-offs: the iad- 
vantages and disadvantages of organizing tactics that make gains but 
possibly cut them off from future coalitions with other groups, leaving 
them totally isolated. The whole separatist-integrationist dialectic 
between American education institutions and outsider groups is a 
much more complicated historical story than we realize, and it is re- 
enacted in each generation. 

The accounts of middle class .participation her^ do not contain 
quite the same urgencies or dilemmas. The spread of new> standards 
and concerns amon^ educational consumers is striking. The higher 
standards parents now have for schools are probably an important by- 
product of the extension of education. Diane Divoky*s fascinating piece 
on the options offered parents by the Lagunitas, California, school 
system suggests a striking degree of sophistication in education mat- 
ters, as well as anjequally impressive tolerance of educational diversi- 
ty. * ' ' • ^ , : 

The tolerance Q^iversity and the growing notion among teachers 
and pijnBnts(fh^)^5ere is no one right pedagogy for all students is one 
of the really important after-effects of recent classroom reforms in 
many places. Its advantages, I think, outweigh the considerable disad- 
vantages of packaged teaching approaches, with readily identifiable 
categories and slogans. A good first step is to think of three equally 
valid approaches to teaching instead of one, but that should be the 
beginning, not the end, of the story. It would be a pity if parents eVer 
came to rest onTW^'fiotion that the categories themselves do justice to 



the variety of good practice. And one wonders what the Lagunitas 
teachers feel about being subsumed under these4)articular categories. 
/ Lflfel school politics is very much a reajity, as these essays show. 
Bothnormal and informal, the varieties of^wticipation suggested here 
* seem healthy, and do not, I suspe^H!; more than touch on the 
po^.^ibilities for more parent involvemeiit in schools. 

But those of Us who favor more paVticipation need to be clear on 
its limits. The chief limit, it seems to me, k that our older conceptions 
of local democracy need rewxxrking; they are not adequate to build a 
national politic capable of exerting democratic control over education,, 
let alone controlling the private corporations that dominate the coun- 
try. A decisivb limit on local citizenj)articipation as a central focus for 
social change is that there has be^ a shift in scene of many major 
democratic^ssues from local to national politics. 

None of the local school movements here link up with national 
issues. This is b6th ah advantage and a disadvantage. It frees people to 
move on a local stage. But it circumscribes the stage in important 
ways. Local politics is still vital; it is especially important as an arena 
in which disputes oyer cultural values takes place.' Yet the atrophy of 
many of the traditional democratic forms of education governance, 
such as school boards, is one reason why so many people — including 
many of the parents and professionals whose work ^s described here — 
are searching for alternatives. 

The reasons for this decay are complex: the growing po\yer: of the 
states; the eniergence of unaccountable national institutions^ of educa- 
tion, such as testing, accreditation, and curriculum, design; and. profes- 
sionalization itself have contributed to the decay of traditional local 
democratic forms. National and^egional economic forces, the. power of 
entrenched local privilege,^ the patchwork of jurisdictions and their 
profound inequalities in tax:fbase and status, and tfie accessibility of 
national politics to the discontented and oppressed, have all turned na- 
tional politics, intb the main arena for most of the major democratic 
issues we face. Vet it is just here that older turf-bound visions of 
democracy and citizen participation just don't seem to fit very well. 
Movements like Common Cause and Ralph Nader*s various crusades 
are brave efforts to explore new possibilities, but it is hard to ^rgue. 
that they have hit upon solid answers. The question is whether we 
must scrap the old ideals and start from scratch, or whether they can 
be reworked. ^ 

I think the best chance of reworking older ideals of participatipn is 
to think of them as a needed, often missing, fluid element in a complex 
and o often over-rigid modern educational order. Any participatory 
forms we develop will have to mesh with an educational, scene that, 
like an archeological dig^ is a mixture of the old and enduring. and the 
new. It is thi? sense of complexity that is lacking in much of the curs . 
rent quest for "accountability;** in such proposals, for example, as 
voucher schemes and community control. Both seem to nie to be fairly 
simple political answers to problems that are complex blends of social. 
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economic, and political forces. Vouchers are exercises in nostalgia, at* 
tempting to substitute a vanishing free marker for the complex 
politics of education that how exists. Proposals for community control 
have very varied sources — in part they have been a rather despairing 
tactical response to the relative failure of school integration in the 
North; but in part they also attempt to restore vanished varieties of 
urban "community" by simply shrinking the size of the turf. Both 
vouchers and community control are responses to genuine needs that 
are not beihg met; but both are futile attempts to do away with the 
complex mixture of formal and informal politics that has emerged to 
deal with our society's education. 

I don't know whether we are up to being as socially inventive as 
Americans in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, who had such a 
passion — at times such a genius for building institutions. I'm more 
clear about what I'm against thaii - hat I'm for. What I'm against is our 
current habit of talkki^ as . though , we can do without organizations, 
professions; and institutions/ My sense of the matter is that what we 
misleadingly call the welfare state is in fact very badly organized and 
in need of more institutions to reach pepple and give them support. I'm 
also proposing that we. attack rigid bureaucracy and excessive profes- 
sionalism, biit not professionalism itself, for some of the really good 
work Fve^seen in this country and others has been a result df the kind 
of support and autonomy that healthy . tdiicationaf professionalism 
ought to provide bi^t so seldom does. And thus -I propose thinking 
about the possibilities of participation within the context of an accep* 
tanceof^he fact that we live in a world of professionals. , 

Thinking about participatioa in modern contexts, I Hnish this col; 
lection^with a strong sense of at least two possibilities. (I'm sure there 
are more:) The flrst is coalitions between professionals, and parents. 
I'm. ;^ruck by the fact that the most promising ventures described here 
include school administrators in alliance with parents. Often enough 
the key figure is a good principal, a fact that New York City's com- 
munit}{^ontrol movement undei^stood very well. In a professionalized 
system, professionals will usually end up with a dispr6|>6rtionate 
amount of influence. Citizen groups are often essential for starting 
clianges in rigid school systems, but unless theyi win allies among the 
professionals, the changes are unlikely to last or to be built on. 

The challenge for parent and citizen groups, > therefore, is to 
redirect the priorities and allegiances of the two key set^s of practi- 
tioners in schools: principals and classrooni teachers. What the politics 
of education Hadly lacks is coalitions of parents and practitioners.: In 
some enibattled school systems this idea seems iaughable; that it is not 
in others isiestified here. , 

A seii^iid promising path touched on by one essay in this volume 
offers another way ta square participation*^ with professionalism. . It 
might be described as . using the machinery of a kind, of quasi-pro- 
fes^onalism to overcome the pathological professionalism of school 
sy^ems. Essentially, this is the sott of work V^elma Adams describes 



in her interesting piece on Boston's City- Wide Educational Coalition, 
the District of Columbia's Citizens for Better Public Education, the 
Queens Lay Advocate Service, and the Madison Educational Forum. 
These are groups that work professionally. — up to pi'ofessional stan- 
dards, although often staffed by volunteers — to counter school 
bureaucracies and professionals. These and other similar groups in dif- 
ferent cities inform the public, uncover hidden issues, keep the profes- 
sionals honest and responsiv* help with parents* complaints, defend 
students* rights, litigate, and so^ on. working against the school 
system*s inherent tendencies toward inertia. 

Even when staffed wholly by volunteers, they work on a profes- 
sional basis. They have their counterparts in public service and citizen 
groups in guch areas as law. medicine, and television.. They are a kind 
of counter-profession designed to balance the power. secJrecy. and 
rigidity of existing professions. Over the next decade or so. we will 
probably see a great variety of similar attempts on the part of citizens 
and professionals to set up such counter-weighfs. Their frequent 
adversary style.will make our world even more contentious than it has 
been. They may* also produce more variety, air holes, and mechanisms 
for redress for consumers of public services of alf sorts." especially out- 
siders and bottom, dogs, ^uch lay and often volunteer groups are. I 
believe, forerun^ip-s. of the increased professionali^tion of our soci- 
ety: they combine olaer forms' of citizen participation with the quasi- 
professionalization of refo^rm itself. (Nor. of course", will profes^ 
^ sionalized reform be immune to the ailmeifts of professionalism.) 

Aside from parents (and of co^krse. children), the people also 
neglected in our discussions of education are the classroom practi- 
tioners. These essays, by and large, arp no exception. Parents need to 
understand that the pathological professionalism that exists in many 
of our schools is hurting practitioners too. It fails to, give principalis and 
teachers the mixture of support and autonomy they need: They have 
the worst of two demanding worlds: they are lonely in their work, yet 
they are constantly harassed by >vhat the' army calls chicken shit.> 
Parents are cut off from*= schools, and their efforts to find out. to help, 
or to complain, are often seen as a source of further harassment. 

Patterjjs of school reform have not helped. In' the educational 
past, as in the present, reform movements have often widened the gulf 
between practitioners and parents. Top-down, general staff . patterns ^ 
of administrative reform are (rightly and wrongly) resisted by 
classroom practitioners, who are equa^Jy resistant to^the sort of grass 
roots citizen reforiff^hat often looks from the classroom window like 
the; educational equivalent of a lynch mob. Surely the patterns are 
self-def6ating. 

There is no. mention in these essays jf the teacher union move- 
ment, which is at a number of important turning points in its history. 
The sh^pe the union movement takes may influence the possibilities of 
coalitions and bargains b^ween the counter-poised groups of service 
professionals and .consumers, of services. Whether teachers will be 
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able to respond creatively to the needs prompting citizen and parent 
movements, and whether lay movements can come to understand the 

, problems and legitimate concerns of the professionals is, of course, an 
open question. ^ - 

Our reform history is not promising. Perhaps we can transcend it. 

^ My own feeling is that the more internally democratic p^icipatory, 
if you wUl — the unions are, and the more they can think in terms of 
alliances with parents and principals at the individual scho^' level, the 
more promising the future will be. 

Individual classrooms and individual schools are the ultimate 
locus of change: that is the level where one would most like to see an 
end to the traditional adversary relationships. That is also the level 
that is most difficult to reach in ways that hdp, rather than exacerbate 
matters. Over the liext few years we will be finding out more about the 
possij^iiities of change at the school- level. Prediction is, however, a 
mug'sv game. Tlie only safe prediction is that a society ripe for 
possibilities for participation will continue to see many variations on 
all these themes, in many different communities. 



CHAPTER 1 

Plurolism Goes Publia 
How LagunttdSi Colifbrhid 
'i, ■ -Dldlt ..•'w-.' ■ 

Injl972 « Los Angles &imly sold their suburbaii house, put their 
belongings into a van, and headed out to find a new place to live. They 
were weary of their liuny-up, join-up, buy^up life. They were^weary of 
trjing to convince their local school that tl^ir young daughter, 
although impetuous, shouldn't be written off ' as an unteachable 
discipline problem. They were worried that th^ir son's teachers cared 
more. aboM equipment than, creativity*, and more about order than 
learning. Hiey were weary oi being thought of as freaks for sneaking 
up at ?TA meeting^. They wanted a place where the belief in caring 
about^yindividual children and their fainilies was still taken serioudy^ 
This i^ily^sv search for a comnmnity ebinpatible with their hopnes 
ended in Lagunitas in^.the .San Gerohimo Valley* an exurban- town just ^ 
V forty miles north of San Francisco's Golden Gate Bridge where many 
other families had recently settled to escape dty life. - ' 

a*he valley, folded in the hiUs i^f northern Marin County^ brings all 
the old dreams of Galifornia back to life; The hillsides are lush gr^,. 
even in January. Ros^^bloom wild in October. The sun plays ofer ^ 
eucalyptus and fir^treeis* fringing the slopes^ and the air breathes ' 
dean-washed* The single highway that runs through the community 

*plaii« DIvbky is an editor at Learning Magazine, author of a hook on stu- 
dent fighta/dnd co-authar of The Myth of me Hyperactive Child. She has also 
been a teach^ and neiuspaper teporter. 
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allows views of a few farms, and only smoke wisping into the winter air 
tells that homes are hidden away on winding back ro^tj^s. 

Jlie people in the valley value their priyacy; t1fey also Value their 
independence of mind. For a long time the community has embraced a 
spectrum of political views and lifestyles — conservative oldtimers, 
free-living artists, commuters willing to drive an extra Hfteen minutes 
beyond the busy suburbs. The balance of conservative and liberal 
elemehts in the community shifted somewhat, however, in the late six- 
ties when- San Geronimo became a haven for a good-si2ed colony of ar- 
tisans and counter-culturists fleeing city life. v;- 

Nevertheless, the rule of live-and-let-live could have continued to 
operate nicely had it n6t been for the SQO-student, K-8 Lagunitas 
School District, the unincorpgratysd town's only vehicle for citizen in- 
volvefn^nt in ^ community that takes education seriously. American 
schools arc supposed to run t|y consensus, but consensus didn't work in 
Lagunitas. Very real differences in educational philosophy and 
methods did separate the various segments of the community. As a 
local newspaper noted, the school board tried to "preserve peace by 
compromises that pleased neither group." The rights were mad, and 
the lefts were mad, and the middles muddled alppg. 

The hostility and suspicion that sUrrourided the late 1960's fight 
over schooling began-iio tear apart the Lagunitas community — other- 
w,ise friendly neighbors simply stopped talking to each other. As tur- 
moil wracked the district, it w4nt through four superintendents in 
three years. Then,^in 1971, Sandra Dorward, a teacher backed by some 
interested p^U'ents, got permission from the school board to try^-a 
sii^gif open classroorrt where the needs and interests of students, in 
this "case volunteer priinary-grade students, would be the focus of 
school activity. The experiment went well, but it was still a test — 
with critical observerschetking every move. That winter, iw a bitterly 
fought "left-right" school board election, the crisis came. Rifehard 
Sioan — parent, peace activist, and carpenter — outraged the conser- 
vatives by running for and winning a'^seat on the board. He immediate- 
ly, urged a vast expansion pf the open clas5rok)m concept. As thejopen 
classroom proponents, rstp;*r<i to present their program to the school 
ix>ard,^^ thg conservatives' decided to play the same game, and cooked 
up their own counter program, one far ihore structured than the^ex- 
istingclassroomvapproach. ' . 

Then, with the conservatives, radicals, and liberals sitting there 
at the board meetings and a compromise clearly impossible, the idea of 
pluralism seemed to .emergei as if from' necesiiity. "Why not try all 
three kinds of education in our system, and let. parents choose the pro- 
gram they want?" someone suggested. The idea was so logical that at 
first it seemed absjulrd, and it met some resistance and suspicion 
because Sloan was one of its strongest supporters. But the^^^ool 
board to<A-a chande, sent out a questionnaire to all parents describ^g 
the 'three programs, got a whopping 90 percent response, and foutld 
substantial support |or each of the three programs. ^ ^ 
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After that lots of planning and worjc went into preparation for the 
next fall, when Lagunitas became the first known public system in the 
Country to offer three co-existing programs based on parental choice.' 
In some ways^the system's set-up was already well-suited for the 
three-way^ program. This distri6t -buses all its 4;hildren to school, so 
there was no problem, of providing special bus service for respective 
programs. (In Cupertino, a large suburban Bay Area elementary 
district, a 1973 parentV irif^iative for a conservative program suffered 
a setback when the school ' board said that jt would provide a tradi- 
tional alternative, but it would not pi^ovide transportation to get 
children to the program sites.) Lagunitas' school building is located on 
two separate sites within easy, walking distance of one another, so the 
division in^-^iffex^nt programs did not lead to isolating any groups of 
studentsri$;;'addi£iQh, a traditional Spanish-style classroom building fit 
the traditional prog^aip and one five-section unit was perfect for the 
open classroom. ' ' -^^ 

Matching staff and programs could have been a problem, but most 
teachers found their niche, and five who didn't took leaves of absence. 
Their departure allowed parents and professionals to screen and hire 
four new teachers for the open program, and another for the tradi- 
tional plan. .The following year, one of th^ teachers on leave returned 
to the traditional program, and another to the existing prograip. 

Perhaps Jmpst inr^portant of all, the community tried out its 
pluralistic approach without getting overly impressed with its own ef- 
forts and inviting scores of outsiders to help them do what they were 
already doing. Although a relatively low-budget system, ifdidn-t seek 
special federal or state funds. It shunned publicity; it didn't call in any 
researchers tQ< document or evduate progress. (The University of 
Massachusetts School of Education did learn of the project, and has 
sent intern teachers — . at a ^inim££) cost of $2,000 annually to the 
district for a coordinator,— ^ach semester since the project began.) 

The best symbol of the disftrict's no-fuss, style is superintendent 
Harry Roche, a former teacher and tennis pro, who has midwifed the 
experiment through its first two years and earned the unqualified 
praise of. all constituents. People .describe him as sensitive, down-to- 
eartht al\yays* willing to listen and help. Roche is not only superinten- 
dent; he's also principal and director of the dist^rict's speciaf Services: 
In 'fact, he's the only; person who, passes as/an administrator; in the 
system. As the gym teachei^-dn his sport shirt and windbreaker, chain . 
smoking, answering the plioTie; "How yar^ doin*?", Roche manages to 
oversee and coordinate the programsykeep aii intricate bus schedule 
flowing, ^chat with the custodian about -floor-cleaning problems! and 
give great chunks of tinie t6 individual parents and kids. He appears 
not to have worried much about" the long-range implications of what's 
happening in his system, and/does pot see himself as some kind of ma- 
jor innovator — particolarly^-efreshing qualities in a superintendent. ' 

The district's low-k^ approach, in the wake, of the chaos leading 
up to the pluralistic experiment, paid off. The first day of school in the 



fall of 1972 was a landmark in the valley's history. "It was beautiful," 
one observer noted. "The straights and the long hairs, the liberals, 
conservatives and middle-of-the-roaders all showed up, kids in tow, 
bowing and nodding as if they were attending a Sunday school picnic 
high on grass. You couldn't believe it." Although each program has 
gone through its own special trials over the past two years, the har< 
mony is - still there. And each of the three programs has grown 
stronger and more confident that its philosophy can be realized in the 
classroom. 

The traditional ABC program is more arresting than the other 
. two because it is a kind of spooling that is not quite the rage in this na- 
tion anymore. Muriel Dillard's combined 4-&-6 grade cfassroom is 
something out of. a time-warp, circa 1945. The' song book on the bat- 
tered piano is open to The Star-Spangled Banner, A globe, en- 
cyclop^ias aod a rock collection are on the windowsill, and the Walls 
carry a music-made-easy chart, maps and . murky prints of the Mona 
Lisa, Blue Boy and Pinky, Student heads bend over orderly desks; stu- 
dent attentfon is' focused on iexercises in grammar and penmanship 
workbooks. On the blackboard, in proper teacher script, is the daily 
schedule: 8:30 - Flag Song, Attendance, News. 9:00 -"^ U.S. 
Geography arid Climatp. %30 - Math. 10:10 - Physital Education. 
10:50 — Language and Reading. 11:20 — Handwriting. 11:35 — Spell- 
ing, and on through the day. ; , . 

Ms. Dillard, very much a ladi^ in a dress and pearls, is also very 
much in xhlrge. She inlberrupts a workbook drill to administer a sur- 
prise test. The apprehension in the room^ grows as the qu,estions begin: 
'**When do you expect to find short vowel sounds in a word?" "Gonso- 
naiit blends are two or three consonants that are put together, ancl^you 
get a new sound. There are seven that begin words. How many can you 
name?" ' „ - 

A chorus of moans, sighs sjid questions arises: -"Does the answer 
have to begin, 'We expect to find short voweltsounds in a word wjien 
. V .'?" It does, says Dillard. The teacher goes to the door to, answer a 
knock, and a dozen heads are put together to share answers.^ 

A boy explains , the system- under which students function in 
Dillard's class. "You choose a topic, like presidents or holidays or in- 
sects or world geography, and name 10 facts about the topic. Then you 
choose 10 facts about each of those 10 facts, and memorize them, or 100 
facts about the one thing, or 20 facts ubout five things." The point of 
learning all tlje "facts" and repeating them; "It counts on your report ; 
card," . - ^ 

Next door, Mary Johnson's second and third grade, ABC class has 
the $ame basic objectives but rtins on a different frequency. Johnson, a 
young woman with soft:blond hair and huge blue eye^, looks all cotton 
candy. She isn't. Students wait in line to have her check their papers 
and be drilled: "What's, nine times five? Nine times seven? Nine times 
three?" It is ia^very serious business, although occasionally the teacher 
ha^ to stifle a smile. . ' cs o ^ 
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At their desks children work intently on penmanship, the pencil 
-tracing the capital **Q" over and over again. One occasionally lets off 
excess energy by punching a neighbor or wandering around the room. 
ll\e room is decorated with compositions, multiplication-table charts 
and posters pushing courtesy. Behind their notebooks, two boys trade 
baseball cards. A student whispers to a visitor: '1 only have 40, pages 
to go in my workbook, and then I get another workbook." A girl moves 
to an easel and Johnson reminds her Miftly: "Ellen, you cannot paint 
until you finish your math.*' A boy who doesn't listen to similar soft ad- 
"Vice gets put in his place; "Rusty, dear, that's the end. Go to the office 
for five minutes." \ 

The teacher explains that those of her students — whether second 
or third graders — who read under 2.3 level must go to watch^^^he 
Electric Company." "Some of them hate it, and it's a real punishment," . 
she smiles. . ^ 

Mar^ Johnson was new to the district iir l972, hired specifically 
for .the ABC program. "I really like knowirig what tbe parents want 
and their knowing what I believe in," she said. "There's a lot of feed- 
back from parents. At the beginning of the year I asked them to 
describe the physical, niental and emotional strengths and weaknesses 
of their children, their long-, and short-range goals for them, and what 
they expected of me as a teacher: And we use parent-teacher con- 
ferences to build on that foundation." 

Although the essence of the program is a^teacher-controlled, self- 
contained classrooin, its practitioners use all the outside support they 
can get, including ai state-funded reading specialist, student teachers, 
a librarian and counselor, and a psychologist on call. 

Parents seem well satisfied. "In first, second and third grade, my 
boy was .the kind who completed his work but never got. involved or 
volunteered^ for anything,-" a mother ssdd. "He did what was expected 
nothing more — and he was too slow in doin^ his work. On top of 
that, he .was shy, which teachers interpreted as a lack of caring.'In. the 
ABC program, he's doing fine, aca^mically, and .he is much niore" 
outgoing. All my sons are the kind who need to be under a little 
pressure to do their best work, and I just wish the three older ones had 
had a chance to b^ in this program.'* - 

Another mother 'explains that she and her husband had been 
{Afraid that their daughter would never follow them to the University ., 
of California. "Her teacher kept .sayin^ she was fine arid cooperative, 
but she didn*t seem mUch interested in school, and when we discovered 
her achievement score had been going down for a coupje of years, and 
no one at school had been conceroed^^^Kfi^ere shocked. She*s a person 
who need^ to be kept moving, and sheol^Sbmed in this program. For the 
first time shereally loves school." . * ^ . 

Many residents feared that the middle-of-the-road "existing pro- 
gram** would not develop enough of its own character, but would ^m- 
ply be a dumping ground for children whose parents were turned off by 
eitlier extreme. This hasn*t happened, partly because^of the strength^ 
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of the teachers in th^program. Academics Plus, as the program was 
* named ir its second year, looks like the best of the flexible, '^modern*' 
programs seen in suburban . districts. In a nicely decorated, com- 
fortable primary classroom in a !^pod," students work individually an^ 
in groups at dusters of tables. The teacher haS no desk, but moves 
from group to group. Painting and clay-modeUng projects spill over 
'frbtn ia si)ik near^the center of the room. The room is busy^with easels, 
tape re<^rders,' overhead projectors, plants, drawings of dinosaurs 
and ghp'sts and whales, student-made burlap appliques on one wall, 
great b^cher-paper lists of action words and describing words and 
"living"|arid "non-living" things on others. A paper strip printed with 
the numbers *!* to '200* winds its way discreetly along the edges of 
blackboards and up and down walls.. 

The Academic Plus program is ungraded, has an offering of stu- 
dent electjives — drama,' ceramics, woodworking, film and cartoon 
making —\ and incorporates familiar elements of other good elemen- 
tary schools: teams of teachers^ working together at the primary school 
level, . specialized reading sessions, a strong use of the library, a 
fulltime teaching coordinator for the upper grades, and a raft of special 
services, l^' ■ \ 

Although curriculum^ materials and methods are varied, each 
teacher nas .a clear handle pn specific goals in a wide range of subject 
areas. The atniosphere in the program is relaxed but not freaky, con- 
trolled but not tense — the kind of milieu that a majority of middle- 
class piurents might dioose. And .that's just what's happened in 
Lagunit'^, wh^re the largest namber^of parents continue to elect it for 
their youngster^. ' ♦ 

' The open classroom is really an open school, a wide-open environ- 
ment in which 'children — kindergartners through, sixth graders — 
parents and teachers come together to share experiences. "So much of 
open education isc^What do you want to read, this, this, or this'?" teacher 
San^a DorwarU said. "But that% not it. For us, it's got to be 'What^ 
dp you want to read? This, this, this, or npthing'.*" As , the program 
planners began with few preconceptions about hoyr children learn 
bc^t, and ' because there's no bli^jeprint for this kind of school, tl^e y 
amount of time, energy,^ and words that have gone into its shliping and 
V reshaping has been enormous^ Prom the first the staff knew that such, 
an open-ended program would ireqmre a lower adult-;cbild ratio than 
the district could provide, and as a result, the participation of regular 
parent volunteers would be -necessary for the-project to work at all. 
They alsa built in some grouping by age, so that younger and older 
children would have some time, all their o^^ And since teachers and 
4)arents were at least as interested in the emotional life learning as in 
a<cademic skills, they set up a daily-Magic Circle time, and an environ- 
ment that tolerates a greal deal of individuality. "If jchildren are' in- 
terested in acting out or bshin^ out, they have every opportunity to 
^dp so," a staff member said. "On the other hand, .^^e're not set up for 
play therapy. As we go along, we pull back on some things, but there's^ 



more freedom in others.** 

But the search for finding the elusive ways in which a child grows 
to enjoy lesrmng, becomes sensitive to others* and accepts h^erself or 
Jiirnself'in the academic' and social world goes on . continually. And 
because the program depends so heavily on the initiative arid interest 
of the people involved and their ability to make the right decisions, 
each day has a special capacity for-success or faUure. 

On a good day, everything hums and clicks. Curly-haired teacher, 
IMburio LaMorte. helps tl^ee youngsters with multiplication exercises 
in^ the math center, and a girl v^orks with a hand-crafted abacus. 
Miiterials abound — weighing scales; a matrix chart on the wall; add 
gpaimes — quizmo, dub dominoes, popper numbers. Score Four. And a 
Wigrksheet on measuring CThe pleasure of measure is in :Tieasuring 
mc[!**) keeps three boys busy estimating the length of their arms, legs, 
and wideist smiles, and then checking their guesses against the real 
m^asuremeivts. 

Nearby two. chess games , move rapidly, while three; younger 
students play a card match-up game. Aroitnd a comer four little girls 
dress dolls and act out a fantasy about going to dinner, and a fifth 
works with measures at a cpiii meal, bin. In a science corner, a woman 
.teacher and folu* boys study d^r bones, comparing them to diagrams 

' in a book. X:rays of hiunan bones ^make a wall display.' A mother helps 

\boys wire bulbs and batt^ies. 

i Teaeher Beth Willifuns and a tough, frecKle-faced boy work on i\. 
week's. sch^Uile of activitie3 for him. His play comes out this way: 
**This :we^*s expectations. Oatside: Play soccer. Relay irace?. Foot-* 
ball. Inader.Large^^U One math game, Friday. One mathjipuzzle, 
Wednesday. One language game,^Monday and Wedjp^sday. Sc^ce 
study about bones." 

In the language area, students have, drawn and described their - 
favorite modes ^of transpoftatibn: horses, Submarines with, periscopes, 

s;^rockets to Mars, sailboats, putt-putt cars "with'.an injector seat like 
Uames Bond*s that goes 160 miles ah hour.** Ck>mic J^gfokis do a tKriving 
business* in a;, reading corner. A board display invites students to 

. finish this story^* about a "lily-livered monster.** issu:es df a student^ 

^.written and produced newspaper, **Right-On News**, carry an impas- 
sioned editorial about cruelty to animals in dog pounds ("How would 
you like it if a dog looked around: for stray humans; then pujt them in 
jail?**), ads for free cats and tWo-ce^nt coloring books, and sports items 
about' a school football g&me ("It seemed li^e a close game, but we*0 
never know who won, as qo one kept score.**)." ' 

In a Noisy Game Area, five kids watch ^*The Electric Gonjpany,** a 
boy. does a word puzzle, and a group of adults and children play Probe. 
Crafts are a strong element: sewing, knitting,, batikihg, quilting, and . 
appliqueing are all in progress. A pig-tailed mother teaches yoUQg 
weavers to work wTth carders, aT^avajo spindle, and a loom; her baby 
rests quietly on a rug nearby. A substitute teacKer breast feeds her inr, 

lant as she moves about helping students with projects. 
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The second year of tj[)e'f?pen classroom program has brougW^&jtne . 
changes: the hiring of a half-time parent coordinator, and some limita- 
tions on the "open door policy" wh^h^formeriy allowed chilHren to go 
outdoors at any time. ("We don't haye enough support people in here 
to also put people outside to supervise all the time," a staff member 
said.) The staff has also learned how to protect its sanity in spite pf the 
continuaT mental and physical drain caused by running such a pro- 
gram. "When one of us' goes over the brink, the others pull him back ' a 
staff member notes. To deyelop the best possible interaction in spite of 
the odds, the staff meets' once a week with a group leader from a local 
community mental health orgi^nization. VAnd we've made a collective 
decision to throw each other out the do6r.4n the afternoon.*' a teacher, 
added, "because last year we never jeft foe' home before six/and^pent 
our.weekends here, top." ~' .1'""'^.^'^ 

There are subtle keys to the style of the program. The school 
counselor makes homeN;yisits. In the storeroom^ that also serves as a 
staff coffee room, the talk is nothing like the worn, complaining com- 
ments about troublemaking kids and' dumb classes heard in most 
teacher rooms. Teachers and parents sl^e curriculum ideas, positive 
ideas about kids ("You know, I figured out this inorning that she 
doesn't really understand, the offensive role."), and insights into 
parents ("You know Sarah^s father., I think he has a lot of good 
thpughts but is afraid to speak, up."). Even at a time of low morale, 
when the program looks ragged as a. result of poor parent participa- 
tion, the staff can joke>. *^We need five to seven parents a "day, but since 
Chri^mas our numbers have dropped," Dorward explains. "We 
assume, it's a ^temporary phenomenon, and -we' re w aiting for it new 
blossoming of collective responsibility. In the meantime, we're telling 
tliem we feel betrayed." The comments that.volunteer parents put in 
the daily log show the openness of communication between staff and 
.famUies: would like to Ipee some older boys sat on.'' "I went to the 
woods with Barbara to retrieve a bird house . . . Spendihg a whole day 
with a child not one's own is a good e)q)erience." "The kids seem to be 
growing happier, more verial, less hostile, more open. I think that the. 
iciea that children need an *angry-sad* activity is reinforced by this.'" **I^ 
truly enjoy coming. It helps rae a lot with Eleska at home." " . 
* . Lagunitas^has, at least for the time being, made its peace, ana in 
doing so is demonstrating three very good ways to go to ^chool. In 
choosing programs for'their children, parents are gaining insights into 
themselves and their children. Many parents have selected one pro- 
gram for one child, a differera; one for another — based on individual 
needs and. styles. SometimesTtheyVe finding that what they initially 
chdse ls not in the child's best interest. A volunteer mother ^in the open 
classroom Jirogram who is totaUy committed to its philosophy recently 
transferred her son .to Academics Plus. "He was in the open prograip 
for two months," she said, "anJl he didn't enjoy it at all. He said, 1 
don't care for this kind of thing. I like to be told whaM'm going to do.' 
So we agreed that he'd try it, and He loves it." • ^ 

. \ 
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, And everyone is learning how unity in diversity really wo^ks. A 
father who 1^ the move for .the traditional ABC program explained: 
*Tm telling my little, daughter that there's nothing bad about the other 
methods. They're just different." And when the ABC program needed 
an additional teacher/ the open classroom people went to the school 
board to help them fight for it. **We know very well that if they don't 
make it, we're dead," an open classroom teacher and parent said. **Our 
survival depends on their survival. We have to support each other." 
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CHAPTER 2 

Parents and a 
"Dream Schdor 

James Benet'*' 

don*t feel that Tin competing with the teacher any longer. For 
: the first time I feel that Tm contributing to the education of my chfld/ 

This comment^ by a mother at Nueva School in IBllshorough, 
Califamia^ like other similar remarks a visitor quickly colics, seems 
at first puzzling. While Nueva is ah unusual school, it doesnH put a ma- 
_jor emphasis o n parent p artidpatM^n. 

~~The 9cH66I was establisbed~^iirl965rfor children of hig^ 
who the founders felt were being poorly served by existing schools. 
From - (he first its character has been . formed by professional 
'educ«.i.ors. Ita^'<Mganiziition structure follows traditional lines a 
t^oard of trustees, a professional director, a professional teaching staff, 
and parents as vcdunteer helpers. Yet the parents of Nueva pupils ex- 
press intense feelings that they are important and that their contribu- 
tions are valuable. They point to a promise in the school brochure: This 
is not a school that keeps chfldren in and parents out." 

Npeva Day School and Learning Center, the schooFs full name, 
was established by Norman and Karen Stone from their belief in the 
need for a pn^gnun for gifted children. Existing programs for the 
gifted, they concluded aftor investigation, either accelerate children 
beyond thenr usual grade level, often causing them difficulties in social 
de^opment, or direct children^ to do more of ^e same thing ^. twenty 



*JaiiiM ton^t is a reporter for public ielevinan station KQED (Channel 
9) in San Francisco. He loaa an education reporter for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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problems instead of'the next chUd*s ten — resulting in boredon^. 

Stone, the son of Chicago insurance nftagoate W. ClenFient Stone, 
had the resources to establish the schp^. He and his wife solicited 
distinguished prbfgssionaKadvice. TedSy ^te-^chairman of the school's 
board is 0. Meredith Wilson, fornlfer pc^sident of the Universities of 
Oregon and Minnesota. \ / ' ^ ^ 

The Stones creatfed what to ra^y parents must seem like the 
school of theip dreams. It is a bustling, lively place decorated with 
bright posters. The children, intent on their activities, hardly notice a 
visitor or two. The school is deliberately small with about 150 
students, from four-year-olds .in pre-kindtrgarten to sixth graders. 
The present director, Jim Olivero,4s an eloquent, energetic young man 
who served formerly as the director of the Southwest Regional 
Laboratory, funded by the U.S. Office of Education. The carefully 
choisen staff! includes distinguished teachers. For example, Mary 
Laycock, the. mathematics teacher, formerly supervised the 
mathematics program for the schools of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and 
' produced a Inathematics source book aimed at teachihgTeachers "how 
to make math exciting" and iieveral sets^of teaching materials. Recent- 
ly retired kindergarten teacher Leonore Wilson spent ni'ost of her life 
teaching five-year-olds and wrote a bopk on kindergarten curriculum. 
To encourage and assist such efforts by the staff, and to spread their 
work, the school created a "Learning Center"^ which publishes these 
books and materials as well jis papers and collections of a^rticles by. 
-Olivero and others. "The Learning Center is a research and de^velop- 
merit center," Olivero says, "but : far it has been mostly develop- 
ment. We intend to get research going as soon as we can." - 

The school's teaching methods, expressed in plans worked out by 
the teachers, are based on an explicit statement of the school's phUosophy 
~which~parents^and pupils helped write several^iitayrsjagp. ^* A sc^^^ 
be a place whpre a child tearns at his own pacein w^ys that 'are mean'^ 
ingful to him," the statement declares, "a place where the child is^^free 
to learn what he wants to know as well as those things we want him to 
know, a place which integrates affective and cognitive learning (we do 
not think without feeling nor feel without thinking), and a place that is 
demtf&atic. The success of the democratic procjess depends on the in- 
" dividual taking responsibility for his actions and decisions. The child 
must be given the opportunity to assume responsibility so that he 
becomes aware and confident." 

Each school year starts with a four- or fiye-day retreat for 
teachers in which careful plans are drawn for translating the school 
phUosophy into school activity. One plan drawn in the fall of 1973 calls 
for teachers "to help cnUdren develop resolute ideas of their own about 
what they should learn," while at the same time the teacher should 
also be "the guide, the leader, the facilitator, the mediator, the in- 
fluenceri the learner." Teachers ke^p elaborate records, including ac- 
counts of each chUd*s achievement in cognitive skills, records of signifi- 
cant behaviors related to social and emotional development, work con- 



tracts through which children learn to decide on and take responsibili- , 
for their own program, and folders of their actual work. 
Such careful planning and thoughtfulness has led to a clear educa- 
tional structure. **Nueva is not a free school," says Olivero, "but it's 
not conventional, either." Pre-kindergarten, kindergarten and first 
grade are self^ontained separate classes. **We believe that at thfs age 
level the children should not have to cop^ intensively with a large 
number of adults," the school's statement ^of purpose^ says. -We 
^assume that four-year-olds have to be the center of attention," ex-' 
plains associate director and science specialist Qel Alberti. "They're in 
an l-me' phase, and we may as well accept it. When they're five, 
they're ready to begin group experiences, and sixes are beginning 
academic work so that wejno longer emphasize so much the sociarskills 
that they'll hayeacquired by this time." 

Second and third grades also start the year, as separate classes in 
each end of one big room, and at some time during the year, usually 
Itbout Christmas, the classes merge by linking and then mingling their ; 
activities. Above this level students are non-graded and referred to 
not as fourth, fifth, and sixth grades but simply as upper elementary. 
Now they are working in a thoroughly informal classroom with in- 
dividual programs. 

''Of course,*' says Alberti, 'In some places that means that kids 
are all doing the same thing but doing it by themsel^^es-if^tead of do- 
ing it together. Since we try to focus on the strengthsSind weaknesses 
of each individual, we have to challenge ^he idea that 'alt kids must 
have this' or 'all kids must have that.' " ' 

Attention to individual instruction is the cherished hope of many 
parents for their children. Nueva. maintains this program without pro- 
hibitive expense, while still paying teacher salaries comparable to 
those in public schools, through a broad use of teacher aides, parent 
volunteers, and student teachers, and by using pupils themselves as 
~teachersr"E>irector^01ivero-has wntten~extensively on -using— ^ 
tional manpower economically, and at.Nueva he puts his proposals into 
practice. , . - 

Some of the school's policies may certainly be regarded as ex- 
perimental, but its attitude is, as Olivero likes tq^ say, a 'har^d-nosed* 
one. Thus, while much of the curriculum material has been produced 
by the school and the learning center, specific objectivies have been 
established for achievement in math, science, music, language arts, 
and physical education. Standard diagnostic tests ascertain^ each 
child*s progress, and th^se, of course, are also testd of the curricular . 
tnaterials. One area in which Olivero is still dissatisfied is that of social 
science; he has not yet seen a commercially produced pro-am that he 
thinks satisfactory, he.says, and he sees this as a major problem. 

For staff members not familiar with individualized instruction 
schemes, the school has produced its own training program, written by. 
second grade teacher Roberta Williams. The course offerings, loo, rtiay 
strike many parents as the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. Funda- ~ 



mentally, Olivero says, Nueva divides its curriculum into three parts/ 
First come the "survival skills" that a child will always need; tho^e ajge 
the three R's plus a fourth R — "relationships" or self-knowledge. Next 
is tHe schoors requirement that every child "taste the spinach," by giving ' 
a fair trial to learning activities offered by the teacher, which the pupil 
is free to reject after a short experience. And finally, there is a dazzling 
array of etectives that has included ballet, organic gardening, lasers 
tropical fish, and aviation. All children participate in art, music, ai^^:^ 
dramatic performances; intensive musical study under concert artists^ 
is available forthe particularly gifted. 

One day about; mid-year, teacher George Mason — watching oyer > 
thirty-six second and third grade pupils with the help of two teachei:: 
aides and a parent volunteer — pointed to a large wallboa]ni.^r**lTii^^^ 
shows whojs working on contract .t- about four-fifths of the children at , 
this point in the year — and who" is still on a work-record basis. The 
child shifts over when ready to take the responsibility^ and then we 
write a hew contract once a week. , ~ » 

"I've never befoi*e had the freedom to 'give the children respon- 
sibility," says Mr. Mason. "Principals usually lack the conHdence to 
allow their teachers to do it, because they're afraid of pressure from 
parents. Most parents don't want education changed from the way 
they'were educated." 

Such parents are not likely candidates for the Nueva school. In 
fact, one 6f the. first steps in the admission, process is to bring the pro- 
' spectiye pupil's parents to ttt^ school for a visit "to determine," as the 
school puts it gracefully "if the school's philosophy is consistent with 
the iiiestyle of the family." Nueva concedes that its way of education is 
not evcryone^s w^y, and it screens out parents who are unaccepting of 
it. "We say to parents who differ, that's your prerogative, but that's not 
where we are," director Jim Olivero comments. 

The parents who survive the screening are presumably those 
most susceptible to Nueva's appeal. They are informed from the start 
that the school tries to establish-as few rules as possible in the belief 
that there will then be fewer to enforce, and that^ discipline is rarely 
needed when children are active and busy. They will have accepted in- 
frequent homework assignments, although children sometimes decide 
'to work at home to attfiin their^own goals. They understand that the 
school doesn^t use traditional -grading systems or report cards, 
although student growth is measured by specific means and teachers, 
make regular reports on student progress using the school's pwn "stu- 
dent profile." And they will have heard aBbut the school's view that 
more is known about academic learning than about the equally impor- 
tant problems of helping children know themselves and improve their 
self-esteem> < 

To cap its collection of dazzling facets, the school recently moved 
into a wealthy San Francisco suburb, Hillsborough, known throughout 
the area as the home of many of northern Californfa's social and business 
leaders. There it occupies a big Italianate villa, "Sky Farm," peirched 



on a Wooded hillside overlooking the bay. Its big; higJuB^linged rooms 
make superbly spacious, li^ht, and airy ^claiutHrtPfmi, and it is sur- 
rounded by acres of woodlands, with spaces for parking and 
playgrounds and possibilities for long walks on secluded trails. 

**Most* people think weVe an isolai^d, Shangri-La school," Olivero 
concedes ruefully. 

Finally, the enthusiastic parent may feel that — at least sjrm- 
bolically — Nueya is a parentH:o^troll^d school, since the Stones are, 
after all, parents of three of its graduates, with one child still enrolled. 
Both of the founders still sit as members of the board of directory, 
serving as vice president and secretary. And they are active in school 
affairs. 

Karen Storte teaches a course called "self-sciencihg."^'rhis course, 
an "-elective for children above the first-grade, was developed at the 
^Unive.rsity of Massachusetts, aiid includes such areas as self-esteem, 
motivation, problem-solving, and goal-setting. It puts into practice one 
of the principal objectives of the founders, which is to emphasize social 
development and self-knowledge. Wliile the Stones were considering 
.their plans, and years before the school was opened, they met with a 
number pf Nobel prize winners to discuss the sort of. schooling that 
gifted children need. The Nobel laureates all told them that it is impor- 
tant that the children learn to live comfortably both with themselves 
and with othersv ^ 

In spite of the anxieties and controversies often aroused in 
parents by courses directed toward candid exploration of emotions, 
"self-sciencing" is fully accepted at Nueva. "I think it is because Karen 
is a quiet, wartn, trustworthy person," one, mother explained. "I know 
only one parent who isn't enthusiastic about the course, and she's 
merely indifferent to it. Most of us think it is one of the big pliisses of 
the school, and probably will stand the children in better steafl when 
they move on than anything else they have learned here." 

In this insiahce and others, Nueva parents Jknow, the Stones — 
the firist of the school's parents — have -set the course that its skilled 
professionals follow. But the school genuinely encourages parents to 
,.be actively involved, and these parents are clearly taking a hand in 
shaping the school. . ^ - ' . - 

Nearly half of the school's 120 families take advantage of the op: 
portunity to reduce their tuition by contributing work for the school. 
Each year, $45,000 is set aside to allow reduced tuition through work 
agr^ments with parents. These parents save a substantial proportion 
of the regular tuition of $1150 for pre-kihdergarten and kindergarten, 
and $1700 at the higher levels. A few parents serve as classroom 
assistants two days a week, but most of the work is housekeeping such 
as washing windows, >yaxing. floors, painting walls, driving busses, 
assisting in the library, and answering telephone calls. 

Many parents continue these chores jeven after completing the re- ^ 
quired number of hours for the tuition waiver. And about a dozen partici- * 
pate without asking for any compensation. 
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Even if they are not ihvolved in such woril, the school welcomes 
parents at any time. They are encouraged to visit classes as i^n expres> 
' sion to their child of their interest in the' child^s work. They are en- 
couraged to talk with teachers and the director at any time about the 
child's progress, and not only at the regular reporting periods of mid- 
year and the end of theschool year. 

Parents often teach elective courses. In early 1975 the upper 
elementary grades received a week and- a half program of *'mini- 
' coupes," mostly parent-taught. They included aspects of histoi^y an^ 
musict beginning German and German culture, Israeli culture, garden- 
ings nutrition, and'golf. 

Some parents have been students along with their childreh in 
evening classes. One evening course taught telescope construction, 
and another in conversational Spanish resuiUd ih a two-week family 
trip to Guadalajara. 

The "Nueva community'* includes the parents, and future plan- 
ning is directed at finding more ways to involve them. The*^ volunteer 
aide program will be expanded, more parent committees will be ' 
formed for specific undertakings, ^and concerts are being arranged. ^ 
One winter weekend, Nueva parents were Invited to a workshop on 
"future study," conducted at the school by a visiting specialist, Louis 
M. Savary of the Institute for Consciousness and Music. The workshop 
was free for them, but other participants paid a fee of $50. 

Parent meetings are held in the .evening, several times a year^ 
whenever the staff thinks tKey are needed. Attendance is. better than 
80 percent. : 

Such activities, of course, may be regardedf as ways of making 
parents into ''Nuevans.""But tlie activities also give interested parents 
theiiv opportunity to participate ih the definition of "Nuevan,** and 
numerous other openings for influience even in . the area of curriculum. 
"The school progr^ Ispecifically aims ''to develop not only; teacher- 
designed and studeht^esigned courses, but parent-designed courses 
too. The school tries ta. provide any special activity for a child that a 
parent may wish. The staff ksks that parents leU the staff what is be- 
ing done well, wKat needs improvement, and "what -we are not 'dbing 
that we really need to work on." Olivero comments, "Perhaps our best 
outside evfijuators are our parents and children. It appears that oppor- 
tunity for parental involvement is limited only by the amount of time^and 
effort a parent is willing and able to commit. ^ 

Moreover, in spite of :the screening processv the parent grpup is 
genuinely diverse in important ways. The school is committed to seek- 
ing high-potential students of all socio-economic and ethnic strata,^ a 
policy which has produced harsh criticism 'from the wealthy and con- 
servative community tliat surrounds it. And although the school looks 
for exceptionally ab^ pupils, its definition of the type is broad — broad 
< enough to accept children who would not meet, for instance, the rigid 
test of the California public schools for the "gifted," an IQ of 132 or 
higher. "Even if a test could assess intelligence accurately," Olivero 



comments skeptically, "we think sucjh a criterion ignores other areas 
of high potential such as musi<?, leadership ability, creativity, or 
physical talent" Many M the children might best be rated as "bright"' 
normal," he says,' and the principal consideration used to assess a 
child's suitability is that the chUd should not find the school excessive- 
ly demandinig, and, therefore, U punishing and unhappy experience. 
Within this broad limitation, he Says, the school seeks a diverse com- 
munity. 

About forty percent of the children receiye^dme form of financial 
assistance and there would be more if the School were able to raise 
more scholarship funds. Students lire drawn from a fairly large 
geographical area, from San Francisco on the north to Palo Afta on the 
south, a distance of about thirty miles. This has produced genuine 
^io-economic diversity. 

The Nueva children, not surprisingly^ are generally highly verbal. 
Physical education specialist Peter Paulay speaks with some aw^ of the 
young pupil who persuaded him that he was too busy with other interests 
in school to jpend time on games. "He said he knew that he had to get 
exercise and develop himself physically, Paulay says, "but he said he 
could do that by riding his bike to school and ifaountaineering on week- 
ends. He was so reasonable that I had to agree with him." 

Parents jarticipating in the school through this sort of child - 
who is carefully encouraged at Nueva to share in program develop* 
ment and. to express his concerns' and interests — have an additional 
means of influencing it. 

In some ways parent impact has been measurable and clear. For. 
exaniple, the staff has estimated that parent, volunteers are saving the . 
school $1500 a year in cleaning costs alone. Courses taught by parents 
are not such a clear saving, since many would vnot be offered otherwise; 
but they are a visiblexontribution. 

More significantly, in early 1974 a parent group Was at work on 
what would be, if successful, the most important single change to be 
brought about in the school's structure by parents themselves, the ad- 
dition ^of seventh and eighth grades. The Stones took a neutral posi- 
tion. "The trustees are willing to do it, if the grades can be self- 
supporting," they said.- It appeared very likely that tHe parents would 
succeed in the effort since they quickly obtained an anonymous pledge 
of underwriting sufficient for a class of at least ten children, and were 
able to establish a planning group. . ^ 

After careful consideration, the decision was made to look in a 
totally different direction. Based on study data; the school decided to 
try to €LstabIish a program for parents of infants from six weeks of age. 
According to Olivero, "Very few parents are ever taught how to 
parent. And it's important to look at problems early, even before 
children st^t pre-kindergarten. WeVe developing a plan for a "parent- 
ing-model," a place where parents can bring infants when they have 
problems, but not a day care center." 

Funding for this project is now being sought. And in addition to 



this change, more changes lie ahekd« The Stones have made it dear 
that the school will become self-supporting. As they gradually 
withdraw their financial support, voices of other parents will likely be 
heard even more strongly. 

' Finally, the parents and their enthusiasm about the school con- 
tribute to the extraordinarily high morale at Nueva. The staff speak of 
this AS "the feeling of community/* and even a visitor of a~ few hours 
may see it expressed in Numerous wayd, froip the instant availability 
of the director to a young child asking for a word of advice to the 
friendly politeness which marks conversation at all levels. - 

"We tidk about it as 'humanizing the school environment,* ** says 
psychologist Harold DiUehunt. "Part pt the wayMt*s done is through 
shared decision-making, with people who - are affected by decisions 
having «the right to participate in them. And that, of course, includes 
both the students and their^ parents. We have reached the point 'now 
where T think people ^would no longer tolerate not sharing. "But it is 
jnore than that, too. Part of it is a deliberate effort by the teaching 
staff to take care of one another. And that, of course, "Effects the way • 
that they take care of the kids.** 

In the. complex interrelationship of the home and the school, the 
parents, too, are involved in the creation of this spirit. The outcome at 
Nueva indicates^ that whether through the observable structure or 
through processes too subtle for the outsider to see, parents are play- 
ing a significant and perhaps underestimated part in its success^* 

.It is appai^nt that formally the parents at Nueva ham a subor- 
dinate place in the commiihity structure. The dominant features and 
direction of the s^chobl have been established by^ the collaboration of its' 
bold founders with innovative educational professionals. But formal 
authority is not everything, and the parents* great satisfaction with 
the school, as weU as their high degree pf participation, suggests that 
they are playing a bigger part than perhaps they were assigned, and 
that their part is growing. . 
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CHAPTER 3 

A Fight for Community 
Schboisi in Wost Virginia 

Jomos Branscome'*' 

"Yes, sir," Leonard Thompson begins, leading back in his chair, 
**they ain't no music like good hound music when they bring that fox 
around the ridge.*" He interrupts himself for a moment to spit some 
tobacco juice into an empty half-pint milk carton, and continue, "But, 
if I had my druthers, I'd spend most of my time a catching snakes - 
coijfperheads, rattlesnakes, any' kind. Jus' like to do that for some 
reason, ;specialIy when I ain't bass fishing." 

/ With his checkered flannel shirts, working nlian's shoes, a closely 
cropped habtut, and not overly strict reverence for the "king's 

- English^** tieonard Thompson could be mistaken for America's version 
of the ScQtdi'Irish mountiUheen He would not mind being called a 
"hillbillyV so long as it was another hillbilly using the phrase, but he 
c6uld rise to unusUal outrage if he detected the sUghtest **notion" that 
ttie word was being bandied about by those folks who Are possessecl by 
the TV-comic strip version of Appalachians as seen in the ••Beverly 
Hillbillies'' and "Lil' Abn«r.- He's independent certainly, ^nd histworld 
View is^ parochial to the point of preferring the buying 6f a ••Treeing 
Walker" hound to the opera. Though he never quite says it, Thompson 
figures that mountaineers are mightly "dose to being a superior race, 

.and anybody y^ho does not realize that prbbably deserves to have to 

-J . • ■ . * ■ 
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live on top of a pile of concrete inst^d of on the side of a W0st' Virginia 
mountain. Thompson wouldn't tirade his weather-beaten face, his good 
health at sixty, or his job as principal of the Fort Gay Elementary 
School for anything in thf!) world. 

Most people would not share Thompson's vieW that Wayne Coun- 
ty, West Virginia, is the center of the universe. Not very much has 
ever happened here. No major CivH War battle was fought here, no 
revered statesman was bobn here, and^— with one exception — no 
great general or statesman ever visited the county. That (exceptional 
visit was paid in 1960 by Presidential-aspirant John Kennedy during 
the West Virginia primary. The young millionaire expressed shock at 
the poverty he saw in Wayne County's hollows and promised that the 
New Frontier would have the revitalization of West Virginia high on 
its aigenda. Kennedy's visit marked the beginning of a new discovery 
of Appalachia. David Brinkley stood on a' rickety, one-lane bridge 
across the Tug River in Wayne County tad told his viewers of the 
stark poverty of the pepple and their fascination with Kennedy. In 
return for the attention, Wayne Countians named the bridge the 
"David Brinkley Bridge" and hung a ^gn with his name from its 
beams. Irf 1971 an overloaded truck dumped the bridge into the river. 
Only a ,few days later the favorite joke in the county was. aboijit how 
**the sound of the bridge hitting the river bottom was the only damned 
thing we've heard from that War on Poverty." 

The joke aside, the flood of social legislation in the sixties had lit- 
tle impact on Wayne .County. The Community Action Program (CAP) 
never really got started in the county before it became buried in the 
battle for the spoils with the poor lining up as a majority to be whipped 
by the minority - the politicians. In neighboring Mingo County the 
scene was somewhat different, but the energetic CAP director, Huey 
Perry, was forced out and retreated to Charleston to write a^ book 
about his expepences called, They*U Cut Off Yovr Project. The fact 
^that some action by the poor was taken in Mingo County was evidence^ 
^enough Ifor the Wayne County politicians that they could not let the 
sanie happen in their territory. The county school board kept Head 
Start out by refusing use of school property. They used Title I, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) federal money to 
. purchase a TV broadcasting unit and a TV set for every classroom, 
principal's office, and empty space in the school superintendent's^ of- 
fice. Like the fox held at bay by Leonard Thompson's hounds, the . 
federal government searched for a hole and ran in it. r 

The county school system devteloped its own special explanation' of 
community action in Wayne County.. In a brdchure written for submis- 
sion to the U.S. 0|fiBce of Education, the school officials explained: 

The Office of Economic Opportunity and Community Action groups 
have not been active in this area because of the lack of leadership and 
organization. Most of the indigent people are content to leave the 
\welfareof their families to the Department of Public Assistance, 

In 1970 the county's average family income was jus^.over $3,000. 
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In some hollows the number of persons on Welfare assistance yffs 60 
percent 0/ the population; in others it was 90 percent Of the 1,000 first 
graders who entered the county school system in 1960, only 600 re- 
. ihained to graduate in 1972. Many of the cpunty*s unemployed had betted 
their eiglfith grade education against the chance oi a job ''up North** 
and left for Ohio and Michigan industrial plants. For those left behind, 
there were jobs in the county^ 1 largest industry ^ education. The 
system employs 600 people: 500 of -thenv are teachers, .100 are in 
custodial or supportive jobs. The qualifications for a job a \eacher, 
other thani a'college degree from nearby Marshall University, are kin> 
ship and unswerving devotion..For other joljs, like driving a bus, kin* 
ship and' votes will' sufficed In both cases, non>Wayne Countians need 
notapply. 

Wayne County would seem an unlikely arefa for an experiment in 
''school-community parity in decision-making,** especially if parity is 
defined as "mutual, collaborative. d^cision-making on the part of those 
rendering and those receiving services.** The phrases are from the 
guidelines developed by the Urban/Rural School Development I^o- 
gram. Bureau of Educational Personnel Development, U.S. Office of 
Education. In October, 1970 Wayne County School Superintendent^ 
Sam Hubbard was^ advised that his system had been selected by the 
U.S. Office of Education (OE) to participate in the program. Provided 
that both he and the community agreed to accept the program, OE 
promised $750,000. over a five-year period to conduct teacher retrain^ 
ing. The guidelines stipulated' that the money be spent on a "cluster** 
of schools. After preliminary negotiation. Superintendent Hubbard 
and OE agreed on three schools in southern Wayne Countyt Fort Gay 
igh. Fort Gay Elementary where Leonard Thompson is rprincipal, 
hd the Thompson Elementary School on Mill Creek. Even though he 
ad signed a preliminary agreement. Superintendent Hubbfiurd was 
uncertain as to exactly what the program was about, he told me li^er. 

Urban/Rural was the second prograih developed under thi| 
"discretionary!* authority 'granted OE in the Education Professions 
Development Act (EPDA) of 1968. The Career Opportunities Program 
(COP) was'the first. Unlike COP, and even the various programs of 
ESEA, the Urban/Rural Program mandated that (community people 
comprise at least 51 percent of the board that niade policy decisions at 
the local level. Perhaps most importantly, the Urban/Rural program 
guidelines made it clear that school and teacher inadequacies — and 
not. the background of the students -- were responsible for poor pupil 
achievement. Policy planners inside OE admit the program idea was 
not "hatched from our heads** as one said, but was rather an outgrowth 
of the criticism OE had been getting from both the "experts about*^ 
and the "victims of* so-called compensatory education. "Community 
control,** eventually reduced by policy decisions to "shared control,**^ 
were new words in 1970 for QE guidelines. 

The program called for the development of a School/Community 
Council (SCO composed of both teachers and the community. The SCC 



assigned a number of organizing and implementation tasks, in- 
cluding: • ^ 

• assessing the edu< satiqp needs of the school and community; 

e developing a loni;; range plan for improving educational resources of 
the tchool and commuidtyr '< 

• implementing this plan through a program of school staff training 
gnd the employment of a School Development Team Manager (SDTM); 

• developing procedures for evaluating the program , and assuring 
that, to the extent possible, it was coordina^ted with the other federal 

^^rograms in'the scnooL 

The Stanford Leadership Training Institute (LTI)/ under the 
leadership o7 Dr J Robert Hess, was given the task of organizing the . 
community input of the SCCs and providing the whole SCO with 
technical assistance in carrying out its job. The Stanford LTI in 1970 
hired nine Regional Coordinators to work at the local leyel with the 
Urban/Rural sit^s in 27 states and territories, ranging from Puerto 
. Rico to the state, of Washington. All sit^BS were chosen on a 
geographical basis, Wi^i poverty levels andvethiiic representation ^ be- 
,ing prime considerations Jhwas employed as Regional Coordtnatoi* for > 
Appalachian sives in ttithe states, including Wa^ne County, yfeM ^ 
Vbginia. / „ ' 

M/Hrst job was tb meet with the school System of Wayti^e County 
and to Mgotiafe the formation otan SCC In addition, I had to hir^^a 
local conununitfy person, a **local fadlitaW** as LTI called them, who'^ 
would be responi^ible ;for the initial, community meeting^ torfolecide ' 
whether local people wcfuld accept the program. Due to delays at OE, it 
was a^tuaUy 'May 1971,) when I arrived to Wa^rne County to.beg^..iny . 
work. At the /time I Was twenty-five,1ialf the age of Sjupexiihtehdent 
^ani. Hubbiurdl In my few yeiurs of traveling artkund my native region, I 
knew more Ithan'* I needed to. know about the power of school 
superfntc^dents; Sam Hubbard had spe^it'tourteen yfiais surviving as 
one. The ide4 of him "negotiating" with me.yver "paWty" struck me as 
something dore than absurd. But, with tlie OE promise *1:o hold the 
system at My,** as one staffer had toldois at a LTI meeting, I headed 
for Wayne Obunty. 

Sam Hubbard makes Leonard Thompson, at his ^k»^est< drawU; 
seemiike a /fast talker. He like^ to be called ^'Doctor** and wpuld prjtlb- 
ably have l/is secretary pitch anyone out of his office who sHiid a word 
like Appalachia, or hiUbilly or asked hiln how the fox hun^g was in 
these parte. ^Sam I^HuDbaird is a mountain professional. Professionals 
are trainea to be different from the other people, and,- in the mountains 
where thw are scarce, they see to it that the word nevei^ gets around 9^ 
that theyAre just ordinary folks like everyone else. So Sam Hubbd^d 
wasted no time In telling nie that he remembered "signing something** 
saying something about **parity,** but that it re|Jly did not interest hini. ; 
because /QE had ''already advised me that l have fiscal contrph** t'i^^ 
earefull^ pointed out^ that the SCC wias to have administrative control 



and the funds^ and that hel was to sign the checks: He 
(Arigfully- remimded me that in West Vir^ia th(e:county sheriff signs 
all the checks, andt besides: . ^ ' ^ 

. I have thejpower through the* Board of Education to stop ihejyro- 
gram. We don't v^ant any rabble-rousers around here Hke those c&m- 
munity action groups in Crum (a nearby cofnmmity) . . . / gwess I'm 
from the old school I'm trained in ^ucafUm, We know more about 
education than Mrs. John Doe, houseu/ife, though I know toe 've got to 
listen to them more. But the commutiity shouldn't tell us what to 
have in schools, what teachers, etcetera They're not going to start 
administering things. 

Lesson Number One: don't ever challenge a professional 4o a bat- 
tle with a piece of paper; he'll let you win every time. Sam Hubbard 
had seen more guidelines in his time from Washington than Leonard 
Tliompson had snakes, and he knew fram experience that they didn't 
bite. We both sighed our names to aijiv^'interim agreement" spying that 
a sec would be formed, haye qdntrol dver spending the funds, plan- 
ning the prograiii, and be able 4o "hire itjs own personnel. I left Hub> 
bard's offlce and headed to see Fort Gayf . " 

The principal at Port Gay Hig^H School had heard that "his school 
was in some kind of new program" btft he didn't have time to talk 
about it, really. It. was raining hard and he had to round up the .bus 
drivers before the roads flooded out. It was also class ring da/ for the 
seniors. Sam Hubbard had told me thi§. principal was a real dedicated' 
man, but I was not surprised a year latef when he went to work selling 
class rings full-time. Port Gay High had been built in the Depression 
and looked like it. Fort Gay Meihe^ across the road had been built 
in 1922 and looked jbetter. And Leoniaaxi/^ the principal; could 

have cared less about class rings or the flooding. "As long as it's good 
for the kids, Tm for it,** he said* 'Tm glad to hear that the government 
- has finally decided that some of the thingps we used to do in country' 
schools are all right after all," . / 

Seven miles out on MiU Creek at Thompson Elei^entary School, 
Mrs. Mavis Martin, principal,, knew, all about **the n6w program" and 
she hoped the money could^be spent for teacher aides. It could not. The 
Thompson School had 159 students and six classrpoms.'Jwo of the six 
teachers had not been certified. Its kindergarten room, the janitor 
saidr had been built as an "apple bin." It would not hdd many apples* 
Most of the children came from welfore homes. 

^ Up the road gnd across one bridge; from the Mill Creek School, Dam- 
ron's Store is country as they get. The lone gas pump is 
right under the sign that says "We honor government food stamps." In- 
side is a pot-bellied s^ove and about everything you need to survive in . 
. Mill Greek. After a Pepsi and a bag of peanuts, I explained that I was 
looking for a "local faciitator'' to get moving on this new government 
program. Mrs. Hazel Etemron was very sympathetic. She was more lively 
and knew more abwt tiie local schools than anybody I had seen all day. 
» We agreed on a salary figure, and Hazel paniron was off and rufming as 



one of the best local fadliiators the Stanford LTI had. 

With Hazel Damron*s cM^ration, we worked out an agreement with 
Sam Hubbard fos* a 21>inem^ School Community Council. Nine would be 
teachers — three from eacb::«;ho6l — chosen by their peers. Ten' would 
be conununity people chosen:avan open meeting of the coihmunity. Two . 
would be high school students. " 

In May of 1971 I returned fo the Thompson .Elementary School to 
address a meeting of con&n unity people to discuss the.'Urban/Rural pro- 
^gram. About 75 persons turned out, most of them having responded to 
local facilitator Hazel Damron*s personal contact, and extensive news- 
r paper and radio announcements. I explained the Urban/Rural guidelines 
in. detail and then opened up the meeting for questions and responses. I 
got more than I had expected. The general response was one of skepti- 
cism: the audience seemed' to *be]ieve that I had described just another 
federal program; many said if they ^uld hot buy equipment with the 
grant, ^then they were not interested in it. Others said that trying to re^ 
form their schools was Igoing about the proW^m backwards — economic 
development had to precede educational development.- After more than 
two hours of discussion, the group voted to accept the program. After 
another two hours they finally managed by secret ballot to select 12 men 
(dozens of wometa wefe present, but the Scottish-Irish tradition of male 
dominatioi^|favailed)tosecveonthe'Council. ; 

. . Jptlterine'meeting I met with the CouncU lo discuss thcf program in 
e^^n ^i^ore detail.. By midnight we were all exhausted, but the group 
was more enthusiastic than they had l>een at the sj&rt. I continually urged 
that they use the Urban/Rural program as a means of attacking other 
educational and economic problems in the community; that they v|ew 
^ucation in more than just "school*^ teril^s. Before the meeting ended. I 
also &dvised tiiejkii to meet as a group several times without the teachers 
Pi;*esent to get to know each other «nd to think through carefully what 
they thought wejre the n^jor needs iA their schools and communities. *(I 
had already met with the teachers.) As it turns out. telling them to^ave 
the3e private meetings was the best advice I ever gave the CouncU. It 
allowed them to gain some confidence in their own group and to assess 
thoroughly^ what a school should be. While the group was not a welfare 
rights group like ones that meet in cities, it^ was. a group of "common la- 
borers.*' first generation union men. and farmers accustomeji *to airing 
their complaints only in the privacy of the pot-bellied stove at Hazel Dam- 
ron*s country store. 

' The sec set to work immediately to complete a needs assessment . 
and to make proposal^ for change in the schools. While they had an op- 
tion to pay the^selvQS for attending the weekly meetings — some 
lasting until 2:00 a.m. — the members, including teachers, voted to 
serve without pf y. OE had promised a different kind of program inyUr^ 
ban/Rural. The sky was the limit — except for equipment purchases 
and relating it all somehow to personnel improvehient —the OE peo^ 
pie said. The $250,000 would be there when the people were ready. 

The Leadership Training Institute pjrovided the School Communi- 
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ty Council with consultants on request and designed a three-day train- 
ing session for the community members. Our emphasis was on in- 
, sisting that the community do as much as i>ossible by itself. We. 
warned theih about snake oil consultants, bearing packaged programs 
and instant' solutions; about local teacher's colleges which helped^ 
create the educational mess and which got government '^reform** 
money to mess things' up some, more; and about OE which had never 
behaved this way before. It was good advice. The snake-oil salesnten 
came in droves. The SCG turned them away. The teacher's colleges 
came from four states, as far away as Michigan. They went home pen- 
niless. But then came the government, the one that was supposed to 
"hold the system at bay." Sorry about that $250,000 start-up money, 
they said, it has to be cut by a hundred thousand. Sorry about that 
promise of no deadline, it*s the first of October. Sorry about sayupg any 
community input is better than a jPert-chart, we ^ust haye a line-item 
budget. 

The sec decided Washington could sit on its collective duff and 
make contradictory statements to all those people *'out there" 
somewhere if it pleased. They were gj^g to act as if nothing had 
changed. On September 2 the SCC sent mJ^ their draft proposal, minus 
..a line-item budget, but full of good educations^l sense about Fort Gay 

schools. The prop>osal included statements such as these: 

• } ... 

This council feels the principal way to. solve the problems of our 
educatioTial iystem is to involve the general public in"* school ac- 
tivities. We, therefore, vnll concentrate our efforts jUong these lines. 
Under a second priority, the secondary problems of reading and 
math, ds'W^U as vocational education, vnll be studied and possible^ 
solutions found and inserted into the school curriculum. Different 
types, of jclassest lectures, and demonstrations vnU be offered to 
teachers and parents to increase their knowledge of child behavior. 

And it said things like this: "Drinking fountains insufficient in number, 
water pressure poor, and warm water." ^ 

Components of th^ project included: (1) career education K-12; (2) 
individualized instruction; (3) health and nutrition; (4) language arts; 
(5) community school development; and (6) adult education. Even 
though the Council had been told repeatedly by both LTI and OE that 
equipment was verhoten, t\\ey insisted on an FM radio station and. a 
press to print a community newsletter. 

Still active, even with a full-scale re-organization going on and 
still no full-time staff for Urban/Rural, OE decided the proposal 
deadline would be November 1; not October 1. A sigh of relief at Fort 
Gay. Then on November 9 a staffer called to say he had seen their pro- 
posal and it "would never see the light of day in the grants- 
management division.**"What about those promises other staffers had 
made about "loose" proposals being the best proposals. Their staffer 
said he did not know. He had just come "on board." , Rather than com- 
plain about OE, he advised, the SCC should be^^complaining about the 
Stanford LTI because, "It is obvious from'your proposal that yoU have 
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:not taken advantage of consultative expertise.** By the way, he said, 
the deadline had been moved up to December 15. 

The sec decided that all its effort could not go down the drain.< 
Hazel Damron contacted the state office of education, which in: turn 
contacted lilarshall University, ''40 miles away in Huntington. Marshall 
put three consultants to work for three days. The result: a proposal 
with Pert-charts, ^organization schemes, a complex evaluation model 
(**which requires a clear description of the context into which input, 
.process and product matrix is cast**) and a report schedule. The pro- 
posal became a 67 page jargon heap, rather than a 20 page piece of 
educational brilliance. Simple sentences written by the community 
were changed to read: ' 

Objectives: i'he objective of this project is to develop in a rural 
school service area a model school/community development program 
which results in the merging of school and community resources in a 
mutval reinforcing and supportive role to improve education and 
' community Hfe, * . ^ 

As the head of the Marshall tJniversity team said later, **the proposal 
represented nothing unusual in terms of the kind of work we*Ve done 
in the area before.** The* final proposal also stated,. **Marshall Universi- 
ty will serve as the prime contractor in providing the expanded pro- 
gram -of personnel development described under each project compo- 
nent narrative.** 

Meanwhile, Sam Hubbard had been denioYistrating that the 
pursestrings could be used to choke conimunity control as effectively 
as anything else. Expenses submitted by the SCC never got paid. As 
Larry Pelfry, the SCC community chairman said at one point in ex- 
asperation: . 

I guess -.^e re all pretty tired, fm not really sure what we have to talk 
about tclhigkl. I'm pretty fed up with this situation, Fm owed $400 
and would luash my hands of the whole thing if I didn't think that's 
exactly what they wanted me to do , , . Everybody blames the money 
probJ^ on somebody else. You go and hire consultants and get'emr to 
c^ne wz on these things and they don't ever get paid. Nobody gets 

As dulmal as the situation looked in some respects, it was hopeful 
in others. To the community members* surprise, Leonard Thompson and 
Joe Wellman, the new principal at Fort Gay High, took the communi- 
ty*s side in its battles with the teachers. The SCC was also learning it 
had political clout. It intervened with the School Board and obtained 
an addition to the Thompson School for-a kindergarten room , that the 
Superintendent planned to build in another area of the county. It also 
pushed for and got commitments frpm the School Board for a new 
vocational school in the southern end of the county. Thanks to a con-*^ 
troversy over an overspent school budget amounting to oyer $272,000, 
Sam Hubbard had little time to concentrate on monitoring the SCC. 
^he major impedifnent that remained was the Office of Education. ' 
On. January 13, 1972, Robert Fillion, the third OE* project officer 
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assigned to Fort Gay, arrived. The SCC minutes of two days later 
reflect the outcome of his visit: 

Chairman Pelfreyt assisted by Task Force members who worked 
with project officer Filhon, discilssed briefly the outcome of FilHony 
visit to^ Fort Gay. Many changes must be made in the proposed 
budget and material rewritten to justify the items proposed. Mr,/ 
^Uion did not look favorably on the Career AvxirenesSt Vocatiorud^ . 
Education, and Community School programs. Since these were of" 
vital interest to the SCC, it is hoped ,their approval can be obtained in 
the future. Mr. Fillion indicated prior to leaving, that he had enough 
information to release some money,' but revisions must be made by 
the end of February to obtain the fuU grant. 

The Council went to work again. This time, however, they were fed up. 
At their next meeting, having met weekly since the inception of the 
project, they voted to pay themselves $10 per meeting. 

In February of 197^2 the Council was still going about its business, 
even though it still had no word^from OE about the approval of its pro- 
posal. In this month they ^hired Mike Sullivan, an Ohioan with federal 
■projects experience at the secondary level, as School Development 
Team Manager (SDTM). The same month the Council ^alsp hired Sue 
Crabtree, a local woman with no college training, to be its Community 
Service$ Counselor, a person who would go to the homes of all parents 
to explain the Urban/Rural program and to provide whatever services 
the family needed to better prepare their children for school. Several 
members also alttendlecl a Community Education Workshop at Flint, 
Michigan, and, surprisingly, were asked by the Mott Foundation to 
submit a proposal for funding of a community education program. Op- 
timism began to rise again. ^ s4 

In March the SCC ^received word that Jts proposal ( was "un- 
fundable" and that the SCC should come to Washington with a 
representative of the School Board and negotiate the proposal. The 
SCC boned up for a good fight. When Hazel Damron, Larry Pelfry, Joe 
WeUman and Henry Ray got to Washington, they learned that the OE 
project officer in charge of negotiating had never even read their pro- 
posal. A subordinate told them "You must not be able to read," among' 
other insults. Such statements as these from QE were more than 
Henry Ray, the Assistant Superintendent- for Wayne County, could 
take.. He gave- the project officer a tongile lashing. After the two^ay 
ordeal, the Fort' Gay people won. They would get an FM radio sta'ltion 
($8,500), a press for a community newsletter, a career awareness pro- 
gram, an adult learping center, and all the other items on which they 
had been insistent. While there was jubilation at Fort Gay, Hazel 
Damron's response was, "We knew it would be approved someday if 
we just fought long enough, so. we just went on about our business." In 
April 1972 the long-promised grant came through. 

April was a watershed month for the Council. Negotiations with a 
contracting university for teacher training were underway!. Sue Crab- 
tree, the Community Services Counselor, was. winning high prkise 



•'from all quarters for her success^ getting into the community 4iomes 
and explaining the Urban/Rural. program. By now she was helping 
people find welfare, food stamps, and hearing exams for slow leamei^. 
Her work balanced the bureaucratic/management attitude taken 
by the SDTM Mike Sullivan. ^ 

The Council's "finest hour," however, was their sponsorship of a 
Mountain Iferitage Day on April 22. It was organized by the Council's 
Community Education, staff leader, Mike Ferguson,^ a former teacher 

,at Fort Gay and an early member of the Council. The flyer that went 
out in the/community newsletter explained that the Heritage Day was 
to be an Appalachian celebration complete with an apple butter stir, 
craft making, fiddling, and a salute io all things that make mountain 
life stiU — despite problems — an alternative culture. 

More than 750 persons turned out oii the rainy day of April 22 to 
attend the Heritage Day. It was the largest gathering in. Fort Gay 
history. "For the first time," said Larry Pelfi^ey, "the politicians came 
to ask our help.\- For those who are famUiar with the cultural sterility 
of mountain schools and want to make a change, the effort of the com- 
munity at Fort Gay to launch Appalachian Studies "was a welcome day 
indeed. This first Heritage Day was to be only one of several 
throughout the year. 

By the summer teachers at Fort Gay were taking resident courses 
in Fort Gay oh subjects ranging from career awareness to "Ap- 
palachian culture and its impact in education." Thiiigs were changing 
in Fort Gay — slowly perhaps — but the old game of accusing activists 
of being "rabble-rousers" and "outsiders" i^as not working for the 
politicians this time. After the first turnout for* Heritage Day, the SCC 
had a fighting chance to survive. In 1973 the Stanford LTI changed its 
role from community advocacy to on-going technical assistance. All t^e 

-regional coordinators, including myself, were phased out. I have, 
however, kept in touch with Fort Gay. The project continues, the com- 
munity fijrbts on. The radio station signs on each day with a student 
announcer. The inevitable resignations, rumors, personality clashes, 
and bureaucratic fumblings go on, too. Despite reasons for optimism 
about this program, despite the Unusual strength displayed by the 
community and the teachers in fighting for what they believe is best, 
and despite the fact that this is a site where "parity"* and the objec- 
tives of the Urban/Rural program have come closest t6 being realized, 
there remain a number of problenjs which would seriously deflect thcT 
efforts of the Council. 

Among these problems are: 

• -The possibility that the community members will become 
discouraged and give tip. Even though as a result of many victories 
they" are a cohesive group, they feel less than successful in fighting the 
School Board , and the state bureaucracy to obtain a vocational school 
for their area, an item high on their list of community and educational 
needs. Meeting every week for an average of four hours a night even- 
tually may take its toll, too. The capacity pf the bureaucracy to wear 



down even the most tireless people seems inexhaustible.- 

% The Council became so disenchanted with the Office of Educa> 
tion that a major bureaucratic bungle such as a budget cut,, or a pro- 
gram denial — could result in the^ resignation of several community 
members of the Council. As threatening as Superintendent .Hubbard is 
to the Council directly, it is no exaggeration to say that the sloth of OE 
is more threatening. 

• Professionals hired by tHe School Community Council pose a 
threat to its survival. Some expertise is earned -r- bui^ often the claim 
of ^expertise serves the professional self-interest more than- the com- 
munity people who were supposed to be helped. ^ o 

• Another issue is whether the teachers will "x^ontinue to par- 
ticipate actively on the Council, and in the training program. While 
their past and present performance has been most cooperative, the 
Council spends much of its time mediating grievances brought to the 
meetings by teachers wanting a pourse change, tuition paid, etc. 

• The goal of the community members of the Council (from the 
beginning) ha&been to see major changes made not only in the schools, 
but in the cpmmunity as well. To succeed at changing^eitheY, they neied 
to take full aidvantage of all other available resources in the area. Most 

^ of these resources^ are other federal educational monies coming into 
the county. For several months the Council has tried and failed to get a 
copy of the county's Title I of Elementary- and Secondary Education 
Act proposals. Even though the law requires that they be given the 
proposal, neither they nor I have had any success in getting the pro- 
posal, even with intervention from Washington. The lack of inteRra-^ 
tion of federal programs in Wayne County is a definite stumbling 
block. In this area, tJrban/Rural guidelines are definitely not being 
adhered to. 

• While unlikely, another threat is that the present community 
members could lose their seats in School Community Council election. 
This will happen only if they let their guard down; but their opponents 
control many jobs in the county and can turn out hundreds of people at an 
election meeting. ' 

There are several factors on the positive side. They reflect some 
of the important lessons learned in this project. These include: 

• One individual such as Hazel Damrpn can make a project go; one 
bureaucrat can kill the effort of a dozen Hazel Damrons if so allowed. 

• Providing people with training and, most importantly, informa- 
tion can result in changes in the school system, especially when these 
people believe there is hope for change. / 

• Adopting an attitude that people can solve their own problems 
may be the most important resource that can be provided to a com- 
munity group. 

.. • Professionals can be dealt mith effectively their ambition 
channeled in new directions, their egos supplemented by other tlhan 
the rewards of authority. 

• Training sessions outside a person's home territory tend to be the - 



most effective; this is true even though the best learning seems to be by 
ex|)erience. 

• Parity can be achieved where the community is ;given proper train- 
ing and half a chance; the important variable seems to be, liowever, the 
condition that both the Washington officials and the School Board are 
absorbed in looking the other way. ^ > 

Regardless of my own personal feelings that "parity" is a long 
way from being achieved at Fort Gay, it is a bright spot in an other- 
wise sometimes dismal, school picture to' know that therle is a Hazel 
Damron or Leonard TAomp3on doing some often thankless work" to 
make schools better. 

Editor's Note 

We checked with Jim Branscome recently to see what has hap- 
pened; in Fort Gay since he first wrote his story. Some important: 
changes have occurred in the cast of characters. Hazel Damron has 
resigned from, the SCC. Sam Hubbard has been replaced as 
superintendent. The Team Manager of the project is now Joe 
Wellmaif, who was the principal of the high school and who supported 
the community. Most important, a number of the projects are alive and 
well — the learning center, the instant library, the radio station, a 
newsletter for parents. The story of Federal money continues for 
another year. What happens then will have to be told in another book. 



CHAPTIER4 

iearnihg 1^^ 

Car F^oster was but of breath and laughing. It was nine o'clock in 
the evening, aild he had just chasied a sisrth-grader tlffough the back 
aUeys of Louisyille, Kentucky; The chase had ext^ded for several 
blo^, oyer' fences imd between the .-sxhaU, single-story shotgun 
shocks, empjty warehouses/ uid a^ factories. Finally, the boy'" 

had run up onto'the porch pf a house and ^c^ " . 

"You can't touch me* Th^ 

The boy^^ a^^ man stood there, staring ..at each otheir. Then a . 
. large man app^ed in the d 

^**What>g0ing on here?' hesaid. 
Foster OQimtered; !*!]^ this kid live herer 

/'Nope;** said the n Foster caught the boy by the arm, hauled 
him off tbe iK>itsh and^^g^^ 

- Car Foster is the p in 
thel^orthmd section of: all^ at night 

is paxi of Ids job. To be sure, ^ch duties are not liisted in the official 
. job desOT like many traditional ideas about sd^ooling, the 

imiage of a principal as a distant, detached figure was thro^ 
years e^lier whe Foster came to Rodsevelt as part of a city*wide 
einah e^^ <^ the dty's school 

qrstem/ Bui^^ tinder the heading of car* 

mg/j£e^i^ The object of his chase^had 

xIpniD i n^ around in. the halls of the sdiool after a 

- PTA me^ to dpar the buUding so he could 

getfiomewYotri;hM _ 



*Wollac# l|ob«rts is the former Associate Education Edit^ of Saturday 
Review. He is d newspaperman and poUtical organizer now Hning in Plain^ 
fields Vermont 



'*But youVe got to be absolutely sti^ght every minute. Thafis 
what caring, what respect is all about. And that kid lield me up for no 
good reason except his own pleasure, and he had to be told that was 
wrong right^then." ' , 

.He laughed a^ain. finally caught hiih, but he sure cQuld run.'* 
Car: Foster is, about; 50 years old, five, feet, six inches^ tall,. with 
gray» wavy hair, tight lips and the strut of a bantam. He used to be a 
professor of counseling at the University of Kentucky but his contract 
was not renewed >- he was teaching courses using encounter groups. 
In 1969, the Louisville Board of Education hired a new superintendent, 
Newman Walker/ who brought with him a lot of new administrative 
blood» including Car, who worked first as an 0. D. consultant on 
teacfier training, and then as assistant superintendent in charge^ of the 
same thing. After three years, he gave^it up to become a principal. "I 
was telling theise teachers and principals they needed to love the kids, 
and I decided I couldn't really ask them to do it if I couldn't do it 
myself." 

He picked the toughest, oldest, most dilapidated, elementary 
school in the city, and in May of 1972, the teachers and the parents of - 
the Roosevelt Elementary School were told they were going. to get a 
new principal in the fall. 

"At first we didn*t know what. Car was going to be like,** recalled 
Mrs. Aniia Phillips, current chairwoman of the Roosevelt' 
Neighborhood School Board. Mrs. Chasteen Bush, who was the chair- 
woman of the board when Car was appointed, agre^. **We were afraid 
he wouldn't let us do anything, just like the last principal." 

Both, women are long-time residents of the Portland community,^ 
the •'poor white" section of the city, and both have been involved with 
Roosevelt for a long time. Mrs. Bush even attended the ischool as a 
child, and now her youngeist is there in the fourth grade. Mrs. Bush 
works as the school-community organizer, rounding up classroom 
volunteers, candidates for the board, and people to help her wilh the 
detail work of running the evenings of bingo and chili suppers she uses 
as organizing tactics. Mrs. .Bush^said tbat the changes in the school ' 
that have happened since 1971 are mainly those of tone and at- 
mosphere. 'lt*s like now we have a sense that something is happening, 
that we're going somewhere. Before,^ the board was never really 
together. We couldn't do anything. Then Car came. The man before 
him was the kind .of person, the only kind we've ever had here, who sitS: 
behind his desk, and we had to ask hhn for permission to do anything. 

*'But Car's not like a principal. We found that out pretty fast, but 
we didn't know at first wKat he was going to be like. When we heard 
that he was going to be our new principal, the' school board went up to 
his office and talked with him. Up to then the board Had been a board 
m name only; we hadn't done anything because the old principal was- 
opposed to the neighborhood school boards — he*i3 now principal in a 
school where they just stfurted to organize a board. But then we in- 
vited Car and Jimmy Coleman (Jam^s M.- Coleman, ass't. superinten- 
dent for community relations) to a special meeting of the board and 



started talking about what we wanted to do/^ 

The oonversi^tion. is still going on, and more and more people ^e 
speaking oiitT ''That first school board election in 1971, we had hardly 
any p&en^ interested in running. Thirteen parents ran in the election 
last year,, and six of the staff ran in^the first election, ten in the second. 
This year it looks like it will be eveti tighter," Mrs. Phillips saidV 

• Mrs. Bush explained, 'It's happened because weVe been able to 
show the community we've been able 'to get things done. They lose in- 
terest if they can't get anything done, but we've been doing them. We 
decided last year we didn't want to send our sixth-graders over to 
Western for juntor high; it's too big' there, and overcrowded, and we 
wanted to keep them here in the community^ So we got all geared up 
fbr a big fight with the city board, expecting they'd ^ay no, but they 
just caved right in. We couldn't believe it." 

She said the parents also got upset about, discipline, in the school. 
Many of them felt a vague antipathy towards Car because he did not 
sit behind his^desk and wear a suit^ or even a tie and jacket to work, 
because ^any of the teachers were young, with long hair, and even 
T-more casual attitudes about dress, and because both Car and these 
teachers seem to allow the kids to do anything they wanted. 

"The parents were really upset," Mrs. Bush said. *They could see 
that their kids really Uked the school — there are all kinds of stories 
the parents tell — but they called for a workshop of the board and 
demanded that Car get onto this discipline prpblenii. hAfter much 
disctission between staff and parents, the board decided to back Car 
and the staff in their new philisophy of self-direction-for students." • 

Currently the main topic of the Roosevelt community is teacher ^ 
evaluation by the Neighborhood Schdol Board. There, are meetings and 
\training sessicuss to talk over the evaluation processes and definitions, 
but really just to get to know each other, to break down the barriers and 
st^eotypes that made them see each other as antagonists. 

VSome of the teachers are very leery," Mrs. Bush continued. 
"TheV have the feeling we're not coming in to look for anything good,, 
just the bad. But weVe going to be looking for the good, too. We all 
just hav)e to feel our way. Last year when we fbund out that some of 
the staff admitted that they were scared of us, we couldn't believe it. I 
can still hardly believe it. When I was growing up, the only time a 
teacher canm to oiit* house was when one of us had done something 
wrong at school, but some of theae teachers go to the homes of each 
student, just to\talk. First time th^y came to my house I was scared. 
Didn't know what to say. how to act, but they're all human. We all 
found that out." \ . ^ 

As Mrs. Bush indicated, what's 'happening at Roosevelt is being 
repeated to varying^degrees throughout almost all of the Louisville 
public schools. The for^mer principal of Roosevelt, who did not want to 
work with a neighborhood school board, transferred elsewhere and 
now finds himself facing the same situation. At another school there is 
a new s<;hool board and ^sympathetic principal but also an obvious 
lack of experience with working with each other and with the whole 



idea of a school board. At a third school, there is a board, an indifferent 
principal, and an energetic ' schbol-comniunity organizer^ with the' 
result that the s^chool appears untouched by a spirit that is obviously 
'vitalizing the rest of the coiT^munity. 

LiOuisville has more than 60 schools, and there is somethiHg going 
on at tach one. They are all different, and most of them are unlike the 
stereotypical image of urban schools, although at the end of the Sixties 
many of these school fit that stereotype. The school system had the 
second highest dr^^t^t rate in the nation; of the 50,000 children (50 
percent WhiteroO percent Black), 34 percent, came from famUies with 
an annual inctm? of $2^000 or less, and 71 percent of the students were 
scoring b«low nationikl achievement averages. . v 

SU^^, there were some things going for the Louisville schools. It 
was U^?.3 firs| major southern city to integrate its schools successfully, 
and u has had for a Ipng time a school board that is remarkably in- 
dependent ^f'j^he scummier aspects of electoral politics. In addition, 
the LouisviUe Education Association has been cooperative on key 
issues such- as integration and education experimentation that in- 
cluded the establishment of neighborhood school boards. 

In 1969, Sam Noe, the old superintendent, retired. Scott C. 
Detrick, present chairman of the school board, a board member for 13 * 
years, and a friend of Sam Nbe^. said that Sam told the board at his 
retirement dinner that he had done. the best he could, but that it hadn't 
been good enough, that'' the board had a duty to go and pay a lot of 
money to hire the best superintendent they could. 

After interviewing 30 candidates, the board chose Dr. Newman 
Walker, superintendent of the Paducah, Kentucky schools, who im- 
mediately began planning to change' the schools by changing: the 
teachers. The first few months were- spent getting to know the' com- 
munity and writing funding proposals to the federal government and 
foundations. But before presuming to change the teachers, Walker and 
his fellow' administrators took a look at themselves in a series of 
workshops aimed at gikting to know each other better and imparting 
the principles of conflict management.*^ Then in December 1969, the 
first of several projects, called "Impact", was announced, and a few 
months later, "Focus" was unyeiled.Tourteen school$ were ^elected to 
participate in a variety of educational e^eriinents^ most'' of th£im 
funded with more thaii ; a million dollars iiTadditional federal granW. 
that Walker and his assistants had secured thro'iigh careful planning 
and persistent lobbying. 

Teachers and principals participate^ in a special summer course 
using sensitivity training techniques before the "Focus" and "Impact" 
project schooKopened in the fall. Before the end of the school year, 
the ti^aching positions in the 14 project schools were all declared open» 
and teachers from all over the city were invited to apply to take the 
training courses and work in the schools. Some teachers in the project, 
schools retired, others transferred, and their , places were taken by 
other transfers, new teachers, and Teacher Corps interns. The school 
district rented a Baptist summer camp, ajidlior-eight weeks that sum- 



;ner, the- teachers were put through a training program designed by 
Car Foster to help them understand their own behavior and how it af- 
fects those around them, both students and coUeagues. Some of the 
sessions concentrated on technical problem^^ such as cmriculum 
changes dnd the techniques of team teaching, but t^e oven^helmihg. 
thrust of the summer program was that if the teachers could be helped 
to treat students and each other more honestly and openly, the re^olui- 
tions of the technique problems would come abouf naturally because of 
the new.respect for each other. 

It was a naive vision, as Walker and Foster and most everyonb 
else involved concedes, but it may be that even a faulty vision is impor- 
tant. For six months it seemed that a disastrous mistake had been 
made. Teachers at some schools, as weU as reporters from the S3rm- 
patlietic Louisville Cimrier-Jouraal, saw little but chaos. Scott 
Detrick, chairman of the city..3chool board,' said lit was a year of **many 
long and gruesome meetings" for him, especially during the' fall cam- 
paign for the school board positions, as a storm of controversy sprang 
up over the sensitivity training and the lack of discipline in the project 
. .schools. The bc^rd held its ground, backed up Newman Walker, iand 
even went through a series of training sessions itself. By spring, much 
of the discipline problem had abated, especially in the elementary 
schools, and there began to appear a series of evaluatjons by the 
system's research division that indicated/ definite grounds for op* 
timism. Attendance had remainecl the same, but vandalism was down 
11 .percent in project schools, and up 16 percent in non-project schools. 
Dropouts in project junior high schools dropped 39 percent, and .four 
percent in non-project junior high$. Suspensions were down 70 percent 
in project schools, and up 45 percent in other schools. There was little 
change, however, in academic achievement. . 

WhA't the figures don-t-chow, aind can't, is that the change in tone 
iand atmosphere that Mrs. Bush noticed at Roosevelt was evident 
throughout the city.- The controversy over discipline and sensitivity 
^training had the effect of making a lot of people talk for the first time 
about what should be going on in f Aetr^schools. Walker and his cirew of 
hot .shot^ administrators and hip teachers ^(LdmsyiUe has the, largest 
Teacher' Corps program , of any city in the nation) were highly 
manipulative and condescending' that first year. Their intentions .were 
good, of course. But their attitudes, the etfects of ^Aefr ^behavior was 
pointed out to them harshly and with ' genuine anger -by the. people of 
the city in a series' of workshops, ^meetings,, and confrontations.^The 
message got through. . . , ^' 

In the fall of 1971, one of the original proposals for the *lini)act" 
and *Tocus" schools wlhich had remained sybmerged and almost 
forgotten during the first year, a proposal -for neighborhood school 
boards, was dusted off and planned m detail. In December, the first of 
a continuing series of workshops was held for the people of those com- 
munities that wanted to organ^e neighborhood school boards. Expert ./^ 
advisers and consultants were flown in to help. ,Some of it was^seii- 
sitivity training, but most of it was nuts and bolts stuff on how tb run 



meetings, organize parents^ draw up a set of board by-laws, and so on, 
all put together by Walker's highly competent ass*t. superintendent 
for community relations, James Coleman. 

And then it began to haf^pen; the boards started going their pwn 
ways. It was slow at first. Scott Detrick said the hardest job was to 
convince the neighborhood>board members that the. central board was 
going to giv.e the local boards as much pciwer as it. legally . could. **A lot 
ofjthem had .been involved i|i' anti-poverty programs or something like 
that before, so they were pjretty skeptiiral." Soma b^oards picked a 
specific problem, such as a review of its sphooFs. drug education cur- 
riculum. Qthers plunged into teacher and principal selection, and still 
others threw out many of tfie changes implemented by the Walker 
team in the first year. Walker held his breatl^ and not only let it hap- 
pen (he had little choice), he supported it from th^ central office by 

\ focusing the resources of his departme^nt ok community -relations/ 
teacher training and'research on problem^ raised by the neighborhood 
boards^ . . * 1 , \ ; 

.1 It*s gone pretty well. Achievem^nt scores are^stiU about the same, 
but Louisville is beginning to see thliigs as a whol^ comnt'tfnity,.tQ see 
that problems can; only begin to be sojlyed by liiste^ing to each other; 

"^Last year the central administration's research division sent attitude 
questionnaires to :the teachers to provide the neighborhood boards 
with statistical profiles of their employees! The teachers coo(perated at 
fiijst, and the research 1 division obtained what it considered some 

r usi^ful information. The second time, though, six months later, the 
teachers J>alked and either refused^ to return the questionnaires or 
filled them in with obviously inappro{}riate answers. The researchers 
went around and asked what had happehedt and it was simple: the 
teachers objected to the probe of their lattitudes on :<such a basis, at be- 
ing treated so niechanistically, even for apparently worthwhile 
reasons. So the research division backed off .and is searching for new 
• approaches,^ \ 

^ I That's the/^essence of the LouisviUe* schools, listening aifd search- 
*4n|f4or new ways. The school board listened to Sam Noe; the teachers 

. ^;^'t^i^ed to each :other. Walker listened to^.th^ parents, the teachers 

\ ana principals .started listening to -the'' parents and the students, and 
\opie^ of the students now af'ei listening, too. Car Foster tells of one! 
ypung criminiEd, only twelve years old out on parole 'fix)m. reform 

i school. With a conviction record of nine felonies, this kid was so bad he 
was not allowed to enroll in , a special alternative, school .for.> 
troublemakers. No one, not Car, the social worker, the teachers not 
even tne-^lcid. thought he^would last a week at Roosevelt. But he lasted 

. a 7 ear^ of sixth grade. Car saw him a lot. The kid often niade some 
remark'like **I don^t IcnoW why I'm staying in this school. I been here 

, 16ngiBi| than I've been in any-other.'* " 

at the end of the year, Ciar anci.some teachers were in a 

, -lounge where there was a Coke machine. The kid came in and asked 
Car if he would treat him to a Coke^ar asked, '*Why should I treat 
you *^ what have you done to des^e a Coke?" Give me a paper clip 



• and ril show you/' he replied. . 

' Car gave him a paper clip, and in less than 60 se<x>iids, theidd had 
picked the lock of the Coke machine. * ; 

^'And* we hadn't lost a nickel out of the machine all year long,'* Car 
■ saidi - - ■ 1 

Editor's Not« < L 

\ Since Wally Roberts wrote his story about Jlposevelt SchooK the 
^ Louisville public schools have merged with the Jenelrson County 
school system. The community has, also been involved 1 in widely 
publicized controversy &boul busing and school dijigregation. We 
^ asked the staff of the school and members of the neighborhood school 
board to prepare a brief lip-date. 
Fostscrlflt 

. Much has happen^ to Car Foster, Roosevelt .people, and 
LouisviUe siiiCe the previous story was written. Car, the parents, and 
most of the staff >are still together. The board has developed a suc- 
cessful evaluation process that gives those who work at Roosevelt 
direct, honest, and supportive feedback. It has been so successful that 
personnel who aren't normally included in. the process arei requesting 
that they be evaluated by the same process. j 

The board has further decentralized by using a t^sk. force ap- 
proach/Previously, the whole .board acted on all matter^ of business. 
*It becapie more and more involved* in' all aspects of the school and com- 
munity until it was simply overloaded. Fiimlly the board grew secure 
and trusting enough to share theifiower it had clutched so preciously. 
Task forces (small groups of board directors and sometimes others 
/ who are not on fhe board), now meet, make decisions, aijd report to the 
full bofird at regular ineetings> ^ 

The . Roosevelt Neighborhood' School Board has incorporated: 
They changed tfieir name to the Roosevelt Community School, IncM in 
keeping with their dream to merge the school with the total conamuni- 
ty. This also enabled them to pursue grants as a non-profit group' 
directly from £he government and. foundations for the school aiid the 
community. ^They have received three grants. The fir^t was two. sue- 
•cessive yeisurs of funding from' Title I; totaling almost $$00;&OO. for 
reading and math programs. * \ * * \ 

The second was a grant from the National Institute of.Bducationr 
for over j(100,000 foj-^ an eigflteea month period to 'conduct workshoffs^ 
aiid assess change in th^ school and community.'This grant fias recently 
been renewed for another eighteien months. ' ^ • 1 

. The third wasia $50,(^ grant from Community Development (Ci- 
ty of LouisviUe) for the 'commjinity to renovate a house tha^ v^ill be 
used as a community center, a Parent-Release-Time Program, a shut- 
tle bus service^ a toof rental library for community use, ^and ad- 
ministration,' funding ^ run by the Roosevelt* •Community Residents. 
There are proposals pending to several other illaces. / 

' The friiits of this l^bor arte beginning .to ri||en. Students are hav- 
ing fewer problems! Adiievement test scores are beginning to rise. . 
Patents are becoming more active and supportive as they see wHat 
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their chUdren are doing. There is more positive contact between staff 
and parents as they develop proposals with brainstorming idea ses- 
sions as well as collaborating with the actual writing. Visitors from the 
outside constantly give praise and jsupport ' to those who work at 
Roosevelt. 

In the fall of 1974* the LouisvUle and Jefferson County School 
Systems faced a court-ordered v (^segregation mandate. The two 
systems were also facing problenik of leadership, control and coopera- 
tion arounjd this court / order. Louisville .could not effectively 
desegregate its system within its boundaries, and cross-district busing 
appeared;,to6 difficult to implement. Merger was the only, answer, but 
who would control and who would be the merged superintendent? 

Neither system would readUy accept the other system's man. Mr. 
Richard Van House announced his retirement effective January 1, 

1975. Almost immediately, Dr. Newman ^^alker resigned as the 
Louisville Superintendent ^and asked for merger of the two systems so 
they could unite under new leadership. The merger was fought by the 
county school system, but ijlie State Department of Education ordered 
a "shotgun" merger in April, 1975. Under Kentucky State La^, the^ 
county school system was to be in. control. Desegregation was ordered- 
for the merged system, effective September, 1975. 

Car and Roosevelt found themselves under a new administration 
that was more traditional in nature — less certain about the values of 
community, participation. Desegregation did not affect Roosevelt 
because it had a natural racial mix and was declared an exempt schooL 
However, Roosevelt Community School, Inc. was ignored untU the 
new Jefferson County iSoard of Education adopted a policy in early 

1976, recognizing PTA's as the only advisory group in the local 
schools. The consequences of this policy have yet to be tested and felt. 
Roosevelt people have had to modify and. develop new skills quickly. 
They request^ Siiecial School Status so that their unique operation 
would be nior~e^~a€?%ptable to the new system. This request is still 
pending. 

When Roosevelt people^ ^vere asked their opinions regarding their 
future, they said, *'We- are a more together sdK>ol, using a variety of 
talents and skills from a larger number of peopia and involving more 
outside help. We are dotliiig with new problems ;and challenges. Th6 
future is uncertain for al of tis, btit fortunately we 9iave had lots of ex- 
perience dealing with uaexpected situations. We have all realized the^ 
power and the rewards e( working together. This process is often hard 
'to start, but once begun, ifcis impossible to stop.** 
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CljilAPTERS 

Princi|ial> Plus Parents: 
Key tq Successful 
Desegregation in Boston 

Muriel Cohen'*' 

On the first day of schodl in September, 1975, eight-year-old:^ Tiiia 
Christq>ulbs left her home in one of ^Boston's fast foding, middle class 
White neijghborhoods to begin the second grade. Home for T^a was in 
Brighton, a peninsulp-like appendage attached to the rest of the city 
jby a narrow neck, bound on one side by the Charles River and on the 
other two by Newipn and Brookline, two of Qgston's most expensive 
suburbs. 

lb her bright, new school outfit, dark-haired Tina walked to a 
nearby ^mer to wait for a school bus: 'Not far away was the familiar 
supermarket where her mother worked part time and^ on the opposite 
" comer, the SO^yeor-pld red brick Baldwin School. 

Tina had started scfibol at the^Baldwin, but on that opening day in 
.September, 19754she was going oufpf Brighton to a differ^t school in ^ 
a strange neighborhood — not by choice but by the force of a federal 
court order. THe Brighton youngster' was one o^ more than 20,000 
Boston chydren aiisigned to new school^ ^as part of a federal desegrega- 
tion plan. _ 

The long and bitteii process that i^as puttin^Tina on a school b^is 
in 1974 begajoi a decade, earlier when the Massachusetts legn^ature. 
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caught up in the civil rights movement of the early sixties, passed the 
pioneering^ Racial Imbalance Law. That legislation affected only 
Boston and half*a>dozen other cities. It outlawed schools with more 
than 50 percent Black enrollment. 

The Boston School Committee successfully staved off enforce* 
ment of that law. As a result, the Office of Civil Rights of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare joined the battle and in 
1971' iiotified the committee that Boston was running a dual school 
system one for Blacks and ffne for Whites — in violation of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; 

/ Even as the federal government held administrative hearings on 
the civil rights charges, a group of Black parents filed a suit in U.S. 
District Court arguing that the schools denied Black children equal op- 
portunity as guaranteed by the 14th amendment. 

In June, 1974, U.S. District Judge W. Arthur Garrity, Jr., found 
in favor of the Black parents and ordered into operation a limited 
desegregation plan for that September. Brighton was hot affected. In 
May, 1975, Garrity broadened his plan aiid redistricted the entire city. 
He created an artificial community by tying Brighton, on the outer 
edge of Boston, with a Roxbury neighborhood where the schools were 
all Black. 

To eliminate such segregation, Tina was among the Brighton 
White children assigned to the Tobin School. Tina's parents had ''to 
make a tough choice. They could send her to a private school, move out 
of the city, or go along >yith the judge. They chose to try the plan 
though they would have preferred that Tina remain at the Baldwin 
School. After all, by 1975 the Baldwin was pretty much racially mixed. 
There were Chinese youngsters as well as B)ack children from the* 
Commonwealth Housing Project, the only substantially Black enclave 
in otherwise White Brighton. 

So Tina was at«the bus stop that first morning. 

"I. had qualms about her going to Roxbury," Tina's mother con- 
ceded, ^'but no more.'' 

•Tina's 'school bus carried her through Brookline, past the high 
rent apartments and the expensive real estate'^that supports one of the 
better school systems in the state. After the smooth surface of .he 
Brookline street, the bus rattled back into Boston where the two com- 
munities meet at Brookline ViUage. Bumping along the rough-patched 
hardtop and the unyielding trolley trades, the bus reached Brigham 
Circle which marks the beginning of the preistigious and widespread 
Harvard medical complex. 

Turning right, away from the Circle and its influential neighbors, 
the bus traveled a long block to the Mission Church, a local landmark. 
Then a left turn for a short block.to the rear of the church property eihd 
a right onto Smith^street. 

^ Strung along the left side of the street ih a monotonous red brick 
chain v/ere some of the apartment buildings in the notorious Mission 
Hill housing project. Most of the first floor units were boarded against 
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vagrants. On upper floors shattered windows yawned open. Through 
the empty metaP window frames, faded curtains swung out in pathetic 
defiance of the surroundingxmess. Graffiti was scrawled across the out* 
side of the buUdings. This was the hopeless detritus of a housing prov 
ect that bad turned in less than .a generation from an urban dream to a 
ghetto nightmare, 

Tina's bus stopped in the middle of the block on the opposite side 
of the street. There stood her new school <:rowded onto its hillside lot 
behind a ch|^n link fence, a spread of green park stretching to the Mis- 
sion Chufcn^buUdings to its right; more of the desperate looking proj- 
ect buildings to its left. 

- But the Tobin School, only sixteen years old, was curiously un- 
marked. Brightly colored panels faced the buUding; no obscenities 
niarred the walls and £he Lexan, vandalproof windows were intact. 

Once inside the school Tina found freshly paidied and gaily 
^ decorated classrooms. The floors of the high ceilinged lobby and the 
long corridors were shining with fresh polish. 

While Tina was riding to Roxbury from Brighton, Black and 
Hispanic students were making the trip the other way, assigned to 
White schools in alien^iieighborhoods. 

The fears of Violence and hostility against their small chUdren 
were just as jp&rvasive among the minority parents living in Mission 
' hiil;as they iilrere among the White parents who sent their children to 
Roxbury, the heart of Boston's Black and Spanish speaking communi- 

"At the time, I was -upset, but it was a blessing in disguise," said 
Mrs. Christopulos.i<!5f'TinSl^^ year at the Tobin. "She used to be 
timid, but she ^a^^6vercom<^ that. At first she had no friends because 
her dassmatesf^in Brighton didn!t go along with her, but now she has 
friends," her mdt^r continued. 

, In the ten years that Boston was fighting legal and legislative ef- 
forts to eliminate racial segregation from the schools, the Tob^l School 
had changed. When it opened in 1959, the school Registers held names 
like Murphy and Kelly and Sullivan; the children came from the frish 
Catholic famUies who . lived on Mission Hill or in the housing project 
and worshipped at the fiuge, Gothic Mission Church. 

- When Kay Murphy Werner was assigned to teach at the Tobin in 
19*73, there were lace , curtains on the polished windows opposite the 
school. "The women were sljining windows each morning when I ar- 
rived. It looked like "regular garden apartments to me," she said of the 
three story project buUdings. "I didn't know it was a low -income hinisi- 
ing project," said Werner. 

Those, were ^the days when the Tobin was known as a choice 
school. The grades^ran from kindergarten through eight. The building 
was new. It was close enough to function as a. training site for students 
from Boston State College, itself a former adjunct to^the Boston public 
schools. Teachers were paid , a $700 bonus for working with the college 
students. The faculty was carefully selected and -many have since 



moved on to administrative positions. 

The curriculuni was influenced by the Tobin*s^roIe as an education 
laboraitory school. Classroom teachers planned iheir lessons as much 
for their college observers as for their Tobin students according- to one 
veteran teacher. And the pedagogical style was traditional Boston. 
The teacher stood at the front of the class and lectured. Everyone else 
listened. ^ 

''We had 45-minute periods and each of us had certain points we 
wanted to make during tliat short time. Many times we had 10 or 12 
Boston State stuctents watching hoW we taught/* * said Costells^ 
Laymon, the first Black teacher assigned to the Tobin. 

Black families began moving into the project.^Soon the school was 
65 to 70 percent Black in the lower grades, and 50 to 55 percent in the 
upper classes. The housing project turned all Blac^. So did the school 
until Hispanic families, most of them from Puerto Rico, started oc- 
cupying the project apartments. ^' 

Within seven or eight years of opening, the Tobin School was 
troubled. 

''We didn't have trouble with the students, but from outsiders 
who simply walked through the building," explained acting principal 
Charles Gibbons Who was on the stafC throqgh the most difficult years. 

The lobby and auditorium show the scars of those beleaguered 
times. A charred wall in the auditorium has not been repaired, biit the 
lobby floor has three different shades of green tile where 
replacements were made after three separate fires. The heat 
generated by one blaze even cracked the glass brick in one of the walls. 

It was while the Tobin was struggling with vandalism, with drop* 
ping scores and the problems of deprived chUdren, that the Federal 
Court scooped it into its desegregation plan. During the first phase — 
in 1974-75 — the school's grade structure waS* revised. The top three 
grades, six, seven £^nd eight were dropped and now the Tobin, like all 
other elementary schools in the city, houses kindergarten through 
grade five. In the second step, the "xobin became part of the Mission- 
Hill/Brighton district and wtaf assigned White c);^Udren. , V 

Garrity's plan established racial pei^cenlages of 38 percent black, 
37 percent White, and 25 percent Hispanic. Those racial percentages 
simply didn't happen. Brighton's White parents opted out and the school 
in 1975*76 had about 20 percent White enrollment; the re^ Black and 
Hispanic. 

For the Tobin, the 1^5 redistricting was traqpatic. Non-English ,^ 
speaking parents, adapting to a new country, a new language and 
Iifest3'le« were* told to put their chUdren on a bus for reasons they 
found hard to understand. At the sime time it meant vising White 
children into a school next to one of the toughest housing projects in 
the city. For Gibbons it was a chance to develop an qrban model; a real 
multi-ethnic school. 

To that end. Gibbons, newly appointed acting principal, wheedled 
a billboard from a Boston advertising agency. In the last week of 



August the billboard, atop a building in the farthest section of 
Brighton, carried a message of welcome from the Tobin School staff to 
Brighton children. It was a bold and unexpected move in a city that 
was uptight and largely hostile to busing. Fofy Gibbons, it was a par- 
ticularly courageous act because there was ds much opposition to 
desegregation >vithin the school system as outride of it. After five 
days, the biUbo^ird was attacked by vandals and the company who con- 
tributed it in the hope of promoting peace in the cit^ was vilified for its 
generosity. . , A i 

But Gibbons had made his point. His .school wouio^ reach out to its 
community wherever it. was. . . . \ *^ 

Jn March, 1976,/ Gibbons and his assistant. Bob Barley, flew to 
Puerto Rico at their own expense to learn first hand aboiit the schools 
and neighborhoods that' were sending them ihbst of tWeir Spanish 
speaking enrollment. " \ 

"I wanted to talk to the school people thercrto find out the kind of 
curriculum they teach and explain to them the kind of information we 
need when they send children to us. Most come with only a\eport 
card, no health records, and no way of evaluating the basis ^ the 
grades or the program.of study." " A 

While Gibbons and Earley cultivated and encouraged communr 
ties with their Black and Spanish -speaking families in Roxbury an 
with Whites in Brighton, another component of the court order was 
moving into place. 

While the Garrity desegregation plin was a classic design in set- 
ting up racial balance star.aards and reassigning students, it also 
created new desegregation case law by mandating that the Boston • 
schools enter into contracts with 22 colleges and universities, plus 
nearly that nuriiber of businesses and industries and cultural institu- 
tions. Garrity sought to tap the enormous financial, academic, medical, 
and cultural resources of Boston for the improvement of the schools. 

The pairings are varied in scope and involvement. Some Boston 
schools have shied away from "outside" influence. Others have 
vigorously sought expert assistance from their university partners. 
Such was the case with the Tobin, paired with Boston University. 

When the pairings were first , announced by the court, the 
response ranged from the cynical to the enthusiastic. There was op- 
position from high flying, ivory tower types who failed to see how a 
sophisticated institution like a major university could reach down to 
the elementary or secondary school level to help. A number ol institu- 
tions were affected by the fresh money source represented by the pair- 
ings. There would be new state, federal, and even private money to 
promote these artificial unions. 

It took months to move the machinery along, tut the shotgun wed- 
ding of Boston University and .the Tobin School has been fertile. The 
offspring are still proliferating with the promise of more to come 
following the shakedown year. 

B.U. ran diagnostic reading tests in grades one through five. B.U. 
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students and staff administered and scored the tests and then pro- 
duced profiles of each child and suggested cla3s and gr^ide groupings 
for better teaching. 

The university's education school ran teacher workshops on how 
to overcome specific deHciencies in reading. A reading lab, which was 
shut down for lack of trained personnel* was opened for both enrich- 
ment and remediation. Student teachers helped Identify motor skill 
problems among special education children. A bilin^al doctoral can- 
didate at B.U. taught Spanish to Tobin personnel, from the principal to 
the tustodian. Two other teachers ran classes in English for Tobin 
parents in exchange for graduate credits at B.U. 

Bostoif University physical education majors launched a gym pro- 
gram in the Tobin auditorium for lack of better space and then helped 
Gibbons convince the city*^. Park and Recreation Department to re- 
linquish their g^m, in an adjoining building, for use Suring the 
' daytime. Gibbons even found someone to ,cut a gate ip the chain link 
fence between the school and the gym building. 

J Standing behind Gibbons in all of these efforte is his school coih- 
niunity. . * ~ 

"He has the three ethnic groups working together," said Maria 
Villanueva, education coordinator for the local federally funded 
poverty agency. > ' 

Parents partidpated in summer workshops run by B.U. which 
identified the scnool's greatest weaknesses. They decided that reading 
should be the highest priority. 

Parent and community support is formalized in a multi-ethnic 
council which has a growing role in the school. Such councils were 
another dimension, of the court's desegregation' order which* 
established three levels at which laymen would have a voice in runt^ing 
the schools: the local school council,; the Cpmniuriity District Advitory 
Council (one for each of the nine school districts) and the Cit3rwide 
Parents Advisory CouncU at the top of the pyramid. « 

Councils, like the universities, function' at various levels of effec- 
tiveness. Gwen Damon of Brighton found the Tobin 's heavily involved 
in the school. By late spring the Council was helping screen candidates 
for appointment as permanent Tobin principal, as were other councils 
in other schools. Advice and support from the- council was actively 
sought for any developments in school policy, from curriculum to at- 
mosphere to activities. 

The school that had stood stolidly and inflexibly, holding on to the . 
famUiar old rules through new times, was beginning to change. 

Firstr the new, population. Then the dramatic t!Ourt order and sud-. 
denly a different administration. Gibbons was named acting principal 
after eight years on the staff, twhen principal Marjorie Walsh died sud- 
denly at the age of 48. 

No one is critical of Miss Walsh, described as a dedicated hard 
working administrator. But from ' talks with faculty and community 
leaders, a picture emergfed of a responsible woman who continued to 
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run a tightly controlled inbred Boston public school in the face of enor> 
mous social, economic, and racial pressures. * 

It had clearly become a school that turned its eur to school head> 
quarters at 15 Beacoh Street ri^ther than to the needs of the students. 

In her defense. Werner said, **Why she was the first one to bring 
'' Black mothers in as lunch aides. She ran a good school/* said a loyal 
Werner. 

It all depends on the interpretation ol bringing in the mothers. 
Gibbons has Tobin parents working as volunteers in the llbrdlry and as 
classroom aides as w«ll as on the increasingly influential multi-ethnie 
council. They helped draft the Tobih SchpoFs statement of philr jophy 
and objectives in response to a request by Supt. Marion J. Fahey who 
said she wants every school accountable by virtue of its own goals. 
^ Alice Taylor, a vivacious Black mother, is stationed at a lobby 
.aesk to check visitors, A resident of the Mission Hill Extension, part of 
the neighboring project, Taylor sometimes rides a schpol. bus to 
Brighton to striaighten ^ut a problem a Mission Hill neighbor may be 
having^in a Brighton school. 

Otherwise she is major domo of the Tobin Schooi. It was petit 
Taylor who stood off Black demonstrators demanding: release of the 
children on a day when trouble at nearby English High School spilled 
out into the project streets. 

.She refused to send the, children iiito the melee and said l^ter, "I 
knew they were radicals.** ' 

Gibbons^ had developed^ strong ties with the neighborhood dui;^ig 
his years at the Tobin. "He has never been afraid to.go into the middle 
^^of that project to take a child home or go to a meeting," said an aidmir- 
ing Mrs. Christopulos of the slightly built, hyperkinetic principal. 

Sitting in his sunny yellow office, tuned in to all of the sounds of 
the school, Gibt^ns speaks quickly, the words tumbling out of him. He 
is pleased with B.U. "They don't tell us what to do, instead they ask us 
what we want,** he said. 

Professor Robert Gower, B.U. coordinator for £he Tobin, said he 
has become more realistic about expectations for an urban school as a 
resiflt of his experience at the Tobin. "It is hard to say anything 
negative about the school Ibecause of the severity of the context,*'' said 
Gower speaking about a school population that includes some of the 
poorest children in the city with the added handicap of language and 
cultural differences. 

"T^ie results of the pairing,** said Gower, "is that the Tobin has 
created>m entire learning environment. Gibbons is getting msbcimum 
mileage out of his teachers/* 

'1 can*t wait for this, year*s reading test results,** said Mrs. 
Werner. She has been working with underprivileged children in a Title 
I program and is pleased with the "jazzy** materials she has found to 
challenge and stimulate the^. youngsters. She is confident they have 
made enormous strides this yea?, although, "Some of these children \ 
come from homes where there is no background and no books.** 



''The teacher commands great respect in the Puerto .Rican 
culture," said Mrs. ViUanueva. 'Tor that reason/' she continued, "the 
Puerto Rican parents admire Gibbons, for his efforts to meet every 
family. In some cases he accompanies a\child home to discuss a school 
problem with a parent." 

Still, she is not completely satisfied. There is need, she said» for a 
bilingual resource room and a bilingual kinslergarten. She hints that 
Gibl^ns has not worked hard enough to bring them to tke Tobin. She 
credits him, however, for ending the internal segregation for the 
Spanish speaking. As Hispanic immigration increased, the tlbvf of 
Hispanic chUdren .was shunted into an isolated wing of the\building. 
When Gibbons took over, he^ relocated the bUingual classes, so they are 
paired with English speaking classes bf t^esame grade level and has 
prpnooted interaction between them. ^j) . 

Volunteers from the suburbs have buil| up the library in the 
brick-walled lobby and are training local parents to take it over when 
the books' are properly catalogued and regular procedures established. 

Among these parents is Tina's mother who rides the bus with the 
chUd two days a week to help in the library. Another is Barbara Beat- 
tie, who lives in the project, and has had chUdren in the school for the 
past nine years, with two more on the way. "He really cares about the 
idds, no matter what color they are," she remarked. 

Under 6ibbons' sensitive direction, the Tobin is widening its 
responsibUity to its chUdrea by its social service. Gibbons talks warm- 
ly about the school's dental progiiam. launched before he took over ad- 
.ministration of the Tobin. ^.--''""^ ^ rV-v 

"It all began when-liarvard Denjal School wanted to extend its 
buUding," Gibbons (explains^ The loc4;C(OTmunity has bee|i hostUe to 
continuing encroaAment by the-™dical co|nplex and /Boston State 
CoUege and demarW^ed som^lii^^ in trade for ihe^e^i^ion. What was 
worked out, with the nrfpn^parents, was a "swishing" program. 

With the support of a federal grant, five dentists began the pro- 
gram in Octpber> They brought their chairs right into the. school, iden- 
tified all the dental problems — caries and orthodontics — and then, in- 
stituted a weekly fluoride treatment. Every Wednesday two staff 
members give each chUd in the school a drink of fluoride liquid. The 
chUd swishes it around his mouth bence the onomatopoetic name — 
and spits it out. 

Because some of the Tobin chUdren were reassi^ed to Brighton, 
the swishing program went right along. In order that other chUdren 
would not feel left out, the preventive treatment has been broadened 
and an unexpected additional number of chUdren are benefiting from 
the weekly swishing. 

In addition, the Tobin school nurse went one step further. She 
notified parents of chUdren 'with serious dental < problems. The 
. youngsters who cannot' go to a private dentist get the necessary care 
nonetheless. The sehool nurse has arranged for a health center van to 
take the chUdren needing more extensive work to a local dental clinic 
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during school time. \ 

*'Dental work, welfare, you name it, Charlie gets it." Villanueva 
said. She and Gibbons work closely. He said she has a talent for 
"scrounging" food, clothing, housing, cash, whatever a distressed 
* famUy may need in a crisis. . 

The school year of 1976 went well for Gibbons and his school. No 
J vandalism, no suspensions, no major problems. 

Whe'h Tina's bus pulled up in the fall of September, 1975, she was 
on it as an act of faith by her parents. They haven't regretted it. They 
ha^jpi chosen the TobiriWor: Tina next year as has Damon. Her first 
grader, Todd, was reading at least three books a week by the spring of 
the year»jihe said, because of the school's emphasis on reading. 

Both Brighton mothers* like those from Roxbury, are effusive 
about Gibbons."^ Yet he is a product of the same system that had turned 
the Tobin into a lab school and rewarded teachers who put discipline 
and olrder as the most ^important elements in teaching. Born and 
brought up in South Boston, he graduated from English High School 
and in 1963 - |he year Kay Murphy Wferner came to the Tobin - from 
Boston State College. 

He is a maverick. Instead of searching out political support to 
keep him in his job, he is depending on the enthusiasm of his communi- 
ty. Boston schools have been run in a hierarchical and authoritarian 
structure as unshakeable as the Roniao Catholic Church. 

Orders came down from the top and the entire structure was 
dependent on a politically spawned patronage syst^ni' which limited 
freedom and inhibited creativity md imagination. In practice, the 
.result was too many schools run by frightenedr insecure ad-, 
ministrat<jrs with little support from timid parents. ' 

That 19 not a description of Charlie Gibbons, nor of the Tobin 
School nor of the parents. 

If the Tobin School, its parents and staff, can hold the Tina 
Christopuloses and the Todd Damons from Brighton whU^ serving the 
educational and social needs of its project chUdren, that total ^effort 
will have made desegregation work — at least in one corner of Boston. 
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CHAPTERS 

^ School Community Advisory 

Los Angoles'R 
Citiziiilh^ 

Gerald Fqris^ 

As long ago as the 1950s, a feeling began to take hold in the 
sprawling Los. Angeles school ^oEbmunity that the completely cen- 
tralized administration, , with a boa^ of edij^cation "out there** 
somewhere calling most of the shots, was no longer meeting tiie needs 
' of the people served by the educational system. A decade later, these 
convictions that the schools lacked a meaningful community voice 
resulted in people organiadng loose, and characteristically changeable, 
^advoca^ groups that came to be called advisory 4M)uncils. lliey were 
^ unlike the traditional PTAs functioning in virtua% ev^ school in the 
city already, because their focus was on the educational program^ — its 
content, effectiveness;: and the competency of the staff , caxrying it out. 
In one group of schools ^ those in poverty areas and receiving federal 
assistance through Titie I of the Elementary and Secondary ^ucfltion 
Act — the councils were legally required by federal guidelines as 
vehicles for substantial parent involvement in school afft^s/ But in 
' most Los Angeles schools where councils came into bein^ th^y WMH 
catch-as-catch-can af&irs. Meetings were scheduled ani publicized 

*OeroM tarli is a newspaper reporter and free-lance imter in Los 
Angeles, Caltfomid, covering educational issues in three Los Angelesjschool 
disif i cts -, : : •_. 



and whoever showed an interest, in the neighborhood school and chose 
to attend was automatically a member of the courfdl and entitled to 
. votei People ci^me and went from month to month, but'as is the pattern 
In most citizen groups, a solid core of leaders began to develop in each 
councO. w • 

Most commentators/ including school officials, thought councils 
were theoretically a good way to involve citizens in public schools. But- 
the pursuit of %n ideal did ,not get councils off the ground. Their real 
reason for being was ^essentially political, for in 1968, the California 
legislature through the. K^er Act declared that the C^s Angeles 
system was too large and unwieldy and ought to be broken up;. ihto 
smaller units more responsive to the needs and wishes of the.peof^le. 
And in response to these pressures, the public schools began to df cen* 
tralize, creating semi*autonomous administrative areas in th^,^ ^ity 
with their own superintendents and citizen advisory councils. Di^en* 
tralization had become a reality; the board itself determined hoiw the 
councils should function. In a sense^ the seed was then planted that 
later sprouted into the dilemma facing advisory Councils: whether 
they are, in fact, viable vehicles for citizen involvement with authority 
to make decisions with teeth in them Or whether they are "rubber 
stamps** for principals. 

The . board*s official action formaIizin|f advisory councils and 
establishing detailed and elaborate guidelines for them took place in 
the summer of 1971. By December 1, 89 percent of the schools had 
functioning councils. The board rule made dear that the councils were 
to be advisory and not sul^stitutes for the principals or other ad- 
ministrative people. The term advising was defined as: "(1) inquiring; 
(2) informing; (3) suggesting; (4) recommending; and (5) evaluating.** 
Suggested areas in which the councils might involve themselves in-, 
eluded individualized instruction, innovative programs, curriculum, 
.students* problems, counseling, grading policy, pliayground areas, 
developing a community school, dropout rates, programs for gifted 
students, and post-high, school education. ^ - c 

How have things worked out? A yekr after the advisory councils 
were created, the school district evaluated 2,400 questionnaires 
returned by school principals, advisory council chairmen, and random- 
ly elected council members including parents, teachers^ a broad range 
of community people, secondary school students and non-teaching 
(classified) employees. Here are highlights: 

• Evening council 'meetings, on a once a month basis, were most 
typical. . 

• Attendance was considerably less than the 25 or. so the board 
recommended be on the council; with a range anywhere froth 11 to the 
25. ' • 

• Except for members of the council, generally- less than 10 com- 
munity people or sehool personnel attended. 

• The majority felt councUs were representative of their school 
conim unities. , C ^7 



• Parent and comibunity involvement, however, was thought to 
be too low, andliow to increase involvement was a first p;riority item. 

% • A need watf^exj^ressed for trai^g programs to increase the ex- 
pertise and ef fectivflness of council iAeim>ers and chairpeople. 

^ e Tlhosie wh6 answered the survey questions indicated they felt 
most involved and moat . effective in identifying educational needs; 
they felt least effective in participating in the evaluation of the schools 
and their aoadeniic effectiveness, and in making recommendations to the, 
superintendent for improvement. 

The very existence of" decentralization and advisory councils in 
Los Angeles \s a step in the right direction, awiy from an unrespon- 
sive monolithic structure to one that is more* community centered by 
definition. It! extends an open, ofHcial invitation for a comipunity voice 
in the school and provides a structure within which that voice may be 
heard. But it doesn't assure that the voice will be accorded anything 
more than a hearing, sometimes of the most cursory nature, 
r Spme of the community people most involved in Los Angeles ad- 
visory councils in the beginnirig are the ones most turned off to them 
now. Councils lack authority, and there is no mandrfte for the schdbls 
to do anything the councils say the community wants them to do. The 
man who chaired the citizens' committee appointed by the board to 
create guidelines for the councils, public relations counsel Clive Hoff- 
man,^ one of those diappointed people: "We wanted the councils to 
have decision-making responsibilities, and the reason for our negative 
feelings about them now are simply these: the whole decision making 
thing, the activities of the council and their success, are still on the 
shoulders of the principal. Most principals, except the enlightened 
ones, want only a council that supports them and what they want for 
the scho61; there is no way to get these people to be responsive. Those 
councils that have gotten new programs, changes in the grading 
system, human relations programs, have done so only because of the 
.attitudes of the staffs." o - 

Will Los Angeles councils ever have effective decision-making 
powers?, Not if school officials can help it. In Los Angeles, clearly, the 
council experience has been a mixed on(^,. Evaluations indicate that 
communication, not changing the face of the schools, is the major vir- 
tue of the councils. There are councils that reflect the futile side of the 
concept: one has been completely neutralized by an unsympathetic 
principal and rendered an empty exercise in holding meetings. 
Another, for example, spent an entire year fijg^hting over by-laws. Still 
others jhave become arenas for community battles ever political or 
social issues. But some councils - such as those at Miramonte and 
Westw<|K)d elementary schools — have worked well. These "successes" 
pinpoint areas of value in the advisory council concept. 
Mirompntd: The Poor Spaqlc Out 

The neighborhood is down but obviously not out. Not far away are 
poor communities' that seem more abject than the one called Florence- 



FirestMit. Miramonte School — one^of the largest elementary 
schools in the city with an enrollment of over 1,500 children — is the 
neighborhood education center, together with a junior high around the 
corner. Florence-Firestone is a combination of industrial plants, a ' 
business district, and homes. It was once White, then became Black, 
and is in the process , of assimilating large numbers of Mexican- 
Americans. It is a neighborhood of small and old^ooden or stucco 
homes, storefronts, some vacant lots, and, as a kind of overpowering 
landmark, the gigantic Goodyear rubber plant with lawns, trees, and 
huge, red-brick buildings. 

In Florence-Firestone there is a marked ajbsence of citizen groups 
of any kind, or community involvement. There is lio community center, 
not even a motion picture theater. The one that used to be there closed 
because of vandalism.! And a Saturday movie program at Miramonte — 
one project of the school's advisory council — failed for lack of interest. 
Because of this void, there are those, including Miramont^'s principal 
and members of the council, who are working to turn the school into a 
focal" point for the community. It abready has a "lighted school" pro- 
gram where adults come to the canipus during evening hours for a 
variety of occupation-oriented courseis, 'and it is hoped that these 
facilities will be opened for social service activities, including those 
focused on housing and jobs. 

V The handsome Miramonte school plant, left over from earlier 
days, is dominated by a long beige main building with tile roof and or- 
nate frbnt l^rnips, set back from the street by a spacious lawn. Its 
rather subdued grandeiir belies the fact that the people who move in 
and out of the community like a traveling theatrical troupe have in- 
comes bdow the federal government's established poverty level. The 
school program is funded heavily by the United States government 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Title I legisl 
This has given Miramonte such things as extra staff, eqilipmen. and 
supplies, programs for the. educationally handicapped, an EMR (educa- 
tion for the mentally retarded)* program, pre-kindergarten, a unique 
ethnic study Center, bilingual and bicultural activities, (a result of the 
influx of. Spanish-speaking people into Florence-Firestone), a large 
library, tutoring, and ps^ent education. The legislation also brought 
into being the schocd's community advisory council, organized in 1967 
and regaHed as the first council in the city school system. It was then, 
and continues to be, a vital component, of. the life of Miramonte for 
those reasons that make. 'or break such a councils:, it has parents and 
community people interested in the school, and principals and staff 
'who are willing to let the council exercise leadership and suggest 
policy for the school. ^ ' , , 

When the principal called a meeting to organize tlie council, its 
initial members were from the ranks, of the PTA. From the start, the 
Miramonte council was interested in program and the methodology of 
teaching: how the curriculum was ..determined and presented, why the 
• children of Mirambnte were failing their classes, and why they 



coiflari't read pfoperly or do math. As a Title I council, Miramonte's 
council emphasizes language* arts (reading) and math. Advisory coun- 

. , ells under the act are enjtrusted with the^duty of passing on budgets for 
Title I activities, whefe th^re is* a definite emphasis on parent involve- 
ment.- This factor alone gives Title I councils more power than those 
• in the rest of the city schods; but^at the same tifiie, this land of 

' authority requires an /expertise and sophistication that council 
ipembecs in ^poverty communities,- including ML'amonte, don't always 

/ have. • ' ^ - , * 

The Mir^mohte council took a- decisive Irole in the iselection of the 
school's reading program, studyiilg four or »five before deciding on the 
' one to adopt! And that one didn't please the priiicipal, but he accepted 
it because the council wanted it- Even before the selection of this pro- 
gram, the reading scores at Miramonte showed fluctuation's upward 
and there have been advances in reading,* as measured by the' district, 
sinc^ the formation of the school council.' How much influence the coun- 
cil had in rising reading scores is an un'ahswerable question, but the 
Miramonte community feels encouraged. Math scores are ^nothjw mat- 
. ter: they.remain very low year })y year./ . 
From, the; 'beginning of tjie council there have been tangible 
results. For example, wheq parpnts objected to a' teacher's language 
and attitudip toward th6 children, there were jneetiiigs with the/ coun- 
cil, and with the principal, and the teacher was finally transferred. 
When ^ Mexican-Americans began coming into the school community, 
the^coupcil saw a need for a Spanish class for English-speaking/people 
-and petitioned for it. The coundl also moved in a similar fashioA to get 
more ESL (English as a Second Language]^' classes an^ more ^des to 
assist teacher^ in the school, Orfe council member agil||td for a cross- 
ing guard at. a dangerous street corner. He, circulated fiifetitions and got 
the problem aired' on a television news program'. Enough conbern was 
generated that a crpssLig guard was provided. When it was felt that 
the school needed a sweeping machine to clean the campus', the council 
went^to work to get it, and it didn't take no for an answer, in spite of a 
i)olicy against making such equipment available for an elementary 
school. Council members succeeded in getting a high offfcial of the 
district s 'maintenance office to visit the school, attend a council 
meeting, and in due time provide the sweeper. I 

The Miramonte council is composed almost completely! of parents; 
far nnor^, in fact, than the Board guidelines for councils deem ap- 
propriate./It has 35 parents, one school aide, and one representative 
.each of certificated and classified employees. The council isj about two- 
' thirds Latin,^ reflecting the change in the school popiilation, and 
meetings are conducted bilingually with an ESL teacher at the school 
as trajislator. Minutes are kept in both languages. An open^^door policy 
is maintained and every interested parent and community. person can 
attend fiouncil meetings and stand for election to the council. To make 
attendance easier, meetings are held oin Saturdays and they kre adver- 
tised in the neighborhood paper and through notices sent home with 
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, the chfldren and mailed directly to parents. As with the school itself, a 
major problem with the Miraihonte ooiuncU is transiency, although the 
school population IS becoming: less transient'. Membership on' the coun- 
cil is also in a constant state of flux, tojthe point tjiat the president is 
constiantly having to reiUrate what the «ouncU is and what it does. 

^^iramonte'isCyoung Caucasian principal. Dr. Stuart Bernstein, 
works well with tije council- and says he wants the advisory group to 
have a significant voic^h making decisions for the school. 
^^Jfke council coitfronted the staff over implementation of Early. 
QnUdhood Education proglf^ams in the school. At the council's insistence 
the relujctant staff initiated -the program. At the same time, he notes: "In 
the past, we have found that only the negative things, the big issues, have 
brought the people out. The' more mundane concerns of the school 
haven't." He believes that the councU — from lack of time or a feeling that 
it lacks the technical background — sometimes leaves key issues that it 
might well take up to the staff to deal with. .The atmosphere of the councU 
is one of frank and opendiscu§sion between council members and staff, 
and among councU pe6lSlS~tKemselves. They approach their work serious- 
ly and attentively. Meetings are orderly and. businesslike. And councU 
members have determination, tenacity and an unwillingness to be defeat- 
ed. As one Black parent put it, "If anyone starts messin' with my chUd's 
education, I take care of it." The principal is willing to give the councU 
as much rein as it wiU take: "I make no major alterations<m courses, and 
bring in no new programs, without bring^g it to the iadvfsory councU. 
And the councU makes me stronger wlien I go to the district for things, 
because I feel I have the support and trust of the councU." 

. . k . ' ' . ' 

Westwood Elementary School: Mutual Admiration 

> ^ . ■ ■ ■. 

The advisory councU of Westwood Elementary , School, and its 
principal, Mrs. Winifred Fischer, are members of one great mutual ad- 
miration society — and. therein lies the story of this school councU's 
success. "We have a fantastic principal,'^ says the councU; "I have a 
fantastic councU," says Mrs. Fischer. The day has yet to come when 
there is any kind oi split, or even sigiiificant disagreement, between 
the council and the principal over anjrthirfg: program, staff, or the 
school plant. The staff, which at first felt threate^ned -by the councU out 
of fear that it would be told how to do its job by amateurs, has come to 
accept the advisory group and work with it. From the principal's point 
of view, the QOuncU is creative, stimulating, and has allowed the school 
to move ahead faster than it would have without the impetus^of a com- 
munity ^group letting the educators who make key decisions know 
what it wants. Said Mrs.' Fischer, "It makes for faster changes. The * 
district sees that the council is backing me and I am able to move twice 
as fast as before." Because of the councU, the school had individualized 
instruction before it might have. A method of teaching science through 
a problem solving approach^ was facUitated by the councU, which pro- 
vided the kits necessary for the program. A program in which minori- 
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ty students are bused to the school was expedited because the councU 
backed it. . 

Mrs. Fischer's method of working with the cMujcil is a pragmatic 
one, but it falls just, short of surrendering any authority. She is firm in 
her position that she is the principal and it is her job, not the councU's, 
to make the. final decisions for Westwood. "The councU never hassles 
the teachers and it doesn't run the school," she said. "But if something 
IS so very important to members of the council, it's up to me to adapt 
and tell the staff it's terribly important to the community. I listen to 
them and try to give them the school they want." 

If Westwood shares with Mirampnte a viable advisory council, the 
' ^^"P^'"'*'" stops there. The school is in a middle-class, suburban area 
of West Los Angeles within easy distance of the UCLA campus. Its 
students aren t poor and the advisory councU is a fairly sophisticated 
body m which a few people tend to hold positions of leadership and do a 
good deal of the work. For the most/^art, though, the community. - 
aside from those people with schooI>§e chUdren - is indifferent to the' 
school and its affairs, and findirig non-parent community people to 
serve on the council always has been a problem. 

The council came into being in the summer of 1969 after Mrs 
Fischer, taking her cue from the board which was letting it be known 
that it wanted all schools to have advisory councUs,' called a communi- 
ty meeting m the Westwood auditorium. By-laws eventually adopted 
by the council made- its purposes clear: to promote a cooperative effort 
between ^eachers, administrators and the community for a more effec- 
tive school program, and to promote community-school dialogUfe on 
matters of common interest. It was to propose changes in the educa- 
tional pfogram when they were appropriate and to create a general at- 
mosphere of free inquiry. The size of the councU, elected annually at an 
open community meeting, was set at 15 - eight parents, the principal 
(who IS a votmg member by the council's choice), three teachers, and 
three community people not parents of children in the school. 

At the outset, the council was unsure of what it was supposed to 
do, or what it would do, and not all of that confusion has been resolved 
From the beginning, too, the councU and the Westwood PTA have 
taken separate courses in the pursuit of goals that don't overlap. They 
have tended to complement one another, ratber than produce an- 
tagonisms or- jealousies. It is said that the major motive of some who 
have served on the council has been personal power and ego satisfac- 
tion, but the council always has worked for the good of the school and 
has strongly backed Mrs. Fischer in the knoWledge that such backing 
gives her added leverage with established district powers. But the 
council, through all of this, has beenracutely aware that it lacks any 
real power to do anything that the principal- doesn't agree with. From 
a practical standpoint, this has not created problems, but it has left the 
council with a conviction that without a Mrs. Fischer, its fortunes might 
have been much different. ' o 

During its life at WestMrood, the council's enterprises have in- 
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..eluded the publication of a directory of emergency services* and a 
catalog of parent volunteers with expertise in various fields ^ law, 
science, business, cooking ^ who are available to visit classes or take 
children on field trips. There. has been a reluctance on the part of 
teachers to utilize any of these people, but they are there for the in- 
viting. Early on, the council confronted the board over its requirement 
that council election v be held only in October. Thiat rule eventually was 
lifted and the councils may hold elections when they choose, provided 
they are on an annual basis. And the council saw an opportunity to get 
a patch of green space on the heavily concreted school campus by mov- 
ing a fence, 600 square feet of blacktop, and replacing them with grass. 
An architect on the council drew up the plan and it was proposed in 
writing to the district, with the council agreeing, if necessary, to pay a 
portion of the estimated $3,000 to do the work. The council sponsored a 
learning lab in one room at the school. Staffed for. three and a half 
hours daily by mothers the lab is stocked with games and has multi- 
level learning centers in science, literature and language arts. In addition, 
a standing council committee made up of fathers of Westwood children 
volunteer their time to construct educational aids used in classes. 

Clearly, the council is first and foremost a positive weapon in the 
hands of the principal to get what she wants for the school. Having a 
community council behind something, particularly one with political 
savvy, is more convincing than a routine request that. may. come in 
with scores of other requests. What this. means is that creating a coun- 
cil does not guarantee its success. The council is in a state of delicate 
balance with the principal of the school in which it is located, and if the 
council and the principal aren't in tune, then the council will be an 
unhappy group, meeting only because it has to. 

But school councils such as Miramonte and Westwood can work. It 
is up to the school professionals, parents and citizens to make them 
work. 
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CHAinriR7 

The Lion md the Cricket: 
The Mcpking of MHiUints in 
, Cry std I Cit y ^ Tex 

Herbert Hirsch* and 
Arinando Gutierrezt with 
Santiago Hinomosaj; 

' We are like the crickets The cricket is a very small insect It is 
said that one night the King of Beasts, the great Han, heard the cricket 
yelling and making noise. The Hon laughed at all the yelHng the cricket 
tuas doing. 

The Uon soxdy **it is a shame to be King of the Insects. You have no 
power. Nothing to be proud of. ''He insulted the cricket 's pride. . . 



fH«rb«rt HIrtch is an Associate Professor of Government at the Univer 
sity of Texa9 at Austin. He is the author of books, on poUtical psychology^ 
poUticalviolehcet and ethnic identity. 

tA''"*o>Nlo Gutl«rr«z is an Associate Professor of Government at the 
University of Texas at Austin. He is the author of a forthcoming book on 
Chicano identity. He also ran for the Texas state legislature tuith La Raza 
VmdaParty. 

jlSonfflogo HIiHiinoso has researched the poHtics of biUngual education, 
and supplied CrysUii City school people v/ith"^ information and advice which 
they used' to set up their own bikngual program. 
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7%e cricket challenged the Hon to a fight to decide who mas the 
strongest And the King of Beasts mas- ready to smallow the cricket in 
one bite.Jjbe cricket got into the lion's ear. He tickled and he itched 
hint: The mn started scratching with his claws. to get the cricket out of 
his ear. And he bled himself to death! And the cricket won the battle. 

Humble people, weak people, small people, who are sur- 
rounded by empires, have no other resort but the wisdom and strategy 
of the cricket 

Wei are very meek people. We don't stand a chance against an 
empire. Though we are weak and sTnaJl, the day^is very close when this 
great giant,- the United States, the King of the Beasts, with its 
economic strength, its political power, its ruling the tuotldmith the claws 
of the Hon, will either give in to the cricket, or bleed himself to death by 
scratching his own ears. Raies Lopez Tijerina as quoted in Stan Steiner, 
La Raza: The Mexican Americans, p. 54. 

Highway 83 run? north-south through the "winter garden" area of 
Texas. Forty miles south of Uvalde one can take a side trip to the 
"Spinach Capital of the World." Crystal City, Texas, county seat of 
Zavala County, lies in the southern part of the county. It is 120 miles 
from San Antonio, 395 miles from Dallas, 319 miles from Houston, 92 
miles from Laredo, and 198 miles from Austin, the stat6 capital. 
Despite its remoteness. Crystal City politics easily reach the state- 
capital and even extend beyond the borders of the Lone Star State. 

Crystal City is named for the crystal-cleai: springs that flow iii 
that area of Texas.. But neither the Popeye statue that welcomes 
visitors to the city, nor the springs that flow through it are the reasons - 
for the present importance of Crystal City. Crystal City has become a 
sjrmbol of liberation and revolution that is beginning to sweep all of 
south Texas and other states of the Southwest and California. It is 
here, in Crystal City, that the Chicano revolution has experienced one 
of its most important successes. Crystal City is now more than the 
"Spinach Capital of the World,** it has become Che political capital of 
the Chicano movement. The ; city has changed from a community 
dominated by the Anglo minority to a community governed by the 
Chicano majority. . " 

Crystal City's history is tied closely to the histoiy of the organiza.- 
tional efforts of the Chicanos. The town was formed as a result of the 
division of the Cross-S Ranch in 1910 b/ a group of Anglo businessmen 
who ruled the community until 1963 with an iron hand. Hiring legator 
illegal Mexican immigrants to do the manual labor. Crystal City and 
most of the Southwest ivas built on the sweat of the Chicano. Yet, as 
with the rest of. the Southwest, the social and economic conditions' 
within which the Chicano was forced ti> exist have been appalling. In 
1960, the average Chicano completed only a d^rch grade 'education in 
Texas and a' ninth grade education in Cah'ii '»*i?ia. Tfi^ average income of 
employed men 14 years of age and over was $2,t2ft throughout the 
country, or less than half that of the Anglo. Many businesses and other 
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Anglo organizations did not allow the C^icano to use their services, 
and it was also difficuit and uncomfortable for the CKicanp to use fn- 
stitutions lyhich were not part -of their cultural heritage* 'For the- 
Chicano to make use of institutions such as employment' agencies, 
physicians, and especially bureaucratic . Anglo ^organizations required 
an expertise not only in the English language, but also in knowing how 
to deal, with Anglo clerks, secretaries, and other administrators and 
functioiiaries. Often the Chicano could not predict what Anglos would 
do in normal situations. In . many cases the Chicago was likely to be 
called a "greaser" and thrown out of the institutions supposedly 
designed to serve the needs of the people. , 

Needs do not vanish simply becai&e the/' are not met. These 
needs meant that .Chicanos would have to create institutions of their 
own. Although' overlooked by historians and political scientists, 
Chicano authors such as Miguel Tira^o h^ve demonstrated that the 
Chicano has a long history of formal organization dating back to 'the 
late 1800s. There are a variety of organizations in every Southwestern . 
state and some in the Midwest/ A .glance at the actions taken by 
Chicanos in attempts to regain the lands stoleh from them :.by ; the 
Anglo invader demonstrates the long tradition of action. Tii^ado 
analyzes the goals and directlpn6< of a variety of these groups, refer-, 
ring to some of the earliest as ''mutualistas." Jlhese mutual benefit 
associations pooled the meager resources within the Chicano communi- 
ty to provide some form of economic assistance and provided a fohim 
for the discussion of the social and political life o£ the community. Such 
diverse organizations as the Orden Hijos de America (1921), League Of 
United Latin American Citizens (1929), and th^ Mexican Congress*. 
(1938) all worjced to further the social and political standing of the 
Chicano community. . -^ . 

These organizations were~ largely self-sufficient and did not make 
major demands from the dominant. Anglo political system. If a Chicano 
was in need of a job or medi(^r care, the ethnic institutions could 
handle these needs. When it c^me, however, to securing land from a 
rich Anglo rancher, or improving working conditions and wages on the 
ranches, farms, and factories of ^he Anglo, the : Chicano institutions 
were helpless. Under*- these circumstances, it became necessary for the 
individuals involved to niake their demands directly to the doibinant 
society's institutions.' It was within this environment that the libera- 
tion of Crystal City began. ^ V 

Dominated for fifty years by absentee landlords and exploitive 
Aiiglo businessmen, the raising 'of Qiicano consciousness coincided 
with the rise of consciousness among other iethnic groups in thedate - 
1950s and early 1960s. The Anglo had maintained ^control" for years 
through . tactics such as denying' jobs to Chicanos engaged in political 
activity and even overt terror on the part of formal groups (such as'.the 
Texas Rangers) and informal groups. The Anglo did not realize that the 
system of domination was beginning to crumble. 

Crystal City's first organized protest occurred in i960 over school 
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segregation. Led by Arnold Lopez, a Baptist minister, and Gerald Sal- 
dana, 500 Chicanos protested the overt discrimination. The protest soon 
failed, but a lesson was learned. The Chicano comnfunity discovered that 
?. they had the ability to. do more than -form mutual aid groups, and were 
ready to meet the challenge. 

In 1962 with the aid of an Anglo newly arrived in town, Andrew 
Dickens, and the help of the Teamsters Union (which dominated the 
Del Monte Plant, the largest employer in the city) the people united 
again to urge the city government to undertake adtioiTto alleviate the- 
prpbjems of the Chicanos and to tax property equally. The Chicanos 
began to recruit and register people to vote — including paying poll 
taxes. Five Chicanos^^JLos Cinco Mexicanbs, were elected to the city 
council. In a final ral^ the night before election, 2,000 people gathered 
to hear: . 

^ The gringos say they are not afraid of this ekction. They say they 

never worry until the day before the election^ then they go wit and 
buy the vote, ''Give a Mexican a dollar and he vAll sell himself" they 
say. But this is no longer true. 

The Mexicano*s eyes are open^ and the price is higher now. The man 
who ivants to buy a vote must pay liberty, respect, dignity, education 
for the children, a higher standard of Hvvng for all, . and progressive 
government ^ that is the new^prke, 

V ' We*re going to have people there in the polling booth tomorrow to 
help yoiL Do not be afraid, . . . The victory we win tomorrow is here 
tonight The Anglos know this now. More important, we know it too. 

The Chicanos won, but the victory was short lived. In 1965, the 
Anglps were able to reassert their power in a carefully constructed 
election victory. Yet, the lesson was again learned, that Chicanos could 
gain political power. The problem became how to keep it. 

School Boycott 

In 1969 a school walkout set off a chain of events which finally 
ended the Anglo domination of Crystal City.- With backing of a majori- 
ty of the com munity; the aid of the Mexican American Youth Organiza- 
tion (MAYO); and ttie direct counsel and leadership of Jose Angel 
Gutierrez, a nativie son of Crystal City and the founder of MAYO and 
later of La Raza Unida Party; the students and parents of Crystal City 
began to organize. The immediate issue was the selection of 
cheerleaders who were usually chosen by a committee comprised of 
t^^achers appointed by the principaL.The custom was to utilize a quota 
system under which three Anglo and one Chicano cheerleader were ap- 
pointed. A student who was qualified for the position, Diana Palacios, 
was'elimihated from consideration because the quota of "one Mexican" 
had already been filled. Students became upset at this clear act of 
discrimination. Two high school students, Severita Lara and Armando 
Trevino, presented John Lair, the high school p ' Spal, with a petition 
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decrying the under-representation of Chicanos' in school offices. After 
the presentatiqn of the petition to the principal, and his rejection of itt 
the students took, their petition to the superintendent, John Billings, 
who settled the issue ,by a cbmpromise, i.e;, there would be six 
cheerleaders, three Chicano and three Anglo. This was still greatly out 
of proportion to the actual numbers of students in the school, and was 
not satisfactory to the Chicano students who presented additional 
deniandsT reg{^ opportunities given to Chicanos to hold 

other offices' such as class favorite, honK^corning queen, etc. The 
Anglos reacted. They were concerned with th«.' blatant display of "up- 
pityne^.ss" on the part of the students and expressed their, displeasure 
over the superintendent's allowing- the "Mexican-Amerjcans to get out 
of hand by their unusual demands." Superintendent Billings- was 
reprimanded for his willingness to con';»ider the petition, while the 
Mexican-American graduating seniors^ ere made to believe that they 
wouldn't be graduating at all if they continued their protest activity. 
For the present, both Billings and the students backed away from fur- 
ther confrontation. 

, Over. the summer months plans for a boycott of the school were 
discussed by students. The Anglosi threatened by the Chicanos' activi- 
ty, set about structuring further controls to bar Chicanos from any 
participation in school activities. , The Ex-^tudents Association, com- 
posed of Anglos;^^ decided that in order to run for homecoming queen, 
an office sponsored by their organization, at least one parent of the 
student had to have graduated from high school in Crystal City. Few 
Chicanos had finished high school. Thus, when the fall term began, 
ballots were distributed for the nominations with the "grandfather 
clause" included, and permission was given to the Ex-Students 
Association ta hold the crowning ceremonies in the football field. As a 
result of this plan only six Chicano girls qualified. 

Students who then published a leaflet protesting this exclusion 
were suspended from school. Severita Lara became the first professed 
issenter of the group and was soon joined by^Libby Serna, Diana Ser- 
, and Mario Trevino. Joined by' about 40 other students, this group 
nt to the school board meeting on the second Monday in October 
969 to make their demands. 

— -4^-<^4i^>lAnjs-^wftcp maHp h pfnrp the students presented their 
arguments to the school board. At this point, community adults sup- 
ported the students. Jose Angel Gutierrez, who had been invplved in 
Crystal City politics since the elections of 1963, returned home afteF". 
earning an M.A. in government. UtOizing Gutierrez' ex]:^erience with 
the Mexican Ame^can Youth Organization (MAYO), and with the help 
of MAYO, the. students initiated their school protest with a solid ' 
organizational base. One observer noted that Gutierrez was '^quick to 
point out that the effort in Crystal City was not a MAYO undertaking: 
it originated with the local people, students, and their parents . 
nevertheless, MAYO is here to do what it can to help the walkout and 
its related activities^*.. Gutierrez's contribution was to make sure that 
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the students* initiative rekindled the once brightly burning parent en- 
thus&^ni. With strong leadership in both the school and the comniuni- 
ty, the students presented another list of grievances to school board 
bffidals on November 10, 1969. The students threatened to disrupt the 
cenempny : of .the. homecoming queen's crowning due to the 
discriminatory manner of selection. After additional pressure, and 
Gutierrez's assertion that protest would occur at the game ii the 
. school board did not take action, the board revoked the permission 
they had previously given to the Ex-Students Association to use the 
field. The school board was now caving in under the unrelenting 
pressure— the cricket was beginning to draw the lion's blood. The 
' board decided to postpone any other decisions until December in the' 
hope that the delay would allow the movement's momentum to die. 

The pressure of the impending school board decision created a 
tense situation in both the Anglo and Chicano communities.-; The 
Chicanes, however, took active steps to channel the pent up energy in- 
to additional campaigns, and the two groups became even more deeply 
polarized. Finally, on December 8, 1969, the school board reached its 
^ long-awaited decision with three members of the board absent. They 
decided that the discrimination claimed by^ the Ghicanos did not exist, 
and that . . . after a careful study of the petition no instances of 
discrimination were found, and as many of these matters are ad- 
niinistrative, the board would take no action." The students drew up 
another' list of grievances and presented them to the school board 
along with a final notice declaring that if no action was taken the 
student&:Woald organize and walk out. On December 9, 1969 the junior 
and senior high students walked out of the Crystal City schools. By the 
end of the day, about 500 students had walked out, with parents stand- 
ing by to prevent injury. On the second day of the walkout- a march in- 
volving about 700 people was held to demonstrate that the Chicanos 
were well aware of the years of discrimination to which they had been 
subject in their city's schools. On December 15 the elementary grades 
joined the strikers and left the school. Chicano adults contributed food 
to the protestors; one rancher donated a steer to the students. School- 
attendance fell to virtuaUy zero. 

Some people in the community feared that violence might occur 
from the confi*ontation, and representatives of the Texas Education 
Agency were asked to come to Crystal City to speak to the pare nts of 
. the striking students and to the school board in order to negotiate 
some type of compromise settlement. The students, however, would 
have none of it; they believed the board should talk directly to them. ^ 
The students also feared their parents might lose their jobs and be in- 
timidated by the Anglos. One student said that ^'most parents speak 
little English and students are afraid thie board would try,, to play a 
trick on them.'* 

At th^ students' insistence, the parents refused to attend th? 
school board meeting and stood solidly beside their children. A further 
attempt to mediate the dispute was made by then Senator Ralph Yar- 



borough who arranged in the last week of December to have Severity 
Lara, DiaiD^ Serna, and Mario Ti^evino flown to Washington to meet 
with Congressman George Bush, Senator Edward Kennedy, and 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and Department of 
Justice officials." As. a consequence of the ' students* visit to 
Washington, two mediators from the Justice Department were sent to 
mebt with the school board an«i the students to discuss a settlement. 
As an end result of these extensi^t^talks, the school board gave in on 
nearly every issue and no disciplinary action was' taken against any of 
the studejits involved in the walkout. The students had won. 

The victory, however, did not mean the death of the movement. 
Actually, it had just started. Jose Angel Gutierrez knew that the base 
to build.a movement dedicated to Chicaho control of their own institu- 
tions had been laid. He noted that:' 

. . . people began seeing that more and more they didn*t^iuant to be 
Anglos, At the beginning, I am almost convinced that the goal mas, 
ydu know, , that we want to make the scene better because we want to 
\ be just 4ike the Anglos, We want equal education, but right next to 
\ Anglos. Somewhere along the line, because of the, experiences of the . • 
V 'people that they had seen for a long tone and had known for a long 
\ - time, at least they thought, those hinds of images exploded . :.. 

La Razo Unido ^ _ 

y With the students' success and unity achieved anumg^hicano 
faniilies the idea of an independent third party became a prime con- 
cein. After weeks, of consultation and leg:al advice. La Raza \jnida 
.Party wias organized on January 17, 1970. A petition signed by 88 
registered voters in Zavala County, (three percent of the previous 
gener^ election) was submitted to County Judge Irl Taylor. The city 
councu and school board elections, due to be held tha{ spring, were to be 
the fir^t test for the new party. Elections, however, were not to be the 
only tekt faced by Raza Unida. Numerous legal battles lay ahead. 

The party won its first legal test after one of its candidates, Pablo 
Puente,\was harried frqm the city council race due to the fact that he 
did not \own property — specifically real estate. This provision was 
ruled un<(onstitutfonal in VJS. District Court, and Puente and the other 
La Raza Unida candidates won the election in a strong show of Chicano . 
voting strength. The victory was only partial, however, for only two of 
the five cou nci l seats and t hree of the seven school board seats had 
been contested m the election. Aftfer the fii ' sl tak ciover in 1963, th e-city- 
council haa^ revised its charter to institute staggered elections. These 
changes ma^e it impossible for the. Ch icanos to take over in one sweep 
as in 1963. In short, the change meant that thei Chicano^ would have to 
be a:ble' to hnaintain their mobilization for two years. The Chicanos, 
however, ha^ learned their lesson well the lion could not dislodge 
the cricket' so easily. A glance at the ^oter turnout figures illustrates 
the mobilization which had occurred. A total of 3,100 people were 
legally registered to vote in the Ci*ystal City school district. Of this 



total, 2,544 voters act^fdly went to the polls. Prior to the 1970 election, 
the largest voter tii^out in a school board election had been 1,705 in 
1963. In the city cotincil election a total of 2,222. people cast ballots. 
This total compares with the previous year's high of only 1,619 votesf. 

During the campaign, th^ Anglo leadership seemed tq believe that 
if they were too vocal in their opposition to La ]^a Unida, it would 
only serve to mobilise even more ^Chicanos. The Anglo-owned 
newspaper, the Zavala County Sentinel, ran a , short, terse editorial 
which only vaguely alluded to the negative effects 'that would result 
from the election of the Chicano candidates. Tliis tactic was in sharp 
contrast to the newspaper's, stinging front page editorials which had 
appeared in the four previous elections.. Three earlier, editorials 
warned ominously of the disaster which would befall the community 
non-business candidates were to win.. Only one local business . group 
saw fit to issue a similar warning. A large bilingual ad was placed in 
the ^^mper^which extolled the need for industry to improve the 
ejconomic. conditions of Crystal City.. In addition, the advertisement 
warned that: 

Industry ^ff^icials seek a community vxith harmonious relations akd a 
''stable government. They^ avoid areas where there is agitation by 
militant groups which could kinder their progress. The luorking peo- 
ple in Crystal City hurt themsehjes when they vote for candidates for 
the school board and city council who are associated with miUtant 
groups that are unfriendly to industiry, 

. The threat in the ad implied that new industry would be 
discouraged from moving to Crystal City and that perhaps industry 
such as the huge Del Monte plant just outsidei.the city would close up 
md leave. This fear had some basis iii fact — after the 1963 election a 
local packing shed had moved to a nearby community.' Considering 
that 10 percent of -the total labor force in the county is engaged in 
manufacturing and another 26 percent in agriculture (with a good por- 
tion of these working^ for Del Monte), it is not surprising that the 
possibility of such a closing would be considered by the Anglos to be a ■ 
formidable obstacle for the La Raza Unida 'candidates to overcome.* 
The tactic did not succeed. The-Chicanos won and succeeded in 
developing a new consciousness. The idea that one could indeed affect 
the political environment had spread from a small core of activists to 
the people in general. The hope of the party's organizers . Was now to 
spread to other south Texas communities. 

That such "Chicano conscfllisness" could 1}e exported was already 
"begominsr^lear^Hhi-^e^^y^ an d Carrizo Springs the fever of 

Crystal City .had already spread, and jn those .communities' elections ■ 
Raza Unida candidates had als'd 4)Mn elected. These victories were 
truly remarkable since neither community had been mobilized through 
*a school boycott as in Crystal City. In addition, no ''professional" 
organization work had been carried out. Yet both communities were 
able to follow the lead of Crystal Gty and elect Chicano candidates. 




La Raza Unida organizers Hoped to move . the party into the three- 
county area* of Zavala, Dimmit, and LaSalle for the general elections 4n 
the iall of 1970. A controversy , arose, however, regarding the legality 
of , the petitions which called for the placing of the LRUP on the ballot. 
Attorney General Crawford Martin gave. one opinion regarding the 
legality of the party and Secretary of State Bob Bullock gave another^ 
Finally, on July 27, 1970, the p.arty filed suit for a writ of mandamus in 
the Texa^ Supreme Court. The suit, however, was transferred to the 
Fourth District Court of Civil Appeals. 

y After almost as month of waiting,- the party received a negative 
jtidgmeht from the Court of Appeals. At this point the appeal was 
uken 1^ the Texas Supreme Court. In each county, the Supreme Court 
ui^held the decision bf the lower court. In Zavala County it was pointed 
out that the petition asking for the party to be placed on the ballot was 
dated "1969." Thus, it was questionable whjether or not the signatures 
on the petition were those of currently registered voters. In the case 
of Dimmit County, ten of the«signatures on the petition were found to 
have vbtpd in the Democratic priniary in May (an act which dis- 
qualified them from signing the LRUP's petition). With the dis- 
qualification of these signatures, the petition was five names short of 
the required number. Finally, La Salle County's petition was dis- 
qualified on th^ grounds that the party's lawyers had not shown ade- 
quate proof that precinct conventions had actually, been held to secure 
the signatures on the petition. All of the counties* h* lots were thus 
without the name of La Raza Unida Party. 

Though discouraged by the high court's ruling, the party began a 
mobilization drive for a write-in campaign. Although such a tactic was 
not likely to be successful, especially considering the low level of 
Chicanos' education, the threat of La Raza Unidla Party to the 
established Democratic Party had abeady seemed real enough. In a 
letter^, to a prominent Mexican-American citizen, Zavala County Judge 
Irl Taylor warned that the county's citizenry, both White and Brown, 
niust join together to defeat the "hate peddlers and militant group." In 
his call for a straight Democratic ticket vote. Judge Taylor accused the 
Chicano organizers of working only for their own glory and to line 
their own pockets. 

While it is doubtful that this particular letter had any adverse af- 
fects on the Chicano citizenry, either in the city or county-wide elec- 
*tions, the write-in campaign did fail. La Raza UiSida Party contested 
the election on the grounds . that a variety of irregutjll^ities and viola- 
tions of ^he election code had been committed. Onetexample of the "ques- 
tionable" nature of some of the practices is the case of Jose Serna, 
candidate for Cpunty Cbmfhissioner; As a result of a vigorous pffort on 
iro-part;~Mr7-Serna^received^ more than-enough-votes^ 
tion. Sinpe his name was written -in his numerical victory was thrown 
out on the technicality that the spelling of his name by^ the voters 
varied in six different ways. Thus, his vote distribution varied in the 
following manner; , 



JoseSerna 51 

Joe Serna 48 

JoseCerna 33 

Joe Cerna 39 

J. Serna 38 ^ 

J.'Cerna _15 

2^4 ' 



Serna*s opponent, Mildred Keller, had a total of 119 and won the ele^- 
^tipn. As Jose Angel Gutierrez tersely stated, "It was the first time the 
grbgo'could tell the difference between one Mexican and another.** 

Raza Unida*s appeal was thrown out of district court because of a 
technical error in the filing of the appeal. No amending of the appeal 
was allowed. At this point the party*s funds had been expended and 
. furtheir.appeals were impossible.^ 

Begsu^less of the outcome of these elections, visibility for the 
party remained high. In addition, ""because of the cnanges which wece 
rapidly being implemented within the city government and within the 
schools, there was a rapid movement of Anglos out of the city. By the - 
spring of 1971 nearly two-thirds of all the Anglo families had moved 
out of Crystal City. Thus, in the spring's city council and school board 
elections La Raza Unida Paa^ty competed its sweep of load govern- 
ment. WhUe the party had been dealt a blow by the prd^ious negative 
rulings of the Texas courts, the battle was by no means over. 

ChangM in th« Schools 

\The changes which have occurred in Crystal City since this cQm- 
plete takeover have been far reaching. In the schools bilingual educa- 
tion programs have been instituted, 4S has a free breiddast program. 
Throughout the schools a program of bicultural education has been put 
into operation (a critical move? in enhancing Chicanes* self-esteem'and 
• thus lowering the dropout rate). In/ addition, the make-up of the 
faculty and administrative staffs has changed profoundly. The most 
iinportant administrative positions (principal^ assistant principal 
school superintendent, etc.) have all been sU^fed by Chicimos sym- 
pathetic to and unde2;|standing of the needs of the student body. All 
teachers^ in the schools ure bilingual, and Mexican-American teachers 
actuaUy constitute a majority.' The school district is also much more 
aware of and wiUipg to search out jemd accept federal aid. Money has 
been received from a variety of public and private agencies. Moreover, 
the district has banned army recruiters, from the. schools and made 
school records private; As a result, the Selective Service System — 
which Chicanes often fear and distrust i-- has not been able to operate 
asitoncedid. !1 , ' 

Even the school band has been affected^by the success of La Raza 
Unida Party. The band has taken on a Chicanb image and is now seen 
at footbaU half-times spellings out "Chicane!* and "Raza" to the tune of 
"Jalisco** and "De Colores.'*. The band has been* invited to schools, 
throughout the state to demonstrate its uni(|ue Chicane soiind. 
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both f^^J^anges in- the schools were vigo'' fvusly criticized by Anglos 
Crystal City and throughout the tviate. The cry of "racism in 
City*^ >as quick to be made as was the accusation that Crystal 
child^^r^^^ls were no longer offering » first r&te education for the 
teach^w -- White Or Brown; Accoj^ia>: to these critics, certified 
other >Vere being replaced by untrained iwstructors who had no 
politiis^^Ufication than that they had supported ' Raza Unida's 
officios ?5^orts. A sxxit was brought against the school ^steni and its 
P^^^'^Jis f severs! Anglos for "racist**, hiring and firing practkes. 
was ^he best cort^^entary on these criticisms jls that (1) the suit 
sever^.^^^*cessful. and (2) schools throughout the state as well as 
study ii^^m out-of state have sent representatives to Crystal City to 
bicultvi^^ School progfjjnti, with particular emphasis on the: bilingual- 
schooler* education program, in order to obtain ideas for their own 

Trainii^^^^e the school system, important changes have also occurred, 
the eff A Programs for cijy staff and for police have greatly increased 
and >v^te *^cy <?"^lity of these Jorceo. Programs to extend sewage 
into Ojie^r^^^^^^*^^ ^^"^ neglected have been put 

the city ^ion. ^ concerted effort is being made to attract industry to ' 
^^^^ ^ crucial variable to the future of Crystal City, 

migrant Continued mechanization of so man,^ h^ a ^ -nore and more 
Cryst^ p.^e being lured to the large urban cen?^ ^ search of work. 
As yet, ^l^y hopes to attract industry to keep ats in the city, 

dustry J particular dimension is unresolved. ; ^petition for in- 

In ^l^fcourse. HUite widespread, 
the D^j vT^tion. Chicanos have finally t%ken over union activities in 
contract ^^»ite plant i^ Crystal City. The Teamsters had a sweetheart 
Chicago JJ'ith the plant which was to expire in September 1970. 

that y^., J^rt^ ^^^^ "^i^^ ^"st the Teamsters in 

petition "J^nS du^^ to a technicality in the filing of the new union's 
1973. '^ji^ ^'^e hew TeamsCer contract, however, expired in September 
yeafs^of l}^^^ Chicano union was^not to be "tricked." After three 
their Ov^j,,^^'ting tor a secoiid chance, the Chicano workers finally had 

Ev^ * ^^ion. The Team^teris were ov whelmingly defeated, 
felt the jl^^^e Chicartos' tradifJonal nemw-^is. the Texas Rangers, have 
an o'^^inaft^^^ Unida's successe.*;. Crystal, City has passed 

law enf^j J^^e which do^g not allow the Rangers to operate as an official 
whil« Ihev^*^®^^ agency on anything other than state property. Thus, 
not ^lo^vL^-ay patrol the highway that runs through the city, they r: . 
antM^tii^ on city streets. In addition, the Rangers encountered sucn 
regi^>'^ai ofJ- ^4 CotuHa that they were forced to moye their 

B^y^^**Celto the safer confines of San Antonio; 
plein<^^*tar^ ^^^^^ <lUestioJis policy selection arid prograni im- 
lem however, jjes the more fundamental and profound prob- 

more tli^^^ing control, xhe goal of Crystal City's organizers was to do 
the party" ^^^^ La Baza Unida's initial successes. 

Popularity is spreadmg rapidly throughout the Southwest 
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and beyond. At present La Raza Unida Party has branches in Texas, 
Ck>Iorado, Califor ia» Arizona, Wa^thington, Wisconsin, New Mexico, 
Ulinpis,'Ohio and lichigan. . . " 

In Texas, c? ascendancy of the party has been noteworthy. A 'Va- 
riety of comniunities have taken up the Raza Unida banner and ; un 
candidates for numerous positions. Among the communities wJich 
h^vi) elected Raza Unida-backed candidates are La Sara, Lyford, 
Cotulla, La Joya, Uvalde, Elsa, San Juan, Robstown, and Mathis. That 
this number will increase and spread to other communities in the next 
few years seems to be a matter of course/ It is even a distinct possibili- 
ty that several La ^Razct Unida candidates will make it to the Texas 
State House. Thus, Crystal City's community organizing efforts, begin- 
ning with the school boycott, have indeed become the starting point of a 
developing Chicano consciousness among the masses of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

Perhaps the most ambitious, and undoubtedly the most pro/ound, 
activity remains focussed on Crystal City arid Zavala County whic'i 
came under complete Raza Unida control in the Spring o^ 1975. Despite 
this consolidation of political control, economic difficulties remain. In 
fact, Chicano powerlessness hasL.its base in the absence of control of 
the economic resources of South 7exa:s. 

In Zavala County sixteen people and/or corporations own 96 per- 
cent of the land (hone of these land owners are Chicanos). Thus, while 
the economic potential the area is substantial in that it supplies 
nearly half of the nation's onions and spinach and a'variety of otlier 
veiretables and fruit, the people who live in Crystal City and Z??vala 
County do not directly benefit. It is likely that many of the economic 
related problems would* be well oh their way to resolution ^if the in- 
digenous residents of the area reaped the gains from the fertile land. 

Under the leadership of Jose Angel Gutierrez, who is now County- 
Judge of Zavala County, a program to secure control of the land has 
been started. Several tactics are to be utilized. First, the county is at- 
tempting to buy the l^n^yfrom its absentee owners. Second, the county 
is approaching the owners with the idea of leasing ttie land. Third^^ the 
tax structure of the county, which under Anglo domination gave a 
variety of tax breaks to the ^and owners, is being changed so as to ha^e 
at feast two potential consequences. On the one hand it is hoped that 
higher taxes will compel some owners to sell or lease, and on the other, 
the increased revenue from higher taxes can be put to work for the 
community.- Fourth, and the most ambitious, is for the county to take 
the land through the use of eminent domain. This concept allows a 
governmental unit to force owners to sell if it is declared in the "pV^iic 
welfare" to do so. The County intends to argu6 that, given the. 
economic condition of its residents* it is clearly in the ''public welfare" 
to take the land. Preliminary legal research ha^ shown that no court in 
the statf; of Texas has ever decided ag^a'D^ ' the governmental unit and 
for the individual. The profound ramifi \ .ciis of a successful effort by 
the county government to secure the land in this manner is Clearly ev^i- 
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dent. The political, social, and economic shock waves would have stag- 
gering iniplications for the entire system of private ownership of land. 

In the long run, then, what began as a rather modest task, center- 
ing around the question ol whether Chicanos had good enough legs to 
be cheerleaders, might have consequences far beyond those an- 
ticipated by the local organizers. To focus attention on lack of control 
of resources of production as the primary cause of 0\icfmo 
powerlessness is to focus on the roots of T^niied States'.society and its 
rigid system of 5tratification. The conscioysness that such a focus 
might eventually foster, not only among Chicanos but also among 
other powerless peoples, might be more irritation than the lion could 
bear! The beast could well fall. 
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CHAPTERS 

Indian Parents Strive for 
Community Control: 

Tlie StoiYof 
Thre0 lndia^n Sclioois 

Kirlce Kickingblrd'^ and 
Lynn Shelbyt 

. We. know that you highly esteem the kind of learning taught in 
those colleges . . . But you, who are wise^ must know that different na- 
tions have different conceptions of things; and you will, therefore, not 
toke it amiss if our ideas of this kind of educ^ipn happen not to be the 
Mme with yours. We have had some eocperi^^e of if. Several of our 
young people were formerly ^brought up at the colleges of the northern 
provinces; they vjere instructed in aU your sciences; but when they 
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came back to its, they were bad runners^ ignorant of every mearis of 
living in the vjoods, unable to bear either cold or hunger, knew neither 
how to build a cabin, take a deer, nor kill an enemy, spoke our 
language imperfectly, were, therefore, totally good for nothing: We 
are, hou)ever, not the less obliged by your kind offer, though we 
decline '^cepting it: and to show .^r grateful sense of it, if the 
g< , " ;w oj Vir^nia mili send us a dozen of their sons, we will take 
gn 9 of their education, instTmct them in all we know, and make 
meti .iem. [Amerkaa State Papers (Indian Affairs, Class II, VoL 1) 

117 i5)p.m] 

this reply from chiefs of the Six Nations was made to the Gover- 
nor of Virginia during the Treaty of Lancaster in 1744, when the 
Virginia Commissioners offered to educate six of the chiefs* sons at a 
college in Williamsburg, Virginia. The Europeans* educational system 
was intended to preserve their culture and society. The Indians re- 
jected that European-American system for the same reasons. But like 
some collective Prometheus, the Euro-Amerjcans were determined to 
bring not fire, but education to the American Indians. Whilt Pro- 
metheus was tortured by the gods of Olympus for bringing the feift of 
fire to men, the situation was not the same when thn Europeans 
brought education to the Indians. It was the recipit ts, not the 
benefactors, who suffered the tortures. The plan ners and ad 
minlstrators of American Indian policy would set forth with mis- 
sionary zeal to bring the "habits and arts of civilization" the savages 
through education. Though the Indians rejected the educational 
system time and again as. the spokesman for the Six Nations had done, 
and though the Indians attempted to adapt the white system of educa- 
tion to their needs, the whites insisted that only their methods of 
education would work. Indians have gained little satisfaction from be- 
ing able to say, "I told you so.** 

' Despite the fact that many Indian leaders made^lear that they did 
not *^Bsteem the kind of learning taught** in the white educational 
system, the whites failed to listen; or having listened, failed to hear; or 
"having heard, failed to believe. By the 1890s, there was little reason to 
listen. The tribes had moved to lands reserved for their own use in 
return for certain paynients from the U.S. under treaty agreements. 
Instead of acting as a liaison officer between the United States and the 
tribes, the Indian agent had become an autocrat with military troops 
to bade up his edicts. With the slaughter of Sioux families at Wounded 
Knee in December of 1890 and the nominal end of Indian wars, repres- 
sion of the Indian governments became a matter of. course. The reser-. 
vations become more like prison camps than final, free reserved 
homelands as promised. 

The education of young Indians suffered drastically. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, the Cherokee/Choctaw school systems 
were responsible for an adult lit^^racy rate of 60 percent and a tribal 
pride in^the schooling of children. Everything changed when federal 
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auth.r. cs : ^placed the tribal and missionary system with their own 
day r h av ing, schools. By 1909, a special U.S. Senate Subcom- 
mit. ot. ^ndian Education reported a literacy rate of 40 percent for 
Cheruf^tL^t. adults, a public-school dropout rate of 73 percent, and an educa- 
tion level below average for Oklahoma and below the average of rural and 
non-white of the st^te. The decline of Cherokee education symbolized 
the direction and impact of federal policy throughout the country, as 
report after report, and re-organization act after re-organization act 
over the course of this century prevented Indian parents from having 
direct say in the education of their children. ^ 

Community control as an educational concept for Indian com> 
munities has re*emerged only- recently; The first instance of these 
reforms in recent years took place in a small Navajo community at 
Rough Rock, Arizona in 1966. 

A groups of concerned parents, teachers and administrators, 
discouraged by the high dropout rates and poor achievement levels of 
the Navajo youngsters, developed plans for a community school, 
whereby parents would' serve as teacher aides and counselors teaching 
Navajo language and culture. The Rough Rock community formed an 
alMndian school board, which set put to negotiate with the Navajo 
Tribe (which was very supportive) and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) to take over the local school. This board also oversaw the 
development of a new and culturally relevant curriculum. 

Although the efforts of the Rough Rock parents were gaining 
momentum, no other community control movements were initiate<j un- 
til 1969. The lapse of three years is most like;ly attributable to the 
BIA's hesitancy and unwillingness to turn over its own federal school 
system to local Indian parents. However, the influx of community con* 
trolled funds resulting, from the federal poverty monies of the 1960s 
anjd the mandates set forth in President Nixon's Special Message on 
Indian Affairs in July 1970 began to make a difference, he President 
outlined a policy for Indian self-determination and local control of pro- 
grams and monies which included specific educational policy recom- 
mendations: 

One of the saddest aspects of Indian life in the United States is the low 
quality of Indite, education. Dropout rates for I idians are tvnce the na- 
tional c rmge, ^r,^ ' c avemge educational level for all Indians under 
Fed^rfU svpenns -^K v less than six school years. Agfdn, at least apart 
of the p. ')bf^jp sfi w jrom the fact that the Federal government is try- 
ing tj do r Indic what mar>^,y Indians cotUd do better for themselves. 
G£)^^s ca.i^v r. , p-;>b'r.' thnt *he Indian community should have the 
rign- U ^ver *he cnjif.r<:l ai'd operation of federaUy funded pro- 
grami,, oelieve everi^ hdian rcmrrtnity wishing to do so shcfuld be 
able to control its own Indian schools This control would be exercised 
by school boar.ds selected by It* ;^ri;, mr^- functioning much like other 
school hoards throughout the nation. 

In 1969, almost simultaneously, three Indian communities — at 
S-ioiah, New Mexico; Wind River, Wyoming; and Rocky Boys, Mon * 
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tana — took steps to put the P^^* .t^ssage irio action by 

. creating community-run schools. In nil ;r»scances, the Indian parents 
complained of high dropout rates, disciplinary problems, poor achieve- 
ment levels, and high degrees of discrimination in the surrounding 
non-Indian communities. The. Sioux communities of Pine Jlidge and 
Rosebud were also contemplating t^e movement toward community 
control. 

In 1970, a group of Indian parents (Birgil Kill Straight and Gerald 
Clifford, both Oglala Sioux; Abe Plummer. a Navajo^^arbara Sage and 
Al Redman, Arapaho from Wind River; and SylvestSsKnows Gun and 
Ted Rising Sun of the Cheyenne community '.t Busby an[dLan:e Deer, 
Montana) came to Washington, D.C. to discuss vvith abjfies Hawkins, 
then I^ector of BIA Education, the concept of Indian community con- 
. trol. The group had submitted four proposals to the BIA requesting 
either planning or operational funds for community schools. Con- 
fronted w h bureaucratic excuses and indecision, they sought the 
assistance of national legislators on Capitol Hill. 

The parents' claims were so stirring that a group of legislative 
assistants On the Hill formed a. Committee of Congre^isional Aides. 
This committee exerted pressure on the bureaucracies (especially the 
BIA) who were thwarting the parents' eflorts. The bureaucracies 
began to consider these Indian communities' requests for their own 
schools. 

. - T^^ Indian parent initiative led to the establishment of three 
community schools which will be^iscussed in this chapter. They are . 
three exarr4f>les of a growing "attfernative"* Indian community school 
movement. Only 20 such schools exist %S^a^^the. country. Their 
children number approximately 1400, not countinf'the 300 ^ho attend 
community-run higher educational centers on reservations. These 
rtumbers are small when compared to national figures. There* are near- 
ly 300,000 Indian school age children in this country. Three-fourths at- 
tend public schools; almost all of the remaining children attend pri- 
vate and mission schools, a&d federal day and boar ding schools admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In light of the history of Indian 
education, these schools support President Nixon'ii special message that 
Indian parents **.could do better for themselves." 

Ramah Navolo High ikhpol 

The Navajo Reservation is located in the northeast corner of 
Aris^ona where Arizona, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico meet. With 
pt.ill square miles r.nd 125,000 tribal members, it constitutes the 
^.rgi^st Indian reservation in the country, and compares in size to the^ 
6 aie at West Vfrginia. Along the eastern border of the reservation the 
ownership pattern changes so that there are alternating parcels of 
! d owned by Indians and non-Indians. This is referred to as the 
*cr.9ckerboard,area." In this area about 45 miles southeast of Gallup 
and 135 miles west of Albuquerque, sits the town of Ramah, New Mex- 
ico. 
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. Perhaps the most striking feature is that there is a community at 
all. Outside of Ramah the Navajos .live in hogans. These traditional 
homes don*t include electricity or running water. Most of the people 
who live in Ramah own or work on the small ranches in the area. Those 
who do not work on the ranches and farms may have jobs in Gallup or 
Albuquerque. The work is generally Qf the sporildic, Jow paying, semi> 
skilled variety. The dry farming crop is corn and the ranches raise cat> 
tie and sheep. Some of the Navajo people are silversmiths and rug 
weavers. While thet Indian families are large, ranging from 5 to 16 
children, Ramah itself has a population of only 1,500, most of whom are 
white and Mormon. 

The Gallup*McKinley school district had charge of Ramah High 
School until 1968. In that year, the county school board concluded tliat 
it was financially unfeasible to continue the school at Ramah. The 
Navajo people at Ramah had tlie choice of.sending their children to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools, or bussing them to a con> 
solidated public school some 30 miles away. The Gallup-Mci^ley 
school district initially agreed to provide transportation and then 
found a number of reasons v^M ito do so. A staff attorney for the Navajo 
legal services ui it, Dinebeiina Nahiilna be Agaditahe (DNA), had filed 
suit at the parents* request to keep the school open. The suit was not 
successful but a second suit to force the school district to maintain bus 
transportation was. Still, it clearly was not what the community 
wai^ted. The Navajo parents were concerned that their ildren had to 
travel long distances to attend, the federal boarding ^i^nools or the 
public cciQAolidated school. The boarding school merely continued a 
pattern of ^he last hundred years in Indian education. In the winter, 
travel conditions were especially hazardous when the long 4istances 
were combined with bad weather conditions. Wh^n the. itudents 
started to attend the schools away from home, the dropout rate began 
to climt). The children's dislike for schooling away from home began to 
manifest itself in asocial behaviot at the schools and at home. Mormons 
purchased the building when the public school closed. The Navajo 
parents decided it would be a good place to establish their own school 
system for their children. 

The Navajo community at Ramah elected a five person school 
board. It consisted of J:^ii^Martinez, the first chairman; Bessie Begay, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Bertha Lorenzo, Abe* Plummer and Chavez 
Coho. Mrs. Lorenzo, a housewife and mother without any formal 
education, spe^headed much of the effort to establish the school. Mr. 
Plunnmer did have formal education consisting of a B.A. in elementary 
education from Northern. Arizona Universi^. Mrs. Loren^x) and M* 
Plummer were the only two who spoke English. The parents clearly 
saw the problems of the children in the existing non-Indian school 
systems both federal and public. The children were discipline prob- 
lems in both kinds of schools and at home. There was a great defici^vncy 
in basic skills such as reading, math, and language. There were iarge 
numbers of runaways and dropouts. More than anything else, the 
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parents wanted their children home. ' 

To establish the school, the Navajo school board ne^eded help and 
they received it from several sources. The Shaker Foundation pro- 
vided them with a small grant to get started. The Indian board con- 
tacted the Office of American Affairs in the U.S. Office of Education 
(USOE) for technical assistance. Next, they were referred to the 
Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Foundation who sent them to Don Olson. 
Olson was a Navajo-speaking former VISTA volunteer who had spent 
three years at Ramah. Mike Gross, the DNA attorney who had initially 
filed the lawsuits for Ramah to keep the school open and buses run* 
ning,' left DNA to work full-time for Ramah*s Indian School board. 
These two men met with the community and school board to discuss 
the typ^ of school they wanted and the legal procedures and . 
^bureaucratic processes necessary to achieve the desired type of 
school. 

The parents and school board already had a concept of the new 
school arid what they wanted from the curriculum. The school was to 
emphasize Navajo culture. The curriculum was to provide vocational 
skills training centered on jobs related to the community, reading and 
language development in both Navajo and English, basic mathematical 
skills, and a place for Indian arts such ais basketmaking.and weaving. 

To finance school operations, the board decided on a contract 
school arrangement. The community, through the tribe, would con- 
tract with the BIA to operate the facility. The Indian community 
would lease the Mormon-owned former public school facUity. The 
board members went to Washington where ythey sought to negotiate ^ 
an agreeable contract with the BIA. The I^mah Indian School board 
conceived the idea of a tuition rebate systeijci. The BIA v^M-ld determine 
how much it was spending for each Ramah student prc'^^ntly in board- 
ing and public schools and provide the Ramah Indian School with the 
same amount to operate their own ^ch^pl. Refusing to take ''no** from 
BIA personnel for an answer, the Raipah board went to Capitol Hill to 
gain congressional support. After three trips to Washington, D.C. the 
pressure on the bureaucrats built up sufficiently for a contract to be 
negotiated successfully in the fall of 1970. The nearly 170 students 
could come home. Rams^h students did come home, and. by the 1973-74/ 
school year, the schpol was in fiill stride, with its first full-time prin- ' 
cipal in ofHce. 

Rocky Boys School 

Situated in the midst of the Bear Paw Mountains of northeastern 
Montana is the Rocky Boys Reservation of Chippewa and Cree In- 
dians, population 1,000. The Indian people of Rocky Boys are generally 
poor, niost of ^hem living on a subsistence economy of stock raising. 
Some people work in the- cities af Great Falls and Havre, the kind of 
cities where Indians were accustomed to signs such as ''No Dogs and 
Indians Allowed,** not too many years ago. 

Discontei)]b was brey/ing among the Indian parents on the Rocky 
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Boys Reservation for' years about the conditions under which their 
youngsters were being educated. In the late sixties, th<^ high in- 
cidence of dropouts and disciplinary problems combined with the high 
degree of pre;fudi(!e and discrimination against Indians in the public 
school" district of the nearby town, Havre, where the Chippewa>Cree 
students in the community attended school, reached a critical peak. 
They had had only five high school graduates in ten years. Something 
had to be done. 

Most of the children in the community had attended the public 
schools since 1959 when the BIA decided to end its responsibility for 
education on the reservation. Problem students in the community had 
been' traditionally sent' to BIA boarding schools at Busby and in other 
states. Indian parents wanted to create an independent public school 
district on their reservation so that a community-relevant curricuhim 
could be developed to interest their children in receiving an education. 

Parents led by Dorothy Small and Alice Russett, both 
housewives, organized a community meeting where the parents and 
community members voted on whether they wanted to become an in- 
dependent public school system or not. They dia."Mrs. Small and Mrs. 
Russett contacted Leland Pond, an Assiniboine law student, to in- 
vestigate the legality of beginning a public school district and to work 
with the parent s of the community. 

During the preliminary part of the negotiations with the Havre 
Public School District . No. 16 and the State Department of Educatiojit 
the tribal council at Rocky Boys would not support the .parents' ef- 
forts. As a result, no help was forthcoming from the BIA. 

Additional assistance was needed. Mrs. Small qpntacted the Office 
of American Indian Affairs in the USOE for assistance. She was re- 
ferred t6 the Robert F. Kennedy Memorial Foundation which 
responded by sending a husband-wife team, Sandy and Dave Robinsoi^, 
with education and legal experience, to assist the community. The 
Robinsons incorporated the local education committee, of parents and 
went to foundations for support. The Elliott Foundation of New York 
came through with the first $5,000. In themeantime the Robinsons 
studied the legal processes required to n. ^ke the change, and the 
educational committee,, led by Mrsi Small; v^orked hard to gain the 
support of other member$ of the tribe. ] 

Mrs. Small, aided by Mrs. Robinson, arranged for a hearing with 
the Havre Public School District to get permission to become a 
separate district. Knowing that th^ school board's chief argument 
against separation would be the Rocky Boys community's inability to 
finance their own district, the two women and the educational commit- ' 
tee sought funds prior to the hearing. They contacted the BIA, Vhich 
finally endorsed the idea and sent a telegram to- the tribe pledging 
financial support. In like manner, they attempted to get the support of 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, then James Allen. Through the 
Office of American* Indian Affairs an initial commitment was made to 
the parents when they made a personal visit to the Commissioner of 
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Education in Washington. In the end, however, Dr. Allen refused to 
send a telegfram of support because he felt that it would interfere ^ith 
states* rights. A telegram ofehdorsement from USOE was finally sent 
by the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation for thie 
Department of Health, Ec cation an^d Welfare who supported the con- 
cept on^the basis of the I)Iixon Indian Message of 1970 and pledged 
$35,000 in funds. 

The next step ^as to. obtain the budget details from the State of 
Montana about the^ federal, state, and county funds which supported 
the Indian students from Rocky Boys .who attended the Havre Public 
School District. Because most pi z schools are reimbursed by th^ 

\ stitte after they have made expenditures, they needed a funding base 

\lrom which to work. When they learned -that federal and state funds 
would amount to $35,000, they successfully set out. to raise additional 
n^ney from the S & H Greenstamp Foundation, the Great Western 
Foundation; Rockefeller BrothecrPund, and tho' Playboy Foundation. ^ 

' After the finai^icial compitmcnt was ileivicr^tratedp pcrmissidn 
was granted by the ]ocal schV gl di strict for the Indian community to 
set up their school. The neJct obstacle to overcome was a state hearing. 
To hold such a hearing would mean that the members of the organiza- 
tion would have to show their support en masse for the separate school 
district. Many of the parents who worked for the tribe and the BIA 
• ere afraid to take tiis>^ off from work. Mrs. Small negotiated with the 
tribe and the local BIA agency to declare a halfway holiday on the day / 
of the hearing. The next problem to be Solved was, transportation to 
arid from the hearing. Most of the people could not a^f^rd to travel to 
the state capital at Helena. She first requested tase of school buses of 
the Havre sthW\ district and was refused. Then she sought the 

'^assistance of a Iqcai church and was granted the use of their buses. 
With' all stumbling blocks removed, the Indian parents went to the 
hearing and met with success. 

After the successful state hearing and Indian community victory, 
the educational comniitt^ of the Rocky Boys Reservation gained the 
support of the fribal government. The Indian parents achieved a re- 
sounding victory^ Rocky BoVs Public School District No. 7 opened its 
doors in September' 1970. ^ , . ^ 

Winning the fight to form a separate \public school district was an 
important step for many leaders of the parent movement who had lit- 
tle more than a fifth grad,^ education themselves. Few of them had 
ever been to their state capitol, n<^e of tl^em had legally fought the 
local school board at Havre, or had ever been to. Washington, I^C. 
With a determination that would put PTA*s and school boards of most 
middle class' communities to shame, the parents of the Rocky Boys 
Reservation won a very important battle -r local control of their 
children's education. 

Bert Corcoran, a member of the community who became the first 
superintendent of the school district, proved to be a good choice. 

. Meetlnr £;t<^dly as they did before the battle was won, the all- 



Indian sc))ool board decided upon educational guidelines to be used in 
the schools. The comixiunity decided on an eilvironmental ai^d 
ecological approach to education — one which would incorporate many 
of the traditions of the tribe into the curriculum. Old pedple of the 
tribe were used as resource persons and the Cree language was tauglit. 
along with basic English language arts. Believing that a closer rela- 
tionship between the parents, teachers, and the students was important, 
class sizes were reduced, and teachers were required to spend time work- 
ing in the community^ The school itself serves as a community center 
where both adults and children can learn. Rather than stand- 
ing apart from the community, the school and its teachers have been 
integrated into the way of life of the^Chippewa*Cree on the, Rocky Boys 
Reservation. » ^ . ' 

Wyoming Indian High School \ 

The Wind River Shoshone-Arapaho Reservation situated in the 
rolling foothill$ of the Rockies has a population of approximate^ 7,000 
people, 5,500 of whom are Indians. Most of the people who do not worjc 
for the tribe, the Bureau of Indian Affair', or the Indian Health Ser- 
vice,' work in mills, uranium mines, the iron ore mines of U.S. Steel, or 
as custodians and cooks in the various federal instkllatio^ s serving thg 
reservation and nearby communities. As in the case with many 
western communities in the nearby towns < Hiverton and Ender (where 
the high schools serving. Wind River youths are located), there 
is a high degree of discrimination against Indians.. The educational 
problems which had become so critical during the Jast decadeMor Wind 
River children were similar to those of Ramah and Rocky Boys - very 
low achievement levels and a high degree of dropouts and disciplinary 
problems. While public elementary schools located^ the reservation 
educated the primary youngsters, the adolescents wfre sjiipped to un- 
friendly high schools or to BIA boarding schools to handle "discipline" 
prqblems. j - ~ 

The Indian parents of the reservation knew something had to be 
done to change this situation. In 1968, they thought they had found an 
answer to the problem. At^ that time the State of .Wyoming Depart- 
ment of Education began to reorganize its state public school dlltricts. 
A parent group led by Al Sage, Al Redman, Alberta Friday, Tom 
Shakespeare and M^v and Mrs. Dar^vrin Sinclair submitted plans to the 
local county to-^^rm, an independent public* school district defined by 
reservation boundaries. The sti^jte used an administrative loophole to 
\reject the plans of the Wind'River community. 

Disappointed but not i discouraged, the parent group formed an 
organization known as thb Wyoming Indian Education Association. 
Th6 parents had wanted tp forni an independent public school districf 
because the problems of firiancinjg would be less. Since this seemed inft- 
possible for the moment, :they bfegan to investigate other methods of 
gaining local control. They japproached the Office of Education and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. A^ter almost two years of struggle and many 
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trips to Washinglon, the Wyoming Indian High School opened in 
January of 1972. While the Indian parent^ and the education associa* 
tidfn know that much of the achievement is due to their efforts, they all 
agree that final success would not have been realized without congres- 
sional help, especially that of Dick McCall, chairman of the Ck)mmittee 

/of Congressional Aides and staff perscin to Senator Gail McGee of 
Wyoming. #\ 

The final arrangements ^tnat led to local control were made 
through a contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The BIA, as with 
Ramah School/ was hesitant tb relinquish its Responsibility for educa* 
tion on the W nd River Reservation to the Indian parents. Congres* 

^ sional pressure hud X\. '•ced its harid. 

The new Indian school board felt that it was important to dey^elop 

^a curriculum that would offer their ' youngsters the same material 'jas 
they would fiimfl in any nbn-Indiah system. Howevert they also wanted 
the* curriculum to include culturally relevant materials and texts, and 
special courses of ' interest to Indian students. An Indian Studies 
course and Reservation Civics class have been incorporated Into the 

, curriculum. Although not required, these, courses have b^n popular 
among the students. In addition, the parents felt that closer teacher- 
student relationships were important to help students build positive 
self'imiages of themselves. Much of this | closer contact has beetle 

' established through the 4ise of parents 4^ teacher aides, smaller- 
classes, and individualized academic^d p^sy^hological counseling. 

The^ major problem since the openir« of! the high School has b€|en 
the lack of funds. The Bureau of Indian r.. ?Vs never provided enough 
moiiey to meet .the educatidhal goals ' community. The land on 
which the sc|ioal is located is a SO-acr* donated ,to the communi- 

ty by the Eoisoopal Church. The builc iiich house the school are 
leased from IhJ Episcopal Church. Thc^ old, run down, and in con- 
stant need qilcostly repairs. While the costa of operating -the^school 
h'ave increasect funds contracted by Ihe BIA have remained the same. 
Some parentslare planning- to reopen negoUatjions with the state of 
Wyoming to form an independent j uct/c school system, in order to suf- 
ficiently meet the financial and e<i cAtionai responsibilities of running 

-the school. 

Wyoming Indian High School enrollment has risen from 3$ 
: students when the school be^anrto 118 registered pupils. The parents 
within the community are pleased with the results so far, espeieially 
with the renewed interest of their children in receiving an education. 
As with Ramah Navajo High School and Rocky Boys Public School 
District, th^ future offers numerous challenges and opportunities to 
the parents and stu ients of the Wind River Reservation that they are 
certain to meet and seize. 

The Future of Indian Controlled Schools 

In October of 1971, seven representatives of four Indian schools 
met in Boulder, Colorado to discuss the creation of a coalition of Indian 
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schools concehvi^ij^h educational reforms. In December of that same 
year, the group v^as instrumental in organizing the Coalition of Indian 
Controlled School Boards (CICSB). Three years later CICSB served 87 
Indian schools and organizations in 26 states. *Those members of 
CICSB who do hot control and manage their own educational system 
are interested in undertaking such responsibilities in the future. The 
CICSB provides legal, technical, and community development services 
to Indiaif^ groups which request assistance in establishing their own 
school boards, committees and organizations. All the Indian in- 
dividuals mentioned earlier in this chapter are in some way connected 
with CICSB as members of the board of directors, the staff, or part of a 
continuing effort at the community level. 

In an article in the April 1973 issue of the EDUCATION JOUR> 
NAL of the Institute for the Developt^q^nt of Indian Law, the executive 
director of CICSB responded to questions about community school ef* 
forts. In answering questions abouC the make-up of the member 
schools in the coalition, Gerald Clifford said: 

We have member schools that are public school districts and others 
that are tribal education committees. We also have school boards 
that receive their authority or charter from their oum tribes. We 
have Indian community schools which have state charters as. well as 
JOM committees and other advisory boards. The principle of unity 
which keeps all of these varied types of Indian controlled educational 
institutions working together is that they all believe that Indians can 
best run their own schoolsi they believe that they should run their 
pitm schools; and they believe that they will run their oum schools. 
We are in business to make this happen. 

When we asked about the assets which would make the community ef- 
forts ,to achieve control a success, he replied: 

The greatest a^set we have as an organization is a membership that 
in living proof that Indians can run their oum schools, and run them 
better than anything that ha^ been tried before by the non-Indians. 

The change to. the Indian community control is the fastest grow- 
ing Indian educational movement. As suggested in the statements 
above by Gerald Clifford, control is not limited to the complete 
takeover of an educational system. It also includes iihpacting school 
^boards and educational, committees* and .learning to negotiate with 
' state and federal educational agencies, ^br years, the Indian parents 
had been inactive and perhaps thought to be indifferent to the educa- 
tion of their children because of outright discrimination and lack of 
respect for a true cultural partnership. The educational achievement 
under the traditional systems of education, however, has sadly proved 
that without the involvement of the Indian parent, education ot Indian 
children cannot succeed. 

For Indians to gain control of theii^ schools they, just as nonJn- 
dian groups, must have an impact on their immediate ^surrounding 
community. But the Indian struggle must surpass the efforts of other 
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people, for their efforts have only been successful when taken to the 
Congress. The Constitution of the United States has accorded respon> 
sibility for the conduct of Indian affairs to the Congress. After nearly 
200 years, the people of the "domestic dependent nations," the "depen- 
dent sovereignities" known as Indian tribes, find this still to be the 
case. 

Birgil Kill Strafight, president of the CICSB, feels that in the 
future the struggle, to achieve community control will be made easier 
only if the two primary agencies responsible for Indian education (BIA 
and the TJSOE) develop a policy to support community efforts for Im 
dians and thereby do away with the bureaucratic and administrative 
obstacles caused by their refusal to do so. Once having established a 
policy, Mr. Kill Straight feel^that a true measure of their commitment 
to a policy will be measured by the amount of financial support that is 
given to emerging community educational systems. 

The administration of Indian schools is best left to members of the 
local community. This was true in the past, as is seen in the example of 
the Cherokee; it is true in the present ai^ seen at Ramah, Rocky Boys 
and Wind River; and it will be true in the future. For ah educational 
system to be successful, the parents of a community must "highly 
esteem the kind of learning taught" in those schools in their communi- 
ty. This can only be achieved by community control. 
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CHAPTER 9 i 

The Milwaukee Federation 

■ -of ■ ■ y'l 

Independent CommunitV 
Schools 

J. Madeleine Nash^ 

/' 

Not long ago north Milwaukee ^ ims a smug, /prosperous communir 
ty stocked luith the descendants of good German burghers, robust 
Lutherans and Boman Catholics who painted their names large on 
*store front signs and built rows of pleasqnt/shi^gled houses for their 
ever iTicreasing families,. Now, although traces of the last -Muellers and 
Meyers still Unger, the neighborhood ^ changed into a poverty- 
stricken Black ghetto, and^at night you^ng men in BorsaUno hats and 
high-heekd boots swagger in and out of the bars on thUrd Street 

Remarkably enough, it is here, in decaying north Milwaukee, that 
one of the country's most exciting and promising experiments in alter- 
native education v>as launched in /1969: the Milwaukee Federation of 
Independent Community Schools/ Even more remarkably, five years 
\ later, the Federation and most of its member schools were stiU going, 
.a trS>ute perhaps to sheer hurr^im cvssedness and powerful determina- 
tion. A Chicago Sun-T^imesr reporter put it very well **In Milwaukee's 
inner city/' he' wrote, *-six firiancially-troubled Roman CathoUd schools 
have been transformed into six financially-troubled, nonsectarian, 

. ■ ' . . . . / 

■. ■ / 

*J« Mad»Uin« Naih is/a corresf ondent in the Chicago, bureau of Time 
Magazine. 
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c<ymmuniiy<onirolled schools with remarkable vitality,'* 

Broken promises, financial difficulties, xntemal political sqvab- 
bles — these are the liabilities of any community school, and as we 
shall see, the Milwaukee Federation has had its share. In addition, 
most of the parent-founders were poor. Black and often lacked a high 
school education. On paper, all this adds up to a losing combination. 
But in reality? Well, that's another story, one which may yet have a 
happy ending. 

It begins in the late 1960s when Milwaukee's Catholic Archdiocese 
began trying to divest itself of a growing problem: the inner city 
parochial schools. Well-to-do White parishes might be prompted occa: 
sionally to ihake a donation to some far-away African or— South- 
Ami^rican mission, but support a struggling parochial school five miles 
away? That was out of the question. Besides, as the White population 
moved out of the inner city, enrollment in the Catholic city^ school 
system dropped: the parishes likewise experienced a sag in member- 
ship, a dip in the Sunday collection. Financially, it became blear that 
the schools would only sink deeper and deeper into the red. 

If the times had been different, the Church might well hav e con- 
sidered withdrawing completely, following the frantic retreat of its 
White parishioners. But with social concern among the clergy at an alj- 
time high, with the 1967 northside riots burned into recent memory, it 
found it had to deal with the question: how can the Church close its 
schools in the Black areas and keep them open, even build new ones, in 
White area^? To solve the dilemma, councils were created, 
democratically staffed with priests, nuns, and parents from the four- 
teen schools concerned. Interestingly enough, in the beginning parent 
participation was minimal. Then, suddenly, it caught fire. 

What roused the parents to action? Unfortunately, np good 
records exist of these early deliberations. There are no first-person 
diaries, only bare, poignant minutes of the many long drawn-out 
meetings. "The Archbishop gave a pretty sad picture of the financial 
situation confronting the Archdiocese,** reads one early account. "But 
in the same vein, we were told not to despair, but to have extreme op- 
timism as far as the future is concerned." Gradually, the choice became 
clear. Either the schools would have to be closed, or the parents would 
have to shoulder the burden of maintaining them. 

Who cares about some lousy little parochial schools anyway? The 
question echoes across years of my life; I hated the Catholic school I at- 
tended when I was 6, 7 and 8, the dust which blew off the playground 
at recess smelling of venial sin and chocolate cupcakes with vanilla 
icing. But the parents in Milwaukee were concerned with the more basic 
problem of having to send their children to the increasingly brutal and 
ncin-responsive public institutions which today, in the inner city at 
least, manage to pass for schools. 

Rosemary Holley, a handsome woman who now heads the Martin 
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Luther King Inner City Development Project, was the parent who 
signed the legal document incorporating the Federation in 1969. "One 
thing was for sure!** she exclaims without hesitation. "I knew that 
mine wasn't going to go t6 a public school. I have thirteen childrei^and 
in earlie/ years they all went to public schools. The first boy didn't go 
to a Catholic high school he went to a public high school and he 
dropped out. All of them that stayed in Catholic schools graduated. I 
can't help thinking there's a connection. I. myself^ went to Catholic and 
public schools both. I didn't think the Catholic schools were any better, 
but by the time I had children the Catholic schools had improved. They, 
were much better .than the public schools. I suppose I just felt that 
some basic things are important. Reading, writing and arithmetic* of 
course, but also some human things, like respect and stuff/l. 



-"-ATTtmpSFlant catalyst, Holley and the others^^agreed, was the late 
Bishop Marie Reed, who spoke fervently to the assembled Milwaukee 
parents . about how she^ had helped to start the Morgan Community 
School in Washington) D.C. "Break away!" she exhorted\her audience. 
"Do it!" And shortly thereafter, three of the schools did. St. Boniface 
was first. After Reed had spoken, the meeting broke and the parents 
from each school caucused. Then, when they reassembled, the 
spokesm a n from - St. Bonifac e ro ao; - W e 'v e voltfU to break a Way and " 
become a community sVhooll". Two other scho6ls — St. Francis and 
Holy-Trinity^Our Lady o£ Guadaloupe ~. followed, and thus it was that 
the Federation was born. A 

The beginnings wereNeuphoric. In the words of one of the par- 
ticipants, "Everybody was >\appy. Everybody was excited. We'd meet 
and talk and meet and talk.^ was amazing the involvement, the con- 
stant drive in you. I really had to slow down; my doctJSr told me to." 
Soon, however, reality began intruding, and the struggle to survive 
began. . \ 

■ ■ \ ■ 

Getting Started 

How were the schools which had broken away to treat the otKfers 
-whirh hadjaotT^Oneof the university ad^sers made a recommendation 
which the par^ntTTOlally accepted: the federal Title I money, which 
had beeil instrumental in funding the ojid parochial schools would 
henceforth go only toward planning the future of thfe schools which had 
broken away from the Church. - \ 

This was a fair decision, but one which caused much bitter 
fighting between the community ^chools and\ the others, marking the 
beginnings, of a split between religious and non-religious secular in- 
terests which would remain a source of tro\jbIe. When four other 
schools — Martin Luther JCing, Michael, Leo and Harambee — joined 
the Federation in 1970, the division solidified. There were still eight 
rther schools which had participated in the liearings but declined 
federation. Reluctantly, the Church continued to. lend them support, 
while withdrawing aid from the community scl^ools. At the time, 
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observers point out, most of these non-community schools were on the 
couter fringes of the inner city, in areas still White-enough to impart a 
sense of security. Today, however, these same 'schools are in deep 
trouble; it has become obvious that the Archdiocese cannot^ carry their 
deficits forever. Will they try to joiri the Federation and demand their 
share of the increasingly meager common funds? Not surprisingly, 
« community school parents balk at the idea. 

To many, the difficulties which soon arose with the Church came 
as a surprise, for in the beginning the Milwaukee Federation seemed 
to enjoy. an enviable position. After all, one of the greatest problends 
encountered by the community schools in the past had been that of 
finding school buildings which 'met local health and safety standards. 

..™Here~the--Milwftuk«er parents Tiad guaiaiitees of $r*a yeST'lfffiS^ner 
pre-existing school buildings which already had municipal approval. 
Or rather, they thought they had. In actuality, one school soon found 
itself charged a monthly rent of $600 by its parish, and eventt^illy 
thre!^ schools were forced to move by unsympathetic pastors. As one 
. parent explained, "The Archbishop was a blinding factor. We^ngt with 
him and he told us, *If you can go intb something new and make a go of 

^gMt J['UJbebe hind you 100%.' We didnlii'lfi stion; we hffieved . " 

Five years later, however, few of the parent-founders accuse the 
Archbishop of bad faith. More blame the parish system for the prob- 
lems some of the schools faced. In ordjer to compete for support fijpm 
business and government, the schools had to relinquish their religious 
character. Not surprisingly, once they were no longer Catholic, they 
found themselves in the awkward piosition of being the unwanted step- 
children of the Church. In some cases, parish priests committed to the 
idea of a religious education actively worked to undermine community 
efforts. More often, it was a matter of the parishes themselves being 
desperately poor and sti;apped for cash. If things had worked out ac- 
cording to plan, this would have made little difference. Unfortunately, 
the necessary ingredient — business and government support — never 
materialized, 

. > The Federation was founded in order to give the schools, a central 
^^lind-raising body, and in concept, the idea was bold and ingenious. 

"Fiscally," explains one of the early advisers, "a federation is a much 
^stronger entity, particularly when youVe asking for . handouts." 
Potential donors are likely to be turned off when approached two, 
three,. (our, five and six times. Rather than have each parent board 
approach foundations, businessnien,'and government agencies se.par- 
ateiy,' the schools would jnstead be able to petition for support as 
a group. Each year the amount of money the Federation has been able 
to attract jtias dwindled* rather than increased. "The problem," says 
Jules Modlinski, a disillusioned community organizer, "was that no one 
wanted to give nioney for operations. I don't chfe what anyone says, 
the reality is that there's simply no money available for alternative 
schools." 

. In their initial naivete, the parents had expected that support 
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from the Archdiocese would be phased out more gradually than it 
waSt giving them time to cast about for other sources *of support. But 
. even the first year the Church balked. **Only three weeks before the 
scheduled school openings for September 1969,"' wrote the two Mar* 
quette University consultants ^in - their report to Title I, **the 
NfUwaukee Archdiocese announced a drastic cut in allotted funds for 
each of the inner city schools for the 1969-70 school year. The reduced 
allocations proved* to be from 30 to 60 percent below the budgets sub- 
mitted by the . . . schools despite the fact that these niinimum bud- 
gets were all below an equivalent per pupil expenditure of $400 per 
year." i 

Any ry-aiid,d£3iperate>^yxoup ^f p a r o nt s-mefe-w^ 
and as a result, the Church agreed to meet or increase the budget re- 
quests of the inner city schools. The next year, although the Church 
reduced its aid, the schools were able to find additional funds from "We 
Milwaukeans," a group of prominent local businessmen. But then the 
bumper years ended. The support from the Archdiocese fell to a 
meager $5000 a year and "We Milwiotukeans," having done its good 
dee d, did not not renew its commitment. From this time 9p, f^c h urdi*n 
of fund-raising nas tauen more aild more to the individual schools, to 
the Chicano aiid Black communiUes, with the Federation dutifully 
parcelling out occasional grants frora local foundations, all the while 
looking desperately for some large, steady source of income. 

"Being a community school is living from month to month," sighs 
Irene Watley, a parent who is' now the administrator of Francis Com- 
munity School. *'And*each year it gets tougher, the community schools 
were a novelty to begin with, a new venture. We were able to get sup- 
port from a variety of sources. Title T helped with the planning, GEO 
funded the F^ederation offlce. We also got help from the- universities, 
resourte people, student teachers. But the outside help gets less and 
less and less when you're old." Now, Mrs. Watley explains softly, the 
community scliools even have trouble getting student teachers. 'The 
administrators say the community schools are tjoo different from the 
public schools. It's not the right preparation for their students." 

Still, in spite of the odds against it, a number of schools if not 
the Federation itself — have managed to survive. Only three years ago 
the situation seemed much rpsier. In fact, insisted th^n President Cecil 
Brown, himself a parent, "all things considered the Federation is in pretty 
good shape. We need money, of course, but we always need money." 
Brown's own relationship with the Federation dated back to 1972 when 
his oldest daughter reached school age and he realized he couldn't send 
her to the same public school he had attended as a boy. "I took one-look 
at the reading scores and that was it!" he explains. So he enrolled her 
in the Harambee Community School where he was elected to the 
parent board and from there awarded the honor of heading up the 
Federation. * , . 

It was a voluntary post. Brown received no salary for his labors. 
"All you do is get. ulcers/ he said. "But you do what you have to do." 
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At the time Brown was visibly pro^ad of the fact that he had trimmed 
Federation office expenses and paid off many ot the creditors left 
behind by his predecessor. "We were in an office paying $200 a month 
rent " he explained. "Here weVe supposed to be paying $100 a month, 
and if we don't have it we can slide a bit." Here was a tiny back cot- 
tage, behind some ramshackle frame houses on North 11th Street. 
Pausing at the front gate, one^ would hdrdly suspect that Brown, a 
longtime activist in Milwaukee's Black community, had great plans for 
the Federation's future. 

*ln the past the Federation has had tremendous problems fund- 
raising," Brown acknowledged. "We've never g ot ten any s tate money, 

ior instance, but we're trying lo gei some now. There's a bill beioreThe 
Wisconsin legislature that would allow payment of Junds to parents 
below a certain income level who send their kids to non-public schools, 
a modified voucher system. The problem is that , it takes time to get 
people to realize th^t individual efforts aren't going to do the job. The 
ultimate goal would be to make the schools self-supporting. That's why 
I'm suggesting that the Federation fbrm its own credit union and 

— p e rhap s go into s om e educ a ti o n ' r ela te d ec o n o mic ventures, liko book — 
publishing. The credit union alone would give us partial financial 
stability. Now tuition money comes In spurts, whenever people can put 
it together. A credit union would even out the cash- flow so we don't 
have to spend so much time soothing creditors." / 

However, it became increasingly apparent that /many parents 
with children in the school were suspicious of Brown s^d his plans for 
strengthening the Federation. "Dreams!" scoffed one critic. As outside . 
support dried up, the individual schools understandably became 
resentful 6f any money spent on maintaining the central Federation of- 
fice, and since the Federation was unable to come up with some unex- 

* pected windfall, such feelings could only grow. Brown was soon 
deposed as Federation president. Today the Federation exists in name 
only. 

Divisions like this are probably inevitable, but nonetheless un- 
fortunate. As one battle-wise parent put it, "If" you're not together, 
someone will deal with you." Certainly, at this point in time, one thing 
is clearRhe success or failure of a community school seems to depend 
less on generous financial support than on the personal dedication of 
the indiviuals involved. In Milwaukee, at least, those schools which are 
thriving appear to enjoy a fortunate combination of progressive nuns, 
understanding parents and teachers, sympathetic parish priests — 
above all, people who are able to put aside their Own power drives to 
the greater good, in thi$ case, the education of lOOQ^ children. 

the lesson is illuminated in better perspective by the histories of 
two Federation schools which failed. Sadl}^ enough, one of them was 
lione other than Boniface, the school which so boldly had led the.way. 

St. Bonlffaco 

Elizabeth Campbell, a long-standing member of St. Boniface 
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parish, tells the tale. 

St. Boniface* she explains, was Father Groppi's old pariah, and as 
such quickly became a center for Milwaukee's 1960*s civil rights move- 
ment. For the parishioners, it was an exciting time, a time for social 
outrage and intellectual ferment. Many highly educated people from all 
over the city and all over the couQtry came io St. Boniface to seek out 
Father Groppi, Mrs. Campbell remembers with a smile. **This was one 
reason* we thought we could succeed with the school. So many people 
were interested, so many pepple with good educational backgrounds." 

• Certainly the beginnings were promising. Parents and nuns were 
together. There were pr omises of help and money from all over. But as 
time went on, and the outside help taltered, divisions became more and 
more apparent. The nun in charge, whom many parents respected, was 
replaced by a male administrator from the YMCA, a move which 
marked the beginning of trouble. At this time, the board felt it impor- 
tant '*since Boniface Community School's student population is 100% 
Black . . . that the leadership of the school be assumed by a Black ad- 
ministrator.** Also, tile board was concerned that continued religious 
■Jeadero hip would hurt its s oarch for outside funding. F e w* had th e 
wisdom, sighs Elizabeth Campbell, to realize that the community 
schools wereri*t going to get any state and local money anyway. 
V At any rate, the lay administrator chosen by the board stayed 
ohly-a year, and in the meantime the nun who had run the school earlier 
also left. AJack of firm leadership soon developed, and disagreements 
began to surface. The ex*principal. Sister Kathleen, had been an ad- 
vocate of an open-classroom approach; when she left, however, the 
other nuns started to return to the old structured routine. The parent 
board split. Some felt they had to support the nuns — they were 
Catholics after all. Others disagreed. With no one in control, the situa- 
tion was quickly aggravated by overspending, and shortly before' 
Easter 1972 a group of nuns and teachers walked out because they 
were not receiving their salaries. Elizabeth Campbell remembers the 
event well: 

"The teachers gave us notice they weren*t coming back after Easter 
holiday. They came into school, but not into their classrooms. They 
held a session behind cl<Ae(l doors, and they got some parents to sign a 
loan for money for their salaries. They also got these parents. to sign a 
^statement giving them the power to run the schools. Then after they 
got that power, the teachers locked up tlie schools. When they got the 
money, they said, then they would come back.*' 

The atmosphere turned poisonous. A group of parents, including 
Mrs. Campbell, reopened the school.- The nuns started their own school 
in deHance. A teacher from one of the other community schools tried to 
help the parents out. *The children were desperate,** she recalls. 
'They asked me, 'Could we have some lessons? Could we just look at a 
book?'** Looking back at the chain of events, the present administrator 
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of another school thinks the parents were as much to blame as the 
teachers. 'That school was militant administration^wise, board-wise, 
discipline*wise. For instance, there was one idea that the students 
should be brought before the board for discipline. But the board met 
only once a month. Students aren*t dumb, they know they have to be 
good just before the boa^d meeting. And afterwards? They can be as 
bad as they want. After all, who's going to^ be mad at you. a month 
later?" 

Not surprisingly, Boniface cruntbled. In its place the parish 
pointedly started a parochial school, St. Martin de Porres, but at the 

end of 1^74 it too closed. The eviction of Boniface still haunts the mem- 

ory of Elizabeth (Jampbell, "When the priest gave us the notice, I was so 
distressed,.and I used a few choice words, words maybe I shouldn't have 
used. Someone said, *but hes a priest,* and I said, *yes, but first he's 
a man like everybody else.' We were working on such exciting things — 
the open classroom and non-graded system — arid for awhile, when we 
still had money, we just went everywhere on field trips. Once we even 
went to ^South Dakota. Oh, it was audi a beautiful idea! But all those 

_ hopes, all that w o r k, all th o s e dr e aro i^;"' - — — ^ — — """"^ 

Mlcho«l 

Boniface is often referred to as the blackest of the con()munity 
schools. Interestingly enough, Michael, the other school which failed, 
was the most racially diverse. Its student body of 335 broke almost 
evenly between White and Black, and included a large Ghicanb and In- 
dian population besides. As one nun smiled sadly, **They had^such a 
^ mixture at Michael, I remember once watching a Black teache^^^leading 
a group of Mexican children in a Mexican dance. They had Indians, 
they had Mexicans, they had just everybody. As far as I'm concerned, 

A they really messed up a good thing." 
The old Michael died in 1973, a victim of an internal power squab- 
ble which pitted White against Black, parent against teacher. The nuns 
who had run Michael to begin with left after the first year, and tlie 
school had to^rely on inexperienced volunteers from the universities to 
run the school. But this was only part of the problem. Mainly, the 
school floundered because of a basic conflict of irreconcilable educa- 
tional philosophies. Many of the White parents wanted to experiment 
with giving their children^ greater educational freedom; many of the 
Black parents wanted their children to have nothing more, nothing less 
thaa rigorous instruction in the three R*s. It seems, to have been the 
classic trap described by Jonathan Kozol in his book. Free Schools: 
Whites seeking liberation from a structured, disciplined middle-class ^ 
lifestyle clashing with Blacks seeking liberation from poverty, ig- 
^; norance and rats that bite. 

Sue Roman, one of the Black parents, served as a teacher's aide at - 
Michael for three years. She and her husband, a worker in the meat- 
packing industry, started a new all Black Michael — in the basement of 
St. George's Episcopal Church, i f) ^ 
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*'The biUic'^t^bletn,*>s Mrs. Roman sees it, "was with these real 
gOQjd White people who ''felt they owe Black people something. Our 
teachers were from rich White families; their fathers were doctors and 
lawyers and they lived way up north.. But thiey were dressing like a 
bunch Of clowns. *Don*t take our Black kids and teach them to dress 
that way.* I told them. And. another thing. J^heir classrooms were so 
dirty, so filthy. They said it was to create a home atmosphere. But to 
me it was like they were saying. This is the way Black people live; this 
is the^way^Black people feel comfortable.* 1*11 tell you ivhat going to 
Michael did ^o my son. When he started going to pubQc vschool he 
dropped out. At Michael he. didn*t have-to hand in assi gnments if he 
didn t want tOi My feeling Is, we do not have a community junior high 
or a community high school, so let us prepare our children to go to the 
public schools. Tm against society too, but we have to live in society* 
So let us expose our kids to what*s out there.** 

**The Whites on the board,** continues Mrs. Roman, "the chairman, 
the co-chairman, the secretary, the treasurer* handled all the money 
The Black parents were used only to make a show. We had a social 
wnrkfir on o u r bonrd, we hnd m nttfFfni*y, hw d all tli^o^ educated 
people but some of the nuns they dismissed I thought should have 
stayed. According to these White liberals, these nuns were Vacist.* 
Well, maybe they were, but my feeUng is, *if you*re going to do your 
job, o.k. be prejudiced.* Children who had these nuns for a teacher, I 
feel gained* One of these same White liberals became upset with the 
teachers she helped keep on and so she resigned from the board and 
started her own school. She was a big one for openness, and letting the 
child decide. But any kid if you ask him what he wants to do will tell 
you he*d rather play basketball.** 

When Sue Roman and some other parents wanted to make a class 
in Black culture mandatory for the Black children,, the White parents 
and teachers fought it. Some of the Black, parents, too. "This one Black 
woman said she didn*t want any Black teachers teaching her child.** 
Mrs. Roman remembers. "She thought they didn*t know anything 
anyhow!** The situation continued to deteriorate; . until finally there 
were hate messages on the school blackboards. *I am a nigger, hater,* 
read one. At last the White parents resigned from the board en masse 
and shortly after the parish invited Michael to leave and included with 
the eviction notice, a bill for back rent amounting to $13,000. 

Urban Day, a non-federated community school, has takeri over 
part of the space once occupied by Michael, and with a little, help from 
.the Episcopalians, the new Michael is starting out modestly as a 
nursery and primary school with 25 children and 20 parents. Not sur- 
prisingly, it is stilf shaky financially, but then financial instability is 
simply a fact of life for the Milwaukee Federation schools. 

What is startling, what must remain incredible, is that these*^ 
schools have continued to survive. Somehow, the parents find ways of 
supporting them. Why do they bother? The reason soon emerges: 
despite their many problems, all of these schools are educational suc- 
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cesses* Even Harambee, despite a history of intei'nal political 
turmoil* is clearly doing something the pablic schools aren*t. As Cecil 
Brown put it, **The children who finish first grade at Harambee can 
read and writct and add and subtract " One below-average student who 
transferred from Harambee to a public school actually found herself in 
an honors class doing A and B work. 

Looking back, it is interesting that some of the founders con- 
sidered the community schools which kept nuns on in teaching and ad- 
Ifiinistrative posts as betrayers of community control. 'Tarochial 
schools in community clothing,** they grumbled. However, in fact, 
^he^r^are the very schoNoIsTwhi^^^^^ are the strongest: Bruce 

Guadaloupe, ifcartin Luther, and Leo. (Francis, a school withoi^t nuns, 
also held its own for a while, but as we shall see, it was a special case.) 

Martin LutMir King 

The Martin Luther King Community ScHool still shares a prim; 
red brick church building With its old home parish of St. GalPs. The 
o ohooro odminiat r ator, a Bla c k nun with a meloUlo ns Vblce, is wearing 
her winter uil(form: a plaid skirt and heavy sweater./' At least where 
nuns stay on,*^he chuckles, "you can save some money. You also have 
a certain stability.** At Martin Luther King, for instance, four nuns are 
still working. "We didn*t have any salary for two years,*' one recalls. "I 
can remember we had $20 kt one point and that was all.** Unlike their 
counterparts at Boniface, the Martin Luther King nuns didn*t stage a 
walk-out to protest non-payment of their salaries. Rather, they allied 
themselves so thoroughly with the conimunity that when a new parish 
priest from St. GaU*s tried to undermine the Federation, joining witK 
two other , prelates in an attempt to create a new parochial school, they 
stopped going to mass at St. GalKs. As a result, Martin Luther King is 
now, in the estimate of many, the strongest member of the Federation. 

Martin Luther King clearly has a lot of things going for it, not the 
least of which is its full-time fund raiser. Sister Judy, a youthful nun 
. with merry eyes and a disarming smile. *'I come from a family of 
salesmen " she giggles. **AU my brothers are in sales, and my father 
even wante'd me to go into business .with him. I'^uppose I became a nun. 
-because I thought there was more to life than making money - little 
did I dream that was exactly what Td be doing. Tve been told that if I 
could sell the Empire State Building, I wouM.** 

With 180 students, the annual budget at Martin Luther King 



^Unfortunately, Harambee (which in Swahili means **pull together**) was the one 
community school I was unable to visit. According to one source, the school was consider- 
ing seceding from the federation altogether and the administrator and parent board were 
split about allowing a repturter in. Perhaps- this was because the financial situation was 
even more desperate than usual: thSre.wer^* reports in a local newspaper that unless the 
community contributed to* the school' fund drive even more generously than it had in the 
past, Harambee would have to close. Now, however, Harambee seems to have pulled 
itself together. Significantly, like the other successful schools, Harambee now has a pun 
at the helm. ' 
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hovers at around $70,000, less th&n half of which is met by the $190 a 
year tuition. The rest must- be raised by hook or by crook, and here 
Sister Judy swings into action. "Would you like to buy a ticket to the 
prize drawing at our Everyboay's /^Birthday party?" she inquires 
hopefully. (For 25 cents, who could resist?) On the windowsill in .Sister 
Reginalda*s ofHce a strange assortihent of items awaits a purchaser. 
"Do you want a Happy Day Magnet?' Sister Judy^ continues. "Or 
niaybe a room sachet? A turkey lifter? Some plastic measuring 
spoons? Or how about a carry-all ashtray?" Just in case. Sister Judy 
and Sister Reginalda have been saving . , . Dial coupons, Pepsi Cola 
bottle caps, Campbell soup labels, aluminum cans of every variety^ and 
newspapers, newspapers, newpapers. F J. all this is gravy. The basitf 
fact of- life at Martin Luther King Community SchooPis this: every 
month each family must sell $25 worth of oranges, Christmas cards, 
and tickets to dances to make up the grand sum of $1500. 

Graduates of high*tuition private schools who routinely throw 
their own alma nriater's pleas for money in the trash basket might well 
be.iiumbled by the overwhelming response generated by the fund 
jdrives of the community ischools. Af^rtin Llither King, the monthly 
fund drive routinely goes over the minimum set by Sister Judy. And 
this is from parents who rarely make more than $6,000 a year. "In a 
community school," explains founding parent Rosemary HoUey weari- 
ly, "Vou have fuhd raising not for new buildings and libraries biit just 
to ke^p the school operating one more week, one more day.. Boy,, before 
.one month is over youVe got to do it again. Biit when you kkow the 
budget and you know your, teachers aren^t getting what they should, it 
makes you more conscious. My friends don't seem to mind. They say', 
Tep, Martin Luther King. You gotta help that school keep on going.' 
But thenri'm in a lucky position. In the job I have I can sell anything. 
Whftit about parents on welfare and stuff? Their triends^ don't Tiave any 
more moneyivthan they have. Let me tell you, you have to feel your 
child is really getting. $,omething." . . 

. L0O Community School' ^, 

It is precisely this conviction which drives i3arents to <:ontinue 
.their effort month after month after nlionth. At Leo Community 
School, Paulette Simmons has enrolled all; four of her children. 
Separated from* her husband, she can't quite scrape together the tu- 
ition this semester. When I met her, she was still $6.00 short. The' tu- 
ition is obvioiisly a burdeij, "But," she explains excitedly, one word 
tripping over the next^ 'T think itis better to spend money on thjem now 
than wait until later on when they^ want to learn and find ^out they 
can't. My children went; to kindergaFte;n in the public schools. My son 
went into the fii:st grade in a public school. stayed in the principal's 
office most .of the tinxe because . the teacher said he was a behavioi: 
problem. Ancl he was only two feet tall. Finally he refused to go to 
school. The teacher tried scoldir^ him ini the classroom but that made 
it worse. He stayedoin the principal's office and he was four times 



suspended and he was only six years old! In the first 'grade he couldn*t 
even write his name. He didn't like the building, he didn't like the 
teacher, he would make any excuse not to have to go to school.". 

Now Hubert Simmons is happOy enrolled at Leo. He's in third 
grade, reading at third grade level. As it turns out, Hubert's main 
proWerr* was his eyesight. In public sghool the teacher made him stay 
near the front of the room so she could watch him more closely; "But," 
exclaims Hubert's mother with obvious indignation, "He was far- 
sighted!" 

Visiting the community schools, it's not difHcult to see how they 
manage tp turn the kids on. It's Martin Luther King's birthday and 
Leo is giving a special presentation. Parents are there, kids arc there, 
the teachers ai 3 there and a lot of people are wearing LEO T-shirts, in- 
cludmg a bii^ty guitar strumming nun who turns out to be Sister Marie 
Christine, the principal. "You can be a peaceful boy," chirps a tiny six-, 
year old, deftly reading from a crib sheet. "You can be a peaj^l man. 
You can be like Martin, yes you can." 

With few exceptions, Leo's parents participate in an In-Kind ser- 
vice program to help cover the school's comparatively high tuition of 
$300 a year. Thus, most parents actually put in only $100 per chOd, 
making up the rest by helping out at the school one or two hours a 
week. Many bcfcome so involved they end up working more. Paulette 
Simmons' mother, for instance, comes to school every day to assist in 
the cafeteria. Every Saturday five or six parents clean and sweep the 
classrooms. Mrs. Loretta Turnage, another parent, is a teacher's aide. 
Part of her salary is paid by the school; the rest is picked up by a 
federal careers program. Mrs. Turnage and otner dedicated parents 
like her are the reason the community schools have been able not only 
to survive, but also to provide thefr students with a superior educa- 
tion. With 100 students, Leo has six full-time teachers (two are nuns) , 
plus six teacher aides. An adult/chOd ratio of one to eidjit is hard to 
beat anywhere and certainly not by the Milwaukee public ^ools. 

At Leo, the changeover in leadership has been gradual; in fact, 
Leo is probably the prime example of a school where the jiuns led the 
community instead of vice versa. At ffrst, for instance. Sister Marie 
Christine continued to do everything: opening the school when there 
was a board meeting ... setting up the agenda for the meeting . . . 
reminding slow-paying parents that they owed tuition.. NoW, however, r 
the parents^ have taken over these functions and whOe some 
secularists are stQl disturbed by the religious character of Leo's 
origins, there^s no doubt that the school has become a bona fide. exam- 
ple of community involvement. 

The new Leo is smaller than the old, mainly because most of the 
Whiles — who five years ago made up 30 percent of the student body — 
have fled. Fifteen years ago, after all, the school went all the way up to 
ninth grade and enjoyed an enrollment which approactj^d 1000. Never- 
theless, the parents,, proudly point out, not much else has changed. 
Says Loretta. Turnage bluntly, "We were happy with the parochial 
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schools, but the archdiocese gave us the choice of: 1) closing our doors, 
2) selling out to the public schools '^or 3) going community. We had to 
make a decision. Some people at first didn't like the idea of 
community-run schools, but the only difference I can see is that we 
.: don*t teach religion any more during school hours.'* . 

Parent Involvement 

Educationally, all of the schools are healthily "progressive," a 
direction they had taken even while under tho Church's protection. 
Still they are far from being ''free" schools, and upper middle class 
parents who think of community schools as being synonymous with 
avant-garde education would probably find the Milwaukee-^ schools 
disappointingly tame. The point is-, these parents were satisfied with 
their schools as they were. Convinced that the parochial schools were 
already better than the public schools, they addressed themselves to a 
more basic question: how to keep their schools alive. And if Boniface 
and Michapl succumbed to the frantic stirrings of too^'many cooks, the 
other school boards have shown quiet good sense, delegating complete 
authority in day-to-day educational matters '^to kdministriators and 
teachers who have won their trust. ^ 

Sister Reginalda recalls the situation at Martin Luther King while 
it was still St; Gall's: "At the time we ^ere changing over from 
church -directed to parent-directed, our parents asked~^ us: ^are you 
^^sters goiilg to stay and teach when we become a community school? 



schools were losing teachers and we didn't know what the answer 
would be." The Mother Superior's answer was affirmative, and the 
parents were visibly relieved. They gave Sister Reginalda a clear mis- 
sion.- "You have^been educated to educate and you will educate," they 
told her. "Don't^'alk to us about things like Curriculum. We don't know 
what the word means. You just do what you're supposed to do the way 
you're supposed to do it." 

At Martin Luther King; laughs Sister Reginalda, "parents and - 
teachers have no trouble swinging together." Sometimes, in fact, it 
se^ms that home and ''school, have merged. Nowhere is this more evi- 
dent than at the parent-teacher conferences which take th^ place of 
report cards at all the comnuhity schools. Sometimes these are held at 
the school, sometimes in the home, and often the chOd contributes his 
or her own self-evaluation. "I bin wroit," one first grader wrote, mean- 
ing worl^in^, of course. "I bin good/'^^Another tried to con his teacher. 
"I like to'db.schoolwork,"'hfe scribbled. "That's funny," his mother told 
the teacher^ "He certainly doesn't like to do his schoolwork at home." 

Any public school adinihistrator who thinks that poor parents 
don't cai'e about their. chOid's education would ^be astounded by the 
number of parents who turn up to j^lk to teachers at the community 
schools. Many are on welfare, others are beauticians and barbers and 
nurses aides, and at the upper end of the economic scale one finds a 
truck driver, an insurance saleshi'an^ a legal secretary* At Martin 
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Luther King a father has showed up to talk with teacher Kathy Bollow 
about his son. John, it seemed, was developing into a behavior prob- 
lem. The father is tall, slender, worried; dressed in a red-plaid shirt he 
awkwardly tries to fold himself into a small child's chair. "You got our 
letter," the teacher simles. "Yeah," he says. "John has been very good 
since then," sh g ^^ ^^^ trying to balance the bad with the good. "Yeah, I 
tried to straightenn^ out." Now it's his turn to smile. He looks over 
his child's self-e valuation sheet. "John's an excellent reader," the 
teacher continues. "He comprehends well and asks such interesting 
questions, ^ut on math he's a little behind." The conversation even- 
tually veery back toward the child's behavior problem. "Call me," the 
father tells the teacher, "whenever there's a problem.. I'll do whatever 
I can. I'll do whatever needs to be done." 

Bruce Ctiada loupe . ^ » 

To these parents, education is a serious matter* Hortensia Her* 
rera knows that. But she also knowis that her children are going to be 
better off than she is, and their children after them, and the children of 
her children's children. And the way it'i$ going to happen, she s§ys, is 
through education. 

Hortensia Herrera lives in a small shingled house. She'^ a tiny 
woman with weathered brown skin and a lilting accent. Not fal* away, 
Bruce Guadaloupe, the community, school she helped start, is still 
thriving, "I feel like a part of that school," she confesses. "Yes, you go 
crazy attending so many meetings. You get tired of working and work- 
ing and working just to survive, and then to top it off you have the 
problem of the schools. We have to pay tuition, we have to pay taxes 
aiid, let's fac^ it, a lot of people in the com^nunity are poor. Oh boy, I'm 
getting old; you do get tired, you know. But^ if I didn't have a little oire 
at home, I'd be in that school. I wouldn't care anything about home. I 
would go to the school, I would do anything for that school. Oh, I'm a 
human being, all right. I coiqpplain. I say I don't care if the sdhool closes 
down — but the'next day I'm back again." 

Mrs. Herrera carries an extra burden because, she is bilingual 
unlike many of the parents who send their children to Bruce 
Guadaloupe. "From the beginning," she smiles, carefully folding her 
husband's shirts, "the paro<;hial schools gave, better help than, the 
publie $^ We had a wonderful staff at the time and we still do-^ 
peopi^ who are not interested only in making money, but in teaching 
our (Children. For us,' we close every year affd we dbn't have any 
money, Sometimes it's July and we haven't paid oyr teachers yet. 
That's the kind of teachers we have. They know there is no money. 
These people will sell tacos, they will' come to the dances, they will do 
everything, because they believe in the school, too." 

Why does Hortensia Herrera believe so fanatically in education? 
"I want my children to learn to survive in this world," she says. "I 
remember my' first day in the Anglo seliool. I was terrified. I 
remember the teacher taking time out with me, telling me thjs was my 
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hand, my nose, my eyes. I didn't know the words." In her own home, 
Hortensia Herrera speaks only English; her chUdren know only the 
Spanish they learn in school. **We wsant to get ahead, but we want to do 
it peacefully,**' she says. **I have two daughters in the factory. One in 

. the kitchen is making $3.85 an hour, but she is going to school, too. 
Who knows, if she becomes a legal secretary maybe she'll make $5 an 
hour. That's what Tve been slaving for all my life . . . actually my hus- 
band is the one who slaves. I'm the one who pushes." 

Because jof its predominantly Spanish>speaking population, Bruce 
Guadaloupe ^s reputed to be the most Catholic of the federated 
schools. Yet, today it has only one nun on its staff. When I found her. 
Sister Mary/ Milo was stacking books in the school's new library, a 
huge room jn the attic at least 20 feet tall. The ceUing is painted five 
shades of green because the school kept running out of paint. /'Before 
we had five sisters here. One ttrlt she couldn't work with the chUdren 
very well,/two left the convent and the others we didn't rehire. They 
weren't flexible enough. Che of the main things we look for in teachers 
is flexibUily and innovativeness. We ask them, "What would you do if 
a chUd told you to go to hell? How do you react if people wander unanv 
nounced into your classroom? Are you wUling to sit down and work 
with small groups?' The last thiiig we ask is, 'Arie you certified to 
teach?' "/Nods Hortensia Herrera, **I don't want to know what someone 
is qualified to teaeh. I want to know what they wUl do for. my chUd.** 

^Mrs. Herrera, who sits in on the teacher selection committer, adds 
atiother question to Sister Milb's list: **Are you willing to work for 
nothing?" The board, she says, has turned down some applicants with 
famUiesior the simple reason that the $600 a month salary at Bruce 
Guadaloupe didn't meet their heeds. , 

Like the other community schools, Bruce Guadaloupe somehow 
scrapes by on an annual budget which hovers around $60,0b0. At $50 a 
family, tuition is little help. And yet every year Bruce Guadaloupe's 

/ enrollment increases, the waiting list lengthens and the parents 
somehow come up with the money. The Chicano community is well 
aware that Bruce Guadaloupe has an excellent reputation educational- 
ly. Its pioneering biliiiigual program has cut the high school drop-out 
rate among graduates to almost zero. Out of 13 eighth-graders who 
took the high school entrance exam at Milwaukee Tech, Sister Milo 
says proudly, 13 passed. Milwaukee Tech demands a^ B average of its 
entrants. 

V In spite of their poverty, their never-ending scramble for money 
to keep their school alive, the- parents at Bruce Guadaloupe remain in- 
tensely, proud and jealous of. their independence. Thus, at one meeting 
they;^vvoted~7>o< to accept federal money, for their bUingual program 
beca^^se the g^delines were too rig^d. As Sister Mary Milo explains it, 
a<^eptingT(Bd^al mbne^ would have consigned the school's bilingual 
program to >a set place at a set time with set personnel. At Bruce 
Guadaloupe, every teacher is bilingual and., every class works; .with 
both languages. ' . ^ i^i^Tc 
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Frciricis 

The sad fact of the matter is that funds exist for research, and 
. they exist for narrowly-defined special interest programs, but there 
are no general-purpose funds for keeping struggling alternative 
schools alive. One solution to this dilemma was discovered' by the 
parents of the Francis Community School, which gained new life when 
it started to specialize in teaching children with **problems." 

Irene Watley, an administrator, is a warm and gracious woman 
who somehow continues speaking evenly and calmly while a screaming 
child-in the next room is being quieted by her staff. •There is nothing 
to do," she explains softly, ''except talk to hini quietly and give him 
Kleenex to blow his nose. He's gotten much better recently. Before, 
this used to happen twice a day." Mrs. Watley's office is a former Utili- 
ty closet and cloakroom in a graying yellow brick building with the 
words "St. Elizabeth" carved in stone over the forbidding en- 
trance way arch. Many windows are boarded over and glass shattered 
by last night's burglar shines on the doorsill. The classrooms, 
however, are warm and gay, decofate<^ with bright paper cut-outs. 

In one room six young boys are sprawled across their desks, rap- 
ping -with their teacher. Because their attentjgn span is short, the 
teacher always writes a schedule on the blackboard. Reading will last 
15 minutes followed by 15 free minutes. A rhythmic routine is 
established, and the children respond. They find they are able to sit : 
quietly and listen, if only- it's not forever. Francis uses other simple 
behavfor modification techiliques, awanjbig children points for such 
things as getting to the room on timeAf sitting in their seats. 350 
points merits a trip to the movies, 400 mints an excursion to Mac- 
Donalds, 200 points bowling or ice skatingRln tfte negative side, Mrs. 
Watley charges jfor swear words. /*I want two cents for every swear 
word," she told one young man who just couldn't seem to break the 
habit. - . 

With three full-time teachers, three teacher aids and a social 
worker, Francis is able to give a lot of individual attention and care to 
^he 25 hoys who now attend, and with a,, special education grant of 
$86,000 the school, more than any of the other Federation schools, ap- 
proaches being self-supporting . But grants dry up from one day to the 
next, and so Francis, while better off, i^ also the most vulnerable. On 
this point, however, Irene Watley remains philosophical. Francis has 
hovered on the edge of disaster for so long that finally she's, gotten used 
^it. ^ ■ . . ■ . ■ 

At one pointy the school had\165 students, .95 percent Black and 5 
percent White, a large number o^ whom had bfeen labeled "behavior 
problems" by the public schools. Not surprisingly, the neighborhood 
wixs one of the worst in north ' Milwau.<ee,: and concerned parents 
deHned their mission to educationally rehabilitate "the many inter- 
city youth who were roaming the streets as a result of suspension or, 
exclusion from public and private schools/' 

From the* bi&ginning, the educational progrz^n wa^ innovative and 
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exciting. For awhile, some say it bordered on being undisciplined. 
There were no grades, but specialized centers — a math center, a 
reading center and a learning center complete with live animals for the 
children to care for. Unfortunately, the parish was struggling for its 
own survival, and when United Day Care Services approached th^ 
pastor with an offer from Model Cities to renovate the aging, decrepit 
building, Francis Community School lost out. 

A group of determined parents managed to relocate the school in 
temporary quarters on the second floor of a bank building* but by this 
tinie the teaching nuns had already returned to the Mother House and 
many families were enrolling their children in other schools. 
Fragmented and faced with a shrinking student body, the remaining 
parents decided that their school should specialize in what it had been 
doing so well all along; teaching disturbed children. 'It was partly a 
matter of the funding sources being discovered," explains Mrs. 
Watley, ''but we also knew the need to work with this kind of child.'* 

Conclusion 

The. moral of this fable about near death and resurrection ^^hould 
be self-evident: the Milwaukee Federation schools don't give up e^isily. 
Again and again one must return to the question of what motivates 
these people to work so hard, to risk heartbreak, just to keep these 
schools alive. Part of the answer may lie in the fact that many com- 
munity school famiiies have recently moved from the South. They .- 
have not accepted the cold distant life style of the big northern and 
midwestern cities and most of all, they remember their own school 
days when teachers 'and parents worked closely together. Elizabeth^ 
Campbell, for instance, grew up in Arkansas. "The schools I at- 
tended," she recalls, "were segregated, ^but they weren't bad. If we got 
a teacher who wasn't qualified, she was asked by the parents to leave. 
I remember, during the depresssion, ^here wasn't any money, so that 
school had' to be cut to five months.^ Well, the parents 'didn|t like that 
and so <:hey got together and they finished out the teacher's salaries 
themselves just so we could goto school for the whole year. You know, 
if a school is small, and if you have a voice, then you're willing to work 
and sailriflce for it." v/ 

It is clear that all the parents regard the inner city public schools 
-^'with a deep, abiding sense of horror. Irene Watley explains; "Most of 
your parents in community schools have had ^ad- experiences with 
public schools; They've become moresjconcerned as parents," she says, - 
"Me, for instance. I'd always been the kind of parent who visited the 
school and talked to the teacher. This started in Califprnia where there 
was more open communication than in Milwaukee. I guess I was a 
what. . . a nosy parent?J was always visiting the schools here and t;ilk- 
ing to this one teacher. 'If there are &ny problems,' I told her, 'Please 
call me.' 'Oh' the teacher said, 'your child is doing fine.' W^ell I got the 
report carjd and my daughter had everything 'unsatisfactory.' If she*s 
doing fine, why ^'unsatisfactory?' If she's a teacher, I thought, why 
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doesn't ^he try to motivate the child? All of a sudden, my daughter was 
in the third grade and she still didn*t read. But I was a parent. I didn't 
know what educating a child was all about." 

Significantly, many of the community schools count the children 
of public school teachers among their students. One is the son of a prin- 
cipal, two others are the children of Geneva Harris, a former teacher's 
aide. "The children in public schools are learning nothing!" Mrs. Harris 
says. "Where I work now. -- Milwaukee Area Technical College — 
students who are graduating from public schools have to go to adult 
education classes in. order to compete on community college level.** 
Now that her older daughter is about to finish her last year at Martin 
Luther king, Geneva Harris has to worry about high school. The com- 
munity schools, she explains, only go through eighth grade. Then the 
parents are faced with a ha'rd choice: either they can send their 
children to expensive parochial high schools in White areas or they can 
hope they survive the public school system. Most parents. Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, somehow scrape together the $600 a year tu- 
ition to send their children to the parochial high schools. The others 
make an annual pilgrinunage to the board of education to ask for 
transfers to high schools outside the inner city.. "The children here 
aren*t used to fighting;** Geneva Harris firowns. "But in a public school, 
in order to exist, you have to leari; to fight.** , 

Not surprisingly, Cecil Brown*sr suggestion that the Federation 
begin thinking about founding a community high school has not fallen 
on deaf ears. But there are no funds fop a high sGhool, critics complain, 
and . indeed there aren*t. However, lapk of fynds hasn't deterred these 
parents yet. Sister Reginalda never ceases to marvel. "Our families 
aren*t wealthy. They*re not well-off. They*re not even barely well-off. 
Over 70 percent of our children, for example, qualify for the federal 
free lunch program. Still those families will sojnehow cbih^ across with 
that tuition. WKy? Because it*s important to them and the children 
know it,** Being sent to a community school, children soon, realize, 
•inean^ that their parents think they are something pretty special, and 
they respond accordinglv. They learn. It*s a stacked deck, all;,right, but 
in favor of the children, hot against them. 

In the end, the continued success of the Milwaukee Federation 
schools,. must' rest squarely on the parents,- on their .conviction that 
schools do make a difference, on their sense of total commitment., Sur- 
rounded by the hopelessness of the/ city, these people stubbornly per- 
sist in Hghting for their children. 'Those who refuse to carry their 
share of the load are unceremoniously booted out. Clearly, a highly 
selective process is at work her^; and it soon becomes obvious that 
these are very special people, just^as elite in their way as the rich and 
cultured who support private education at the other end of, the 
economic scale. Even without the special environment provided by the ^ 
community schools, one can't Help thinking that children with parents 
like this should still have a lot going for them. So tell n^, why couldrt't 
the public schools teach Irene Watiey*s daughter to rea^?'^^^ 



CHAPTER 10 

Alternatives in Public 
Schools: 
The Mi hnedpolis 
Exi^Qriment 



Zeke Wigio^eswbrth* , ^ 

^reedom of choice is one of those concepts with as many inter- 
.pr^tatioDS as interpreters^ md the struggle for clarity of the concept is 
seen nowhere more these da^s than in America's public schools. 

' Most every educator hits a thought or two about whatifreedom oV 
educational choice means. For some it is being able to suggest, without 
fear; that students read ^^Slaughterhouse Five,^ or that old favorite of 
the easily distraught* ""Catcher in the Rye." For others it might mean 
simply being able to foUo^ a personal life style different than that of 
the school board; or it might mean having enough money in the school 
kitty to ad^uately equip a science laboratory; or it might mean per- 
mission from the principal to try a new approach in the classroom. 

On aU sides there are .expert voices trying to define^and put into 
use educational freedom of choice. There are voices that say minority 
children cannot learn in. segregated environmeatSt and thus schools 
must be forced ^o tak^ away one choice^ the choice of a heighborhobd 



' *lmkm WigglMwoi^h a^reparter for the Mnneapotis Star and Tribune, 
covering public schools* fie is ori leave for a year building a boat to sail dovm 
the Mississippi tuith his family, 
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school to provide another choice, a minority chUd being close to White 
peers. There' are other voices which say that educational choices made 
in the last decade, which were roundly praised and widely distributed, 
were not always right; that not only does Johnny have trouble* 
reading, he can't keep a checkbook in order. 

^There arr voices from administrators and boards of education 
which say that teachers are becoming too powerful, too political, that 
the educational choices of chUdren are being limited by the picket line 
and the labor union bargaining table. And there' are voices coming 
back from the teachers which say that many school boards and ad- 
ministrators are entrenched in the past and want nothing more ip life 
than to see schools filled y^ith neat ranks of children learning their 
ABC*s by rote and never, hever thinking evU thoughts which cut 
against the established gr^n of the community. 

-Somewhere in thie middle of all this shouting are the parents, 
onlookers who often feel, sometimes with justification, that their kids 
are getting law deals from the whole educational system. In somi^ com- 
munities, the gap between parent and school has grown to a>hasm. 
Bond issues fail time and again, and what were nagging doubts about 
school performance have become shouts for "accountability," 
whatever that is. In other communities, the gap between parent and 
school has tended to stay a gap, at least for the present. Such a com- 
munity is Minneapolis, a cold prairie village on the banks of the " 
Mississippi Rivet that grew into a bouncy, usually manageable city of 
430^000 in the heart of a metropolitan area of about two mUlion. 

It is not suggested that Minneapolis has no educational problems; 
it does. There are ill-concealed feelings pf mistrust and sometimes 
bpin hatred for the school system, caused, in large part by a federal 
court order to desegregate the city's schools by the 1975 school year, 
and there Bjre . deep-seated fears that "those people" down at the cen- 
tral school otVite are determined to destroy personal choice by taking 
away aU the city s neighborhood schools. 

. But like any school system, theredi're pjeople -who do support . 
education, who do support innovations and moral issues such as school 
integration and who . make an effort to become involved in their 
schools. 

Nowhere in Minneapolis is that involvement stronger than in the 
southeast sectioki, a gentle, hUly mixture of Mississippi bluffs. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota campus, industri'^) parkV residential district and 
market place. A neighborhood sens^ of identity and mutual concern' 
has grown in recent year§ because of an educational px:ogram called 
"Southeast Alternatives," (SEA) a five-year federally funded experi- 
ment to see if alternative education — with choice as the major ele- 
ment —r can work. 

The experiment was born under the wing of the Experimental 
Schools section of the United States Office of Education. In 1970, when^ 
it announced that money Was available for pUot projects, the office 
said: "By supporting a limited number of large scale experiments of 
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comprehensive programs with a major focus on the documentation and ' 
evaluation of the projects, experimental schools will serve as a bridge 
from research, demonstration, and experimentation to actual school 

: prac^ce/L. . 

Minneapolis educators felt the Southeast area of the city offered 

excellent opportunities to attack urban ^ education problems. The 
schools in the area were small, with "controllable** numbers of children 
enrolled, and they were relatively close together. And, in addition, the . 
community is a sort of cross-section of urban life. As one SEA docu- 
'ment put it: 'The schools of the (SEA) area are attended by the 
. wealthy and the poor; by minority students of various ethnic 
backgrounds; by students living in Southeast as well as students living 
outside the immediate neighborhood, and by students with highly 
educated parents as well as those whose parents have minimal formal 
education.** 

Given that such diversity is the normal way of things in urban 
American life, Minneapolis felt, as did the U.S. Office of Education, 
that it might be wortii a try to see if problems met and hopefully 
mastered by alternative education styles in Minneapolis might have 
implications and applications elsewhere. 

. The balance between 'the rights of parents and the rights of 
educators in the education of children was one of the first. tasks facing 
SEA planners, and it has yet to-be fully determined. The problem gets 
down to the ibasic fears of many parents. What is education? Who 
decides what education is available? And when the choices *are made, ' 
who is it, finally, who decides that the choices were the right ones? 

It is a can of wornis that has caused no little concern to James K. 
- • Kent,' the 34-year'Old administrator who came to the SEA experiment- 
as a former Minneapolis hlgK school principal. "What this experiment 
open^_ up, for Minneapolis as well as the rest of the country,** Kent 
says, "is the classic political question: who snakes what decisions at 
what level?-^When you have constituents as widespread and in such 
variety, as students and faculty, parents, the central office, the fedei;al 
governnient, taxpayers . . i well* it gets^.a bit difficult to decipher. I 
guess we ha've approached this by sayihg^tfmt all of these constituents, 
put together, form the SEA community.** 

'Before trying to. decide how to solve that **classic political ques* 
tion,** SEA planners had to put forth some choices — without choices 
there is ho problem of decision, as Kent puts it. The experiment uses 
five schools in its programs: 

• The Tuttle/*contemporary** school offers a self-contained, graded 
educaj^on. 

!^ . W"f£he Pratt and Motley elementary schools were paired and pro- 
* vide continuous-progress, non-graded programs for^children 5-12. 

• Marcy Open School allows children 5-12 and their parentis more 
than the usual choice in educational programs. 

• The Southeast Free School has the wide-open educational ap- 
proach you*d expect from a free school and students ranging in age 
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from pre*kindergarten to post-secondary. . 

• MarshalMJniversity High School gives junior high and high 
school students a number of alternatives ranging from a trimester plan 
of /'individualddirected study /V which allows parents and students a 
major role in the educlitional process, to a highly structured program 
of less control. 

During the beginning stages of the project, parents in the 
Southeast area were invited to a number of school*sponsored meetings 
to learn about the types of schools that wpuld be.avaUable during the 
Hve-year experiment. The major difference in the schools, as set up in 
the SEA project, is the amount of parent and community involvement. 
By setting up various levels of involvement, the key element in the 
projbjct, **choice" would take on a strong meaning for parents. It was 
not easy to plan such an arrangement. ''One of our basic problems all 
along," Kent says, "was' how, to deHne community, and from that, com- 
munity involvement. You hear from a group in the community, and you 
ask yourself, 'Are they really representative?' To some people in 
Southeast, community involvement means- that parents or the com- 
munity determine the entire program for a school. To others it means 
better communication between parents and schools. Our experience 
has been that it's good to search people's minds; that this shows a wide 
variance about what people see as their rights and obligations. We 
have seen a wide rsinge of involvement here in SEA, all the way from 
attending PTA meetings to more substantive things such as beings a 
part of the selection process for a new principial." 

As SEA planners saw it, they w^e' facing two distinct power 
groups: oh the one hand were professional educators, hired by boards 
of education^ which were in turn empowered under state law to run 
education in Minneapolis; on the Dther hand were local community 
groups, often parents, who felt, as one SEA document put it, "that pro* 
f^ssional educatorsf^and a distant city-wide board of education do not 
tnake the best decisions but that a local school's p£u*ents, students, 
faculty and staff do." 

After pondering those points of view, Kent and his planning team 
(parents, students, teachers) arrived at what they felt was the only 
fair approach: a compromise. "What is important is that professional 
schoolmen and lay people recognize^ and act upon their in- 
terdependence and mutual obligations to one another. The best ap- 
proach is to provide vehicles for continuous interaction between . 
students, parents and staffs so they <*ome\o function as a conflict-solv- 
ing group — a school community," an official position paper ^aid. 
"Vehicles fojr continuous interaction" is a ponderous, educationalese 
y^ay of saying "let's work together." SEA has tried that, and has made 
an effort through the history of the project to see if, in fact, the folks 
put there are working together. One method has been a series of 
surveys among SEA parents. 

, After one year of operation, the Bureau of Field Studies -and 
Surveys of-the University of Minnesota surveyed parents about a wide 
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range of items, including how they felt about their SEA schools. The 
survey, not surprisingly, showed that the original premise about the 
Southeast area had been correct — it was diverse. 

For example, those surveyed were asked if they felt it wouW he a 
good idea to have a "parent with power,** or a parent who cpuld gripe 
— with some. authority — to go to SEA or downtown administrators 
about the operation of the schools. The parents were split almost down 
the middle: 49.2 percent said it was a good thought, 46.7 percent 
thought it wasn't so good. In another section of the supvfy, parents 
were asked to rank what was the most important tbing their children 
should learn. While the majority said **basic subjects,** it was a horse 
race after that, with choices ranging all the way from fine art apprecia- 
tion to being able to adapt to new situations^'' 

Yet, even with diversity, there seemed to be general agreemeijit 
in many areas. The majority of elementary parents (85.2 percent) felt 
they had been given enough information by SEA to make a "wise 
choice** about where to send their children to school. An almost equally 
large majority (83.6 percent) felt it was all right for children to 
sometimes^ teach other children (a key e^ment in many SEA pro^ 
grams), and 91.8 percent of the elementary parents surveyed said they 
were either "satisfied** or "very satisfied**, with the SEA school their 
child had attended the year before. " 

Another surV'ey was taken in the spiking of 1973. this time by an 
SEA evaluation team* Again, .there were agreements and 
disagreements. More than three-quarters of the elementary parents' 
surveyed -said the SEA programs offered for their children were "ade- 
quate** to meet educational goals. But an almost even split showed up 
among secondary parents, with. 32> percent saying that the choices 
available. f(^ their children were adequate, 38 percent saying they 
were not, and 29 percent being classed as neutral. The new survey 
showed that, in general, parents of SEA children were happy with 
ttieir schoolst and that ^e general level of excellence was rising. The 
.1971 survey had shown than 36 percent of all SEA parents thought 
SEA schools were getting better; the 1973 survey showed that figure 
had growp to almost 60 percent. 

The surveys seemed to show that communication was going on in 
Southeast Alternativeis, and that parents and teachers and students were 
talking and working together, q ^ 

The Flv0 Experimental Schools ' 

Tuttio " * . 

At Tuttle, the so-called "contemporary** school, the teacher is 
thought to be the central figure in deciding the^successes of the school 
program. According to the "official philosophy** of the school, as 
speUed out in SEA records^ "Education is more effective when innova- 
tion extends from a base of proven pedagogy. Success should not be 
discarded in favor of pure experimentation. However,, change is con- 
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temporary, and Tuttle is the contemporary school** As originally envi- 
. ^sioned, parents at Tuttle were to be involved in the school primarily 
] through the PTAand teacher conferences. 

^ Pratt4Mctl«y 

A slightly higher degree of parent involvement is seen at the 
Pratt-MojJey. cbntmuous-progress schools. Under the plan, Pratt is for 
"primary," or kindergarten through thfrd*' grade children, and Motley 
^ .. ' is for ""intermediate,** or fourth through sixth graders. Those a^^, 
^ . rough breakdowns, however,* and where a <irhild attends is based on his^ 
or her learning level. At any rate, no child spends less than six yeairs 
nor mpre than eight, years going through the two schools. At Pratt,' 
' mornings are devoted td'^basic skills: math, reading, language arts, 
f /^ The afternoons are (^n for special-interest classes which ruii four 
weeks at a time. One da^ a wee^,^ children are allowed "'just for the ^n . 
: of it*^ activities. .Mornings , are.: to basics at Motley, with 

afternoons set aside fo:^^^o-week-long ni^ basic ap- 

proach is tYiat 60 pei;cej^t|f)f .a child*s tiihe is d^ided by teachers, while 
the other 40 is decid^d^^the child, ^i^iL^^e parent* whb choose from 
. amoi^g programs setf^ up iby the^i^m^■'^^ staff. Parents knd other 



^Southeast residents 'az^' enccfuraged'f;t^<}.te,ach inihi-courses Qf tutor 
'basic sidlls classes. : . "•5*^'^ ' "-.l . : . 

''N^rcY.:^.i^ ■ ■^^■■'■/■■■■i .' '^-■- 

At tfie^iilarcy Open School, the degr^ of parental and <^mmunity;^ 
volyement move^ up^^^ notch. Parent cbmmjlttees have be^i^^^i s^^^ 
wprk>^t||i^^^^ teaching >is1^ in iequi^^ and design^ig classroom 
ar^, t<> help set up evaluation system^, for the children aiiid to> en- 
courage parents and interested mein|b^]fs of the^ coi^unity^ to pai^- 
tidpate riegularly in the activities of the i^^^^ 

The school places heavy emphasis on ho^. children get along with" 
each other, their teachers, their/ their eommunity. To; 
enhanc^;^.the Ways^ixh^^ with their^ world, the students and 

teachers at l!i|arcy liiav^ up as "^families.** I^ere is one small 

family for ages 5 throiigK i3 and four large families of children aged 5 to 
11. The larger families are subdivided into two grouj^Si^^ages 5 to 8 and • 
8 to 11. The students themselves are allowed to beconie involved in 
any activities at the school, either within the families tb^selves or in 
the several special-interest ^nteirs set up around tb^' school 

. (workshop, media center, etc). ' « 

During '"quiet times^** students : concentrate^ on basic skills, usi^tally 
doing the work in smaU groups. ramiUes three 
times' a day for d^cu^ira and- inter^ictioi^,^ Older children are en- 
couraj^d to help yoibnger^^ The basic role of the teacher is to fin^ 
out students* strengths and ^wi^Uaies^es and get the kids^startbd^ on 
proj^cts^ that will correct or tunpli^ their abilities, and then "'play' an 
indire6ir>^61e;in the learniftg^prbces^ by asking g:uiding questions and 
intrbducmgncfw materials,'* says l^^ " 
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FrMSchool 

At the top of the "educational freedom'* spectrum is the Free School, 
a ^mall, i60;student school quite different from most "average" 
schools found today in the United States. Putting a label or classificaT 
tion on the SEA Free School is not easy and any attempt would meet 
with some resistance from Free School parents, teachers and students. 
The emphasis is not ion .learning for learning's^sake, hut learning as a 
tool to accomplish whatever it is the student >yants out of life. The 
Free School eriiphasizes "doing your own thing/\but also stresses 
knowing what the consequences of doing your own thing might be. 
^Students* parents* faculty, and the community approach education 
with a view toward understanding "arenas" of life like poWer/politics, 
men/women, values/chotcet ethics/justice. The strokes are inserted 
by the Free School on purpose to show that the words are paired nouns 
that "pose fundamental human issues, thus ^fundamental education 
issues." ' ^ 

The Free School seems loud, open, to some even vulgar, and its 
goals are sometimes contrary to what is considered good education in 
many education t^ircles and in many communities. The conflicts be- 
tween the faculty and the students, between the parents and the facul- 
ty, between the school and the central administration are all studied as 
part of society; the goldfish in the bowlr turns student and studies the 
ibowl and the people looking through the bowl. The Free School ethic 
speaks of "survival^kills-," and sees its role as one of preparing young 
people to become self-sufficient in a cold and usually hostile world. . , 

One of the major goals of having the Free School as an alternative in 
SEA is to see if it seems possible to have such an institution operating 
within a *Yegular" school district. It has. some features that would 
make most budget-conscious school administrators reach for the axe ~ 
a low teacher-pupil ratio. One of the major goals of , the school is to get 
away from that axe; to prove to others that by most educational st£^n- 
dards of the 1970s its students have been educated, but that they have 
also picked iip something along the line that*4nost schools overlook. 

Plans for the next several years call for the Free School to.reduce its' 
teaching staff even more. The educational process hopefuUy will be 
carried out by the mechanism of the school itself, a mechanism that 
sees the role, of the parent as vital. Students will teach students, stu- 
dent teachers will be on hand, parents wiU teach, and specialists 
(teachers who ^double as firiends, counselors^ mother and father con- 
fpssors, fellow human^ beings) will develop methods orchestrating 
what the school sees as the real classroom: the world. There is even an 
attempt being made to see if the principal can be absorbed by the 
school/i^mm unity. A principal, in the Free School view, is part of the 
"dtter*^ 'educational- process 'where somebody (an authority of some 
^ml;) tell&. somebody else (teachers, students, the community) what is 
right and wrong in education and thus in the- world. 

The school is governed by a 22-member board, composed, of 10'' 
students, 7 parents and 5>^staff members. The sc!iool director was hired 



by the council. Until. now there has been i|0 great confrontation be- 
tween the centr^ office and the Free School about such things *tfis 
hiring the director. It is a favorite joke around the Free School that 
when somebody frqm the. central ofHce calk^asking for a^ decision, they 
dpn*t know who to ask for. "We have to tell them to wait until we 
diiscuss it in the board* get a concensus, then tell them what t)ie deci- 
sion was,^' one parent on the Free School bourd says. 

Kent sees the Free School as the tip of the "who'a-in-charge-around- 
here?** iceburg, andvadmits that balancing the goals 'and aspirations of 
an often yeying and Usually brash free school against the aspirations of 
an administration and .schpol board concerned with the whole Min- 
neapolis s^c|iool district is one of the meatier educational problems 
facing alternative education in Minnesota. ^ 

Moriholl-Unlverslty High School 

Finally, there is the secondary school in the experiment, Marshall- 
University High School. Marshall-University high awards diplomas to 
Free School students who can pass qualifying tests. The school tries to be 
a miniature SEA in itself, offering a variety Of options to junior high and 
high school studients. 

There are two groups of students at Marshall-U High: senior high 
students and/ what are called "transitional" students, and those in 
seventh and eighth grades. For junior high level students, there aire 
graded, ungraded, and open classes for students to pick from. The 
hope is that there will be an alternative available that will mesh with*' 
whatever SEA elementary experience a student has had. 

For the senior high students, four alternatives have been set up. 
First, there are snoall counseling, groups, wherein class choices, per- 
sonal goal9 and career aspirations (if any) are discussed with teacher 
guides. Second, there are quafter-te^m courses, with a number of 
choices available within specific subject areas. Third, there are 
"multi-disciplinary** courses, another high falutin* phrase which means 
that you do a whole Ipt of things at once. One example is the "Project 
Aware** classes, where students from various class level$' spend weeks 
together studying math, natural scieilc^e, and other things, all using 
the great outdoors as the classroom. Finally, there is a plan that allows 
the student "autonomy,** to proceed at his own rate. The student 
draws up the course work,' then confers regularly with his teacher who 
acts as a tutor. . - 

Evaluation \ 

One of the basic ideas behind the experiment in Southeast Min- 
neapolis is that you learn by doing, and that mistakes are part of the 
process; they are, indeed, an essential part of the experiment. The 
SEA has had its share of blind alleys and wrong turns as well as suc- 
cesses. - ' 

In 1972, an evaluation of the SEA*s Hrst year of operation was 
released. The stu'dy, prepared by national educational consulting firms 
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and aided by staff work by Augsburg College in Minneapolis, was 
based on 5,000 hours of observations at Sj^A schools. 

The report, while generally favorable about . .what had. been 
observed, was hard on some aspects Of the progfam, pai;ticarly the 
Marcy Open School and the SEA Free School. The report suggested 
that at Marcy, children sometimes "were not prepared to handle the 
freedom of choice to wander with no observable purpose.** The Marcy 
community apt>arently recognized this, because in the first year of the 
experiment the school made some basic changes. The first few months 
the classes had been set up in a system with two "models," th^^ first of 
which was two op^n classrooms, with about 25 students each, and the 
second, serving the rest of the student body, as a network of subject 
area interest cente'i's. The concept didn^ work out, according to one 
parent, because "the kids were not seeing enough other kids and it got 
confusing about who was doing what, where and when." So in 
December, the "family system" described earlier, was introduced. 
Recognition that there was different achievement at different age 
levels led to the sub Camilie3 being started. 

At the Free' School, which took some heavy digs frbm the 
^valuators, tl^^ major complaint seemed to be a lack of coordination 
'^and wha^ described as a problem with projects being set up and 
then not takmg place. The report said that as of the first week of April 
(the near-end of the 1971.-72 school year)' "only 50 percent of the 
scheduled secondary classes had actually happened; in the second 
week, 53 percent; in the third week, 71 percent." Classes failed, the 
-report said, because "students and staff have sometimes failed to show 
up." There are those at the Free School who argue that given what the 
school is trying to' do, the fact that students and staff failed to show is 
of little importance in. the long run because that was their choice and 
they must take the consequencesr if any. And, as a small irony, the 
i i ee School community itself decided after that first year that it had 
been a little too free — It was decided that some of the younger 
children, who would have been in elementary schools in a normal 
classroom situation, had not been learning their three R*s. 

Tony Morley, the director of the Free School, put it this way: "It 
is not the gift of freedom to not learn math. And basic skills cannot be 
scfapped in the name of freedom. This is not a total do-your-own-thing 
place. There are other values. There, is no way a school can teach 
everything a child has to learn . . what we are trying to do here is 
teach them how to learn/* 

. The report also noted that there were problems at the other SEA 
schools, too. At the Pratt-Motley paired schools, for example, 
observers noted a problem with measuring student progress. The com> 
munity ~- staff, teachers, parents — revised the measuring pro- 
cedures, and made additional changes, such as allowing students to 
make program choices and allowing students more choice of personal 
goals. At. Marshall-U High, observers said that planning was "sporadic 
at best'* in the junior high areas, aiid said that the relationship be- 
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tween the school and the rest of the experiment was not all it could 
— havebeen.^ 

One of the major problems observers noted that first year was the 
lack of planning and T)reparation. Final approval of the experiment's 
funding did not come until June and the schools were supposed to be 
opened for business that fall. It was, as one SEA administrator said, ''a 
hurried procedure." Yet, in spite of it all — rushed planning, changes 
in methods, uncertainty about some goals and the deHnition of those 
goals — the SEA seems to have prospered, at least in the minds of 
some leading Minneapolis educators. 

At a school board meeting early in 1973, after almost two years of 
SEA experience, board member Richard F. Allen, a constant sup- 
porter of alternative education, suggested that a study be made of how 
much trouble it would be to put alternative education programs 
throughout th^ city. ^ ^ 

**Our ingenuity will be tried if we are to offer viable choices and 
options for our children," says John B. Davis, Jr., the superintendent 
of schools, '*but that is not a reason to back off. My guess is that these 
programs will be more expensive, but that is a discovery that will be 
helpful to make. This administration has all along been dedicated to of- 
fering choice to students. This dedication will continue." Af least two 
elementar>; schools have seit up what they call altjernatives in Min- 
neapolis, tr\d in both cases; the courses are described as b^ing "similar 
to those over in SEA." Furthermore; the climate seems to b& favorable 
in Minneapolis for an expansion A alternatives and some of that credit 
must lie with' the successes of the SEA experiment thus far. 

The board of education has authorized a decentralization program 
that has set the city into three major areas, each headed by what is 
called an "area superintendent," or" sort of super-principal. The SEA 
project is, at the moment, a separate area by itself, but its future as a 
separate entity 13 uncertain once federal funding runs out. Under the 
decentralization plan, each area superintendent is left pretty much 
alone. And the man who is their boss, Harry Vakos, the deputy 
superintendent, says he has a simple philosophy: "Thfj area 
superintendents are in the saddle. They can do just about anything 
they want to do. All I do is coordinate things and make sure that board, 
policy is being adhered to . . . and since the school board endorsed 
alternative educati^, each a^ea can have alternatives, if it is decided by 
the parents and the staff that such alternatives aredesirable.*' 

But Superintendent Davis is right, and alternative education — 
financed locally, not federally as is the case in SEA — is more expen- 
sive than "regular" education. Minneapolis faces a major decision in 
the near future. The city, like most metropolitan areas, is losing 
students, about five percent a year. In addition, school districts in Min- 
nesota are tightly restricted by state law as to how much they can leVy 
against property taxes. There appears to be sentiment on the school 
board for some serious belt-tightening. Given all these factors, alter- 
native education in Minneapolis may be confined to Southeast in the 
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future, and may even Be curtailed there. It is one thing for Uncle Sam 
to pay for educational programs, and quite another for local districts to 
pay those saine costs. 

In addition, there is a simple problem faced by Chief Ad- 
ministrator Jim Kent: how do you export an ideology? 

/ can't say that what v/Ul xoork at Marcy or the Free School or Pratt- 
Motley is going to work in other schools in MinneapoHs, let alone the 
rest of the country. We are trying to see what can successfully take 
place here, in our area, I am fwt at all sure that what we have learned 
here is exportable. There is only one truths I guess: what works for one 
group may not work for another. The cov^munity involvement and re- 
sponse of parents that seems proper and fitting in Southeast Minneapo- 
Hs may not be proper any where else in the nation.** 

. Andt fmally, comes Jim Kent's pocket phUosophy of education 
which, thoug|i uttered iQ an instant might take decades to put into 
reality: 

If you're a parent, or a member of a community interested in educa- • 
tion, or a teacher, anybody really, the first thing you have to do to 
make any waves is figure out who you are and what you want. You do 
this before you buy the first book, alter the first classroom, hire the 
^first teacher. Decide what your community is, what it wants, and 
then how to work xuith it, for it, against it if you want, but figure out 
what it is. Sitting around complaining about education iOon*t do any 
good until and unless you figure out what you mean by education. If 
you are true to the practice and philosophy of alternative education, 
each school -community miLSt make its own decision. We have been 
able to demonstrate well what works for our Southeast community. " 



Editor's Note: 

Since this chapter was written the five-year federal funding which 
supported the Southeast Alternative experiment has ended, as* 
planned. However, unlike many other federally supported programs, 
th^.wind has not left SEA sails. The alternative schools are now vital 
components of the Minneapolis school system, and will continuesto 
operate as they have for the past five years. ' ^ 

James Kent,4jie director, of the project for four of its Hve years, 
and now SuperintenUent of Schools in Marlboro, Massachusetts, said, 
*'Not only has SEA been successful in offering psu^eiits and students 
the kind of education they want, but the idea has been adopted 
citywide in Minneapolis. * ' - 

« Kent feels that SEA was successful because of the efforts of the 
parents, students, and school people to develop education alternatives, 
and because of their dedicati()n to participation in decision making up 
and down the line. Committed* parents are now an integral part of SEA 
alternative schools, and wUI survive changes'^' iii administration and 
funding. 



A good example of how participation works in Minneapolis is the 
SEA experin\ent's experience with desegregation. Long before formal 
desegregation plans were drawn for the city, hundreds of meetings 
with Minneapolis citizen groups were held. Meetings revealed strong 
interest by parents in choosing the kind of education they wanted for 
their children as well as a choice of schools. SEA provided living proof 
that integrated schools could work and work well for all students. Ex- 
perience with SEA and with parents and citizens gave the Minneapolis 
School Board confidence tp vote unanimously for a citywide system of 
alternatives at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

The SEA experiment has provided a model for other U.S. cities 
facing desegregation orders. t)ver 5000 superintendents, principals, 
teachers, parents, and students have visited the schools looking for 
the key to successful desegregation. Minneapolis leadership was a 
vital element, leadership that was committed both to making 
desegregation work and to encouraging parents and students to be in- 
volved in as much of the decision making as possible. Parent response 
to a recent questionnaire supports SEA's claims of success:, a whopping 
93% reported thkf they were "very satisfied" with their SEA schools* 
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CHAPTER II 

Citizens Act 
to Cfiange Schools 

Velma A. Adams* 

The phones didn't stop ringing. Anxious parents asked the same 
question, over and over: where wUl my chUdreh go to school ip Sep- 
tember? After years of delay and ^controversy, Boston's public schools 
were going to be desegregated by order of the Federal Court. 
Thousands gt children would be reassigned and bused, 

'The school committee wouldn't acknowledge that jthe court rul- 
ing of April 25, 1973, existed,"" said Mary Ellen Smith; jcjoordinator of 
the City-Wide Educational Coalition. *This wias the oniy place where 
parentSt^ could' get any information about what schools their t:hUdren 
would attend in the fajl, and whether they would be bused. Actually, 
some districts were not affected at aU, but people didn't know that^ By 
February we'd had 150& calls." 

Anticipating the situation, the Coalition's staff and volunteers,^ 
working in -a grubby downtown office, plotted the school districts on 
the map according to the coiirtrordered plan. When the person answer- 
ing the phone usually a female volunteer — ^uld give a definite 
answer to a query, she did. When she couldn't she promised to call 
back. Callers often invited someone froni CWEC'to attend neigh-' 
borhood meetings. No matter when or where the meeting was, CWEC 
had someone there to answer questions. 



^•Imo Adams is a consultant f&r the Connecticut Commission' on Higher 
Education, She is also a free-lance ^v/riter and consultant in education and 
business, ""^ .' ' \ ' 
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The group's goal was to cool the situation before fall by getting I 
the information out telling parents and students how they were to 
be affetted by the desegregation plan or that they were not affected at 
all. ''Most parents will send their kidsT to the school designated," 
predicted Mary Ellen Smith, organization coordinator. Just 'in. case 
there is any trouble, CWEC had a rumor-control hot line working in 
September and was pressuring the mayor and the police department 
to join the effort to make the long-delayed transition smooth and safe. 

Action Sporkod by Crisis 

Most citizen action groups such as City>Wide Educational C!oali- 
tion are born in crisis. Theirs is the story of people fed up anci angry, 
tired of backing the politicians' and the entrenched bureaucratic agen- 
cies. They are parents and taxpayers who no longer believe that the 
system knows best how th^eir children should be educated and their 
money spent. They are not willing to accept decisions which they had 
no part in making. \ \. 

Citizen groups often begin with a small nucleus of dissatisfied peo- 
ple responding to a single issue. They see a probleni and envision a 
possible solution. By rounding up volunteers and getting people out to 
meetings they demonstrate the clout necessary to make s^cti^bl 
authorities and politicians listen, discuss issues, and make changfes. 

The original issue may be almost anything^— busing, budgets, cur- 
riculum, personnel appointments^ education of the handicapped, or 
any one of dozens of controversial school policies. When the issue is 
resolved, the group may dissolve. Or a new issue may surface and the 
Roup's members, energized by their success, may continue their ac- 
tivities for another cause. New issues often attract new members, or * 
may lose some who were excited only by the earlier issue. 

Groups that live long after the initial crisis sometimes evolve iptoN 
research and information centers, supplying facts for those who w^t 
to act. This approach — attempting to accomplish reforms by working 
through the system rather than-confroixting it — is too slow and 
moderate for some groups to tolerate in a crisis situation , 

Examples of Urban Action Groups 

The issue that sparked CWECs organization as a group ii^972 
was the appoiiitment of a new superintendent by the Boston School 
Committee. Many districts in the city have been unrepresented by the 
five-member committee, which is elected at large and has always been 
all-White. CWEC Relieved that citizens shbuld have more say in ptie 
selection of a . superintendent anjd I managed to interest about iso 
citizens in trying to influence the choice. In the months following 
Superintendent William Leary's appointment, CWEC concentrated on 
trying to effect, changes which the superintendent could implement. 
They had some successes, but by 1974 they became embroiled in the 
turmoil over desegregation and busing. . 



Woshlngton 

Unlike CWEC, the 10-year-old D.C. Citizens for Better Public 
Education (DCCBPE) tries to stay out of -personnel decisions and in- 
dividual problems. Its approach to improving public education in 
Washington, D.C. has always been moderate but forceful. 

"We don't get into open fights," said Nancy Harrison^ executive 
director. '^When we are trying to figbt the school system, we clobber 
them with information.** 

This is not because Washington*s problems are any less critical 
than Boston*s. In 1964, when D.C. Citizens was formed, the District of 
Columbia" Had been officially desegregated for ten years, but little im- 
provement in public education, was evident, particularly 'for Blacks. 
The board of education was still being selected by district judges and 
meeting during the day. Ohly those able to take ihe day off could at- 
tend. People felt that the board did not represent them and was 
unresponsive to their needs. Student transfers to private schools, re- 
segregation, children unable to read, and dropouts Were all on the rise. 

In response, a number of prominent Washington citizens 
organized to focus attention on the plight of the sdhools,- to give 
idealistic middle-clads people a chance to work on educational prob-- 
lems whether or not they had children in the schools, and to draw, the 
attention of government officials to the educational needs of the city. 

The approach adopted by D.C. Citizens for Better Public Educa- 
tion, as stated in its corporate charter, was to "study on a continuing 
basis the problems of public education in the District of Columbia, tp 
stimulate interest in the public" schools, to encourage participatioh in 
volunteer programs in the public schools, and to propose and promote 
such changes in the organization, management, and methods Of the 
public schools as may from time to time be deemed desirable.'* 

Many problem areas have been uncovered by DCCBPE. The 
organization *s thorough research and dissemination^ of information 
gets the facts into the open 'for public debate. Several staff members 
have become specialists on key subjects such as school budgets and 
specialjeducation. 

In . 1974r prior to teacher contract negotiations, the group 
published a few facts. Washington has th^ shortesti;eaching day in the 
country, for example. D.C. Citizens urged the union and management 
to publicize the issues under debate in contract negotiations prior to 
the actual negotiations. The organization was also studying the effects 
pf moving teachers around in order to equalize per-student expen- 
ditures. Analyzing the school budget and transla^g it into under^ 
standable language are ongoing projects of the group. 

Queons. New York 

In contrast to D.C. Citizens, which has little direct contact with in- 
dividual students, the primary goal of the Queens Lay Advocate Ser- 
vices (QLAS) is to'provide direct* para-legal assistance to parents and 
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students to resolve individual grievances;: Rather than working for 
blanket change, QLAS works with individuals to assure that they get 
fair treatment. Disseminating information is secondary. 

Volunteer lay advocates — university students, housewives, and^ 
oth^ interested persons — accompany chUdren and parents to 
meetings with administrators and try to arrange solutions to meet stu- 
dent needs, whether arranging for the student to stay in his or tier 
present school or finding immediate placement in another school. 

The bulk of the cases ^^involve .suspensipns. There are 16,000 
recorded suspensions pfeir year in the New Yoric City ichools; the rpal 
nuinber is certainly higher. In 1972 there wer4 also 2,000 students out 
on medical suspensions ranging from a month to a year. Many of these 
suspensions are meted out as punishment, (in effect, banishment), and 
are against written policy. "New York has the best law3^ there are," 
said Miriam Thompson, QLAS founder and coordinator. ''Either the 
schools- do^'t know that students are to be suspended o^ly in an 
emergency or they don't support the concept." 

When Miriam Thbmpson stairted QLAS in 1970 with a. grant from 
the CivU Liberties Defense and Education Fund, even her friends gave 
the organization little chance for survival. Four years later, QLAS was 
stUl providing advocates in more than a hundred cases each year. It 
has been instrumental in a number of legal decisions, the most signifi- 
cant of which was Reid v. Board of Education, a class action appeal on 
which New York State's Commissioner of Education, Ewald B. Ny- 
quist, ruled in November, 1973. 

The Comnlissioner decided that New York City was violating the 
state constitution and the state education laiw which provides for 
public education for aU handicapped chUdren, whether physically, 
mentally, emotionally, or socially handicapped. Commissioner Nyquist 
direjrted tht- board of education and the chancellor to immediately 
plao^-idl .in public school classes or in private 

schools under c6ntr|a>' with the board, and . to discontinue illegal' 
suspensions and use of w illegaL'^medical discharge register" to keep 
children out of school. Thus, the early work of QLAS in getting the 
board of education to codify and publish certain policies and^practices 
-r- although this did not lead to implementation without court action 
proved helpful in winning ihe court case: 

' Winning the case did not liecessarUy mean winning" the battle, 
though. Concerned that compliance with the ruling might go only as 
far as lip service, QLAS continues to monitor school a(^ti6n regarding 
educating the handicapped. - 

In 1973, (he Queens Lay ^Advocate l^ervice fonned a coordinated 
service Vith two other agencies in the area: Alternative Solutions for 
Exceptional ChUdren, a group doing advocacy work in special educa* 
tion; and the Education Action Center, associated with the Office of 
Equal Opportunity. Their shared space on the fifth floor of an old ofHce 
buUding near Qu<&ens Plaza in Long Island City includes a conference 
room containing three folding chairs and a makeshift table, and 
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several small offices with too few desks and chairs. 

"There is nev^r enough money nor enough counselors/' said 
QLAS's Miriam Thompson, **and the problems are so overwhelming 
that we often ask ourselves* *Can we turn the schools around?"' 

Action In th« Suburbs, Too 

Comisiared with the diversity and magnitude of the problems in 
the cities, the challenges to suburban citizen action groups seem 
relatively dearcut and their goals easily attainable. But no change in a 
school system m* a town's support is ever achieved without some or- 
ganized effort, as David W. Knapp, president of<the Madison ((}onnec- 
ticut) Educational Forum can testify. Also, when one goal is reached, 
another one is apt to surfiace, which is what keeps citizen' action groups 
alive, ' v 

The Madison Educational Forum was started in 1970 by 
newcomers eager to reverse^he, trend to austerity budgeting and will- 
ing to oppose the Madison Taxpayers Association to accomplish it. Ini- 
tially the goal was to get the school beard to put forth ai; adequate 
budget. The Foruni »et out to publicize what the schools needed and to 
get support for it. Members drove arcund and put questionnaires in 
mailboxes; conducted studies and publicized the results in the local 
newspaper; published a newsletter giving dates, times and places of in- 
formal gatherings being held in private homes to discuss thie schools; 
and telephoned members ahd others iirging them to attend meetings. 

JxK 1974, the Forum*s activities had not changed noticeably^ except 
that its menibeirahip then numbering about 180 — was endorsing the 
school committee's budget and trying to drum up support^ for its 
passage. The proposed budget contained, about half the increases in 
per^nnel and programs that the Forum had recommended. 
^ *The first step was to get the board to put forth the budget,'* said 
David Knapp. "The next step was to get the public to vote for it. Since 
we only get about 1700 voters out of a possible 5300 voting on the town 
budget, a small minority can kill a budget. Actually, we expected |o 
have a two-to-one margin in favor of it, and if the superintendeiiit, 
who*s a dynamic guy, stays on, we ^6uld have the school budget back 
in two or three years to the level the community wants and can sup- 
port." Madison, a bedroom town of 10,1900 population <tnd 3,000 pupUs, 
will still have one of the lowest tax rates in the state of C!onnecticut. 
With the bt^dget battle at least partially won, the forum lost about 40 
members. Knapp thought it might be time to disband. "When there*s 
no crisis, it^s hard to get people out to meetings*" he said. "They are not 
that eager to come out to be educated,'* Members* however, showed an 
interest in further evaluation of the various schools and their programs, 
and the superintendent asked the Forum to continue. 

Control Massachosotts 

Central Massachusetts Citizens Involved^ in Education (CM/CIE) 
was organized precisely because of a general lack of public knowledge 
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and interest in the schools. The group's origin is atypical also in that 
the initiative came from within rather than from outside the school 
system. 

There 'were do crises in the centra) Massachusetts* schools in the 
early 1970*St no visible problems* no big controversial issues to 
stimulate citizen participation. The majority of children lived up to the 
expectations set for them and there was little Or no citizen involve- 
ment with the schools beyond apodal relationship. William P. Dens- 
. more* member of the state board of education, and a handful of edu- 
cators (who point, out that they are also citizens), decided that this 
relationship should change. o 

"Citizens need to look at themselves as consumers of the educa- 
tional product and make suire they are satisified with what they are 
buying," said Densmore. "Since Fve'been on the state board of educa- ' 
tion, I have really been suprised at how rare it is for someone to come 
to me with something educational on his mind. This^ isn't public apathy 
about education; people just don't know how to deal with ^he system." 

CM/CIE shows citizens how to deal with the systeni through its 
Citizen Resource Center in West Boylston where people can get in- 
iormation and do research. The center has a telephone service to 
answer questions about school policy. 

Training coordinator Richard Pi Board man, Professor of Educa* 
tion at Clark University in Worcester, started a series of workshops 
an^ seminars to build a networl&>of citizens who know^ how the school 
system works and who can organize groups in their own communities. 

"It was clear from tlie beginning," said Boardman, "that the bulk 
of our program activities would have to be devoted to the area of sen-, 
sitizing citizens to the value of collaboration and involvement in the 
public schools. When citizens begin to learn some of the differences 
..between what they want for their children and what the schools in 
their cdmmunity are providing; when citizens find out how their, 
schools are doing relative to other places; then they'll begin to ask im* 
portent,' constructive questions." Subjects of the early^ CM/CIE 
seminars include "How to Change Your Schools,"* and "Educational 
Renewal and the. Role of Citizen Involvement." Participants, however, 
were teachers and other school personnel. 

^Having school people use the Citizen Resource Center did not 
disturb the organizers. Although they profess belief in parent and 
community initiative, they also believe that leadership can come from 
within tile system, too. This point of view may appear somewhat con* 
tradictory, and might be seen by citizen activists as tokenism or an 
outright attempt by the establishment to "head them off at the pass." 
"But there are individuals within the school system who want change," 
said Richard Boardman, "and it doesn't matter who initiates the idea 
as long as change happens." 

Why Is Citlzan Action NacMsory? 

Change will not happen, say citizen action groups, if education is 



left completely to the schools and the parent-teacher associations 
(PTA's). Status quo-ism, indifference on the part of school boards, 
' Strong teacher unions, finahcial problems, the faUure of innovative 
prograins to get funding for widespread adoption, a scarcity of 
counselors, and racial antagonism are among the reasons cited. PTA's 
are seen as arms of the school committee, doifninated by middle-claas 
Whites, and run by teachers and principals. 

*The problem is more a class problem than a racial problem,"" said 
Elaine Keith of the Education Action Center in Queens. "There are 
few PTA^s in poor or Blade neighborhoods. Counselors ore often more 
willing to discuss problems with middle-class parents. A school coun- 
selor calls White middle-class^ parent^ .of a physically- or emotionally, 
handicapped child, suggests that ihe family put the child ia a private 
school, and tells the parents how to get the tuition money from the 
state and city. Poor families are les^ apt to And out about funding and 
ai^ess to private schools. Middle*class chUdren are less often hurt than 
poor children, and White children get hurt less than Black." 

Few PTA locals work as child advocates. Many avoid taking a 
stand on educational issues and deserve their tea party image. ;But 
there are signs that some PTA's, with urging from iheir national J 
leadership, are stirring and in some cases becoming more forceful anq;^ 
more involved in educational issues. ijl^ 

Leaders of other parent and citizen groups often view the PTA as^ 
ineffective or as simply a rubber stamp for^ school^ officials. In Boston^^ 
the director of the Home and School Association is paid by the schools.' ' 
'^As an arm of the school department, the association focused on anti- 
busing for years and refused to deal with educational reform issues," 
reported Mary Ellen Smith. *Therefore, the association is non-exis^ 
tent in Black, Spanish, and Chinese neighborhoods, and has had 
minimal involvement in integrated neighborhoods." 
- ''A PTA represents only one school," said David Knapp, ''whereas 
the Educational Forum represents all of Madison (Conmcticut). Also, 
PTA members can't lobby, they won't analyze a schml or principal 
critioally, and they never go for budget increases." 

There is little hope that individuals can have much impact on 
schools unless they organize into groups and poor their knowledge of 
how to work through the system. No other institution is ready to ab- 
sorb the adv6cacy work done by citizen action groups. ''But people can 
make a difference if there is a mechanism for mobilizing the communi- 
ty's resources," said Mary Ellen Smith, organizer of Boston's City- 
Wide Educational Coalition. V 

What droups Hovq Achlovad 

The Queens Lay Advocate Service was encouraged to find refer^ 
rals coming in from parents of former cases and sympathetic teachers, 
as -well as from the New York Civil Liberties Union and from frjends of 
the service. 

/'The system has become more careful in dealing with children and 
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parents,** reported Miriam Thompson, QLAS coordinator, "The 
schools ^6ok ior alternatives to .suspension now. Only a small fraction 
of the cases In Queens now go to a^lawysp. Most are resolved through 
the p&Cient m>rk of adivo^tes who accompany each individual through 
the ad minbtrotive process.'* 

- ' QLAs was ihstrufnental in opening up school records t6 New York 
City parents. "Miriani' Thompson explained, **School officials were em- . 
barrassed to have parents see opinions like 'Mother is a troublemaker* 
andi the parents were distressed that student files contained comments 
that could nbt be documented and often were not factual.** Queens 
teachers are now being trained to know what belongs in a student*s 
record, and what (^oe8n*t. 

In Boston,* Mary Ellen Smith rated CWECTs first organized a<;tivi* 
^ iy as one of its biggest successes. **We exposed the workings of the 
system* how ti^ht and inbred it is, and the process by which .>the 
superintendent was appointed. .We also made some input, into the ap- 
pointment,** she claimed. ^ ^ 

During the first four months of 1972, CWtSC developed criteria for 
a new superintendent, including the credentials he or she should have 
and what his* or her duties should be. I'he Coalition ran ads in the 
newpapers and asked graduate schools to hkve candidates apply, send- 
ing copies of their, resumes to CWEC as well as to the school commit- 
tee. CWEC got about sixty of the two hundred applications.. They 
. screened applicants, contacted soihe^ got feedback from other citios, 
and selected five Hnalists, three of whom were from out of state. The 
Uiree outsiders, who had excellent credentials, accohling to ^ary 
Ellen Smith, were also on the schobl committee*s list, along with seveii 
candidates from within the system. 

'The school committee would not acknowledge CWEC and let us 
^ i nterview th e candidates,** recalled Ms. Smith, *^ we played -under-- 
cbver IgfeiitT-meeting them at the airport and other places^ and we 
managed to interview all the candidates. The School committee finally 
selected an in-house candidate, even though we felt all the out-of-state 
^ candidates were better qualified. Even so, we felt the exercise was 
worthwhile.** 

- During the first two jears of its existence, CWEC abo. worked out 
a **CommuAity Agenda for the Boston Public Schools,** recommending 
changes that the superintendent cpuld implement. At the same time, 
volunteers were involved in numeroiis^local school issues. 

^ CWEC filed for incorporation ih'October, 1973. By 1974 the Coali- 
tion had 600 members, half from mitfority^groups, and a 32-member 
board which included eight Black, one Spanish,^one Indian/and three 
Chinese members^ The group set up an information resource center 
andVas working closely with the niayor*s office to implement Boston*s 
racial balance plan peacefully. " 

The Coalition received .funding to set up a resource center to pro- 
vide technical assistance to parent groyps as well as services, and in?^ 
formatioti to parents and school people. ''We want to get the parent- 



-teacher mechanisni into every school in the city," said Mary Ellen 
Smith: Since then the staff has grown from one full-time a^nd one part- 
time person with parent volunteers shouldering heavy loaas, to a staff 
of thirty-Bix fullHime paid people, thirty of whom are parents with 
children in the Boston sbhools/ . 

Their primary agenda. item soon became to assure the safety of 
the children attending newly desegregated schools. . They helped 
parents organize around school issues and built a strong base of sup- 
port as they maneuvered through one busing crisis after ano^^er. Once 
their cohstituency was established they b^gan. advocating educational 
reform. The staff of parents, educators, researchers, and community 
organizers > respond to about 200 calls ^ day from parents . and school 
people. - 

New funding from federal, state, and city governments, as well as 
grants from private foundations' and Boston businesses distinguishes 
CWEC frdm many other urban citizen groups.^ Th^ need for citywide 
communication about schV)ols — something which the sctfoola should 
have been providing — has been recognized and has resulted' in their 
unusuaUy rosy financial picture. "However," sighs Mary Ellen Smith, 
""even with the terrific response we've had so far, life for lis is still a 
day-to-day, band-to-mouth search for funding." 

Two years ago the Coalition scrambled ev4ry month to meet the 
tiny pa3rroll. And today they are a vital link between schools and those 
the schools are 'supposed to serve, with thirty-six people working to 
cement that link. 

''We didn't push any of our own ideas at th^ beginning," says the 
dynamic dire*ctor. ''We listened to what people were saying, and tried 
to understand their ne^ds. And we listened to aU the people in' this ci- 
ty, aot just one faction 9r race or ethnic group. If 'we^o our job well, 

/ there will be effective councils worki;rig in all the school^in Boston, and 
we'll be out of a joh *' ' * / 

. The Madison Education Forum, \ii<lhe opinion of President David 
C. Knapp, also may attain its objective of a sound, balanced educa- 
tional system within a few years. A 4;ow%ide opinion survey con- 

* ducted by the Forum revealed citizen opinion mout the schools' cur- 
ricyluM ' and' special services, discipline, rad]jKnistration, faculty, 
buildings arid facijiities, ahd^ budget, and in general how well residents 
felt tbat Madison schools met the overall needs of students. ' 

"We gdt eight^f the' seventeen personnel we requested in the re- 
cent budget," saia Knapp. "We're gettmg a music, teacher in every 
school, a.fjhysical education teacher in every school, and a string music 
program. We would like to think that we drowned out the Madison 

"Taxpayers Associaticm and that the upward curve in Spending will con- 
tinue." ' ; 

The Forum recently formed an association of "summer people," 
those property owners who live in the area only part of the year. 
"Comn^iinicating school budget 'plans to these peopte will make them 
more receptive to tax increases, we hope," said Mrs." Frances Sadek, 



the current Forum president. 

' Central ' Massachusetts Citizen Resource Center continues to 
develop programs for parents and school people. Nancy Brown, the 
ClftC director, is enthulsiastic about the group's future. - 

''We had an outside evaluation of our programs," she explained. 
**We learned that we fSl a real need in this area, that our programs are 
well done and useful, but that we heed more exposure, need to let 
more people know about our work." 

Program plans call for more publicity about workshops for 
parents on how to lead parent groups. CRC wiU also hold workshops 
for teachers on how to work with parents and workshops for any group 
on how to produce effective newletters. A six-week course on citizen 
participation in education wiU be held at a high school through their 
adult education program. CRC, also plans to develop displays ior^ten 
public Gbraries with books and materials for parents and school people 
arranged by topics such ad voliinteerism, fact-finding, school budgets, 
school governance, and curriculum. 

"Funding is a constant worry," Siaid. Nancy Brown. "With two 
part-time staff people and forty volunteers, we barely have enough 
time to plan and carrf^ out programs. Time we spend searching for 
money means time we don't have to devote to what we really want to 
do." ^ * 

Among the examples of citizen action groups described here, the 
10-year old D.C. Citizens for Better Public Eiducation appears to be the 
most stable. It occupies a neat, well-apiM>inted office in the Health and 
Welfare Council building. Its part-time staff is equivalent to about ten 
fuli-time people. It has numerous research and study contracts, and is 
tht! only scb(x>l-oriented program to receive funding from the United 
Givers Fund, which pays about half of the budget. Members nunaber^ 
about seven htindred, and there are about two thousand names on the 
mailing list. About fifty percent - of the contributors are White, 
although ninety :five percent of W-ashington's students are Black. 

The first project sponsored by D.C. Citizens was' the "Reading is 
Fun-damentaV Committee,; headed by Mrs. Robert S. McNamara. A 
gaily decorated delivery truck labeled "Reading is Funmobile" 
distributed 205,000 books to 41,000 children. For many it was the fii^t 
opportunity to select and keep a book; the report on the project is a^ ' 
propriately .titled tkis Book Belongs to . . . Me! Reading is Fu^^ 
damental became a national project and moved to the Smithsonian In-^ 
stitqte. Otter projects ha^<?e spuii off. Project MEN, matching eighth 
grade boys with role models, was picked up by the school system. A 
course in street law, for which Georgetown University law students 
get course credit, was being expanded to all twelve high schools in the 
fall of 1974, and has^o been picked up by the system. "One Black law 
student and one«White is assigned to each school," explained Nancy 
Harrisoq, 'They relate well to the high school students and offer a 
survey of consumer, criminal, and juvenile laws." > 

D.C. Citizens has been able to do research that the school system 
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could not do anjd to develop experts in certain areas. Its major activity 
is budget work. 'The school system makes it impossible for citizens to 
understand the budget/* said, the executive director. "We have a 
specialist on th^ staff in budgeting and also one in special education 
who goes to bat for a child who n^eds help.** . " 

Among the other problems that D.C. Citizens have brought to the 
surface is the short work day of teachers, allowing no time^or parent 
confei^nces, planning, or services. The result is an inordinately high 
hourly salary. * , 

A jtudy of the effects of teachers* equalization pay began- in 1974, 
funded by the Natipnal Institute of Education. "Equalization within 
the District of Coiumbia^has been very disruptive for three years,** . ex- 
plained Nancy Harrison. "Teachers get moved around from school to 
school to equalize per-student expenditures. When our study is com- 
pleted, lawyers will be able'Jo show the. court that the scheme .^oi/t 
work.** . J 

The philosophy behind D.C. Citizens and other action groups is to 
help parents and community people make informed" choices. "We help 
parentis find out what they ought to know and what they c^it achieve,": 
said the director of D'.C. Citizens. "We give them informatibn^Hey ' 
would never get otherwise, since there is no school new^etter. We 
hdve fantastic committees which produce excellentvreports. We find 
people lyith a particular interest in a subject and assign them to ex- 
plore it. Our files are exceDent; people come in here to get material for 
their dissertations. And we*ve been in^business so long that we*re not 
e^Lsily fooled. We have learned to look behind the obvious.** 

ivery GroupHos Problems 

Problems commpn to the majority of citizen action groups are the 
need for leadership; a shortage of capable, sensitive volunteers; and 
adequate funding. r 

Good leadership ofteif^omes -from former school people familiar 
with the bureaucracy who know where the bottlenecks are. "You need 
the lUiowhow from having been' inside' the 'system,** said Mary Ellen 
Smith, a former Boston teacher who was fired for supporting a com- 
munity group. "But it is easier to bring about change if you are on the 
outside. Those inside the system who really want change, as well as 
those who don*t, need outside support and pressure.** 

Funds are generally* limited, particularly in urban, areas like New 
York City. "There js fio way for an advocacy group to become self- 
supporting after initial private foundation funding runs out,**"* said 
Miriam Thompsonl of the Queens Lay Advocate Service. An om- 
budsman, she feels, is less threatening and might possibly be funded 
by the schools. 

A surprisingly large portiiun of citizen action funding comes from 
school and government support, and from other establishment 
sources, even though - the groups may be advocating actions, that 
neither the school authorities nor the politicians fa^i^. Membership 
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dues, research and study grants, and public benefits bring in addi- 
tional dollars, but group leaders are never very far away from fund- 
raising. D.C. Citizens for Better Public Education is unique in being 
pact^aUy supported by the United Givers Fund, but it has had to take a 
new approach to Raising money through benefit performances at the 
Kennedy Center. **W^hington has been benefitted to death," said - 
Nancy Harrison, "so in 1974 D.C. Citizens sent out a notice of a *no- 
benefit benefit* asking our members and friends simply to send in their 
contributions." 

Conclusion 

To provide effective leadership for a citizen action group, as those 
who have tried it know, takes hard work, determination, and the abili- 
ty to seek out and put to work the energies of those in the community 
who have time and knowledge to contribute. "To lead the. way you 
need brave people, willing to stick their'^necks out, do battle, and 
become unpopular," said Madison*s David Knapp. "There are very few 
people who can attract and rally people to them and to a cause.^' 

Directors and coordinators of citizen action groups must con- 
tinually publicize their activities through flyers, workshops, atten- 
dance at meetings, and press conferences. Ideally, staff members and a 
goodly number of - volunteers will be informed, articulate persons, 
some of whom are meeting-oriented" and can think on their feet or 
negotiate.. The key question, always, is: What brought us to this point 
and how can we resolve the situation? ' 

Membei^hip and the roster of volunteers .will change as problems 
and needs change. But the need for a way for parents and community 
. people to participate in public school affairs will always exist. 
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CHAPTER 12 

Perspectives and Futur^ 
Di rect ions 

ElonXkivies 

The Institute for Responsive Education supports and encourages 
. public participation in ediicational decision-making for two reaspns — 
one based on ideology,, the other rooted in practicalities. First is our 
belief, that people affected by decisions of institutions and government 
agencies ishould have a voice in mak|pg those decisions. The second is 
that lasting and constructive change is most likely if those affected by 
the change are involved in planning^ and decision-making. Changes and 
improvement in schooLs are badly needed. Better collaboration ^ be^ 
tween school people and community people is one way to increase the 
likelihood of significant^ purposeful chauQge. . ' 

These ideas are being tested in a wide variety of settings and in 
extraordinarily diverse ways aU across*' the country at a time when 
people are wavering between cynicism and optimism, apathy and in- 
volvement. \ 

Actlvlsn) ff p^ Apathy: Side by Side 

As ad^6cates of citizen participation we see the mid-1970*s as both 
the best of times and the worst of times. Many people have a low and 
declining trust in government and social institutions. In poll after poll, 
low dredibility ratings are given to the president, Congress, politi- 
cians, the media, hospitals, lawyers, schools, and school boards* Tradi- 
tional American optimism about ''the future** has been dimmed. $kep-^ 
ticism abounds about liberal social programs. Schools everywhere ar^- 
under at&^c. The rigidities of governmental and institutional 
bureaucraciesNse^ to many io'he beyond the reach of citizens seeking 



change. Many people are totally preoccupied with their private lives 
and concerns, look inward to them$elves, their pocketbooks, their 
families, and their immediate neighborhoods. For others, the struggle 
to make a living or raise a family is exhausting and all-consuming'. 
Cynicism and apathy aboyt the state of the nation is alive and real. 

But there is another side to the story. More people, and a broader 
range of people,- are involved in. various forms of citizen action than at 
any other time in our national history. The widespread community ac- 
tivism of the civil rights movements, the anti-Vietnam War efforts, 
student protests, and the anti-poverty era have sown seeds 
throughout the society, particularly in .the large middle class. Citizen 
coalitions are redirecting state and metropolitan highway and 
transportation policies; taking industries, to task for pollution or 
. price-fixing; challenging political parties, city councils, hospitals, the* 
media, school boards, and .big business on a mind-boggling array of 
issues; and carrying every kind of political banner .from far left to far 
righ^. More people trust Ralph Nader than trust and respect their 
elected officials. Consumerism, citizen action, and the emergence of 
iiew forms of participatory democracy are also alive and real. 

A mix of apathy and activism exists in good measure in the society 
and in many individuals today. We are pulled in two dire<;tions atonce. 
The result is often confusing to researchers and scholars, but many 
people do understand the seeming contradiction or dialectic. Such 
coexistence* is normal and natural and a good^ reflection of a society' 
that increasingly tolerates or eveii welcomes widespread ^diversity of 
life styles, points of view, and values. 

Many people understand intellectually that democracy, freedom, 
the good Life, good government, good institutions, and good com-, 
mui^ties are a process not a product. People do understand that "the" 
American dream*' is a journey, a search, and an often-confusing ex- 
ploration — not a play in which the curtain is about to go up on the final 
act. Many people often understand, better than many scholars, that 
apathy and activism, privatism and social commitment will always ex- 
ist ^de by^side and that the search for^a viable democracy must allow 
for skeptics and elitists whosclo not believe in it at all.. 

The examples of citizen participation in these pages demonstrate 
ways in which people. have become involved in non-threatening ways 
aiid have attracted the support of tliose hesitant about "politics** and 
"confrontation.** Many of the examples* show how new energy can be 
tapped' for activities in the schools which *are real, which have tangible 
personal payoffs and. satisfaction, and which do not require unrealistic 
commitments of time. The case studies document small-scale, local ef- 
forts ,built on principles of democratic participation which have suc- 
ceeded in improving education and making a healthier society. Here we 
examine these scattered experiences infterms of their implications for 
action. We will look first at varid^us asnects of programs -- their goals 
and characteristics — and then at way0in which people are involved — 
their roles, responsibilities, and needs.* 
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Program Goo I: Roform Not Abolition . ^ 

Proposals for deschooling the society, or deinstitutionalizing it 
can be dangerous flights of fancy. Talk of law without courts, politics 
without parties, religion without churches, and education .without 
schools and colleges has romantic appeal to some, but is contrary to 
the fact that all societies function through some types of institutions. 
Joseph Featherstone establishes this point clearly m his introduction. 
The worl^' of the hundreds of men and woinen in our eleven cases 
underlines .the need to build new institutions^ and to rework and 
rethink existing pnes. > 

The goal of most of the participants described in these pages has 
been reform, not abolition. They have been isuccessful at reshaping 
rather than abolishing institutions and at organizing people for effec- 
tive action. This was true in Louisville and Laguiiitas, in CrystarCity, 
and Minneapolis. In these cases, as with much of the participatory ac- 
tivity across the country in the 1970's, the^aim is changing, improving, 
and reworking — hence,' strengthening schools and school systems. 
The great majority of the nation's children will continue to be in the 
public schools: These schools are with us for the forseeable future 
despite the claims of sdine that 'they have had little, success in curing 
poverty, racism, or crime. What .the schools, especially the public 
schools, do ^ill continue to have genuine, personal importance for the 
'children who attend them, their parents, and the broader«community. ^ 
The goal of improving the schools is real and compelliiig for school ^ 
councils, such as those in Lios Angeles and Lio'uisville, for existing 
citizen groups, and for fledgling organizations. This goal provides 
what' every organization effort must have if it is to siicceed — a clea^, 
unifying purpose, a sense of direction which makes it possible to 
develop sensible strategies. 

For some groups described in this book — and many others — the 
goal is diffi^rent. It is to develop new and alternative institutions. The 
aim is not to destroy existing public schools but to change them by ex- 
ample and competition. The mobilizing purpose is to provide for* 
oneself and one*s children an alternative to what the larger system of- 
fers. The impoverished schools in the MUwaukee Federation and the.- 
affluent Nueva School 'both illustrate how having a choice ajnong 
educational programs can be a powerful organizing principle around 
which parents, citizens, and educators can find common cause. But as 
it is with efforts to improve the public, schools, the task is^a positive 
one — institution*building. 

Ropretentation Plus Participation / 

Ck>mmunity council members in West Virginia, Indian parents, 
the teachers and community people in the Roosevelt School' area in 
Louisville do not talk much about democracy. Neither do most of the 
parent and citizen group leaders that the institute for Responsive 
Education works with around the country. But democracy is central to 
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' what these people are about. They are' challenging those time-honored 
elitist ideas that democracy. niean3 electing representatives- to Con- 
gress, city qouncils, and school boards and that democratic participa- 
tion means mostly voting. They challenge by buUding a base of grass- 
roots p£urticipation under and. alongside representative bodies and the 
traditional ballot-box approach to good citizenship. This stance fits - 
logically in a gpvernmentflil system designed to rest on **the consent of 

iihe governed.*' It also provides citizens with an opportunity to in- 
fluence' aii institution which affects them. Without some sense of 'con- 
trol over t*heir lives, citizens become apathetic, cynical, and alienated. ^ 
New modes of participation, therefore, enhance existing decision- 
making processes and help obviate harmful side-effects^ of' non -participa- 
tion. " 

A healthy democratic society is buUt on both representation (elec- 
ting officals from the President tb the school board) and partipipation 
(being involved in planning, policy- and decision-making, and in 
evaluating and monitoring the effectiveness of elected officials). The 
two ideas are different sides of the same coin. Schools are a good prov- 
itig ground for efforts to combine the democracy of representation 
with the democracy of participation in a. way that wiU strengthen both. 

Prograrti Gocil: Decisions Clc^e to Home 

If- participatory democracy, as demonstrated at LOiUjsville's 
Roosevelt School, is to be a reality, some important aspects of 
decision-making must be decentralized.^ Decentralization is a key in- 
gredient ior giving neighborhood$ und communities more "say'* about 
their schools. It may mean . transferring important decision-making 
powers from the central school district office or school board to 
smaller districts and to individual schools or it may mean transferring 
iauthority from the Burieau of Indian Affairs offices to the schools 
where Indian children are. It may mean, as in Minneapolis, deliberate- 
ly encouraging.different policies and practices in individual schools. 

Many educators and* school board members fear decentralization, 
especially when it involves new authority for citizen ^ards and coun- 
cils, because it appears to mean a simple loss of power. Such a view is 
based on the assumption that power is a limited commodity. But power ^ 
is expandable; the sharing of power is not ^a "zero-sum'* game in which 
.some win and some lose. Decentralized decision-making, if it rests on 
principles ol collaboration, can increase rather than decrease the im- 
' pact and inAuence of top school administrators and elected school 
boards. 

There is nothing mysterious or radical about the idea of making 
decisions "close to home'* — close to the children, the classroom, the 
teachers, the neighborhood school building, and the community. 
Decentralization in sdhool districts occurs when the central, elected, 
board of education delegates significant responsibUities and decision- 
making powers to sub-district community boards or councUs and/or to 
school councils for individual schools. The kinds of responsibilities that 
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are sometimes delegated-include: 

8eled;ing and evaluating the principal^ 

• selecting and evaliiating teachers; ^ ' . > 

• identi^^g goals; priorities, and needs; 
setting bud^t priorities; ^ 

• evaluating Uie curnculum'and extraK^urri 

i» approving new school programs; v ^ . 

• improving community support; 

• investigating stuident or parent t>roblems and complaints. . 

/ There are; of coiirse, serious dangers in pyersimplified or naive 
demands for decentralized decision-mining and control. A number of 
difficult questions must be faced squarely: What kinds of decisions 
mustv should, or could be made at which levels? What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvanti^ges of making a specific decision at the 
fedehd level, the -state, the district, the individual school, the 
dalssroom? W^at are the constitutionil and legal requirements. and 
constraints? For example, the 14th Amendment to. the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and its interpretation by the federal courts detennines policies of 
racial integ^tion in the schools which cannot be changed , by decisions 
in^a sfingle classroom, school, or district. StateHnamlated tenure laws 
for teachers cadnot be abolished by the action' ota local school council. . 
But decisions about necessary qualifications for teachers" and ad- 
ministrators in a multi-racial, multi-lingual community and about the 
kind of^guage and cultural programs bi^'st suited to a particidar com- 
munity, can probably best be. made by the conununity and the profes- 
sionals in an. individual school. 

. Workable decentralization requires a sensible plan of checks and 
balances among individual schools, sufandistrict, the school district, , the 
atate, the federal government; among stiidents, parents; teachers, 
citizens, administrators, employee organizations, and school boards. 
Wherever decisioh-maldng authority is placed, there must also be 
specific requirements for monitoring and holding decision-makers ac- 
ooiiintable. 

Program Goolt Dplng It Without Undo Sam's Help ^ 

, The success stories in this book should put to rest the myth that 
improved school/conununity collaboration requresT federal pressure 
or financial suppojrt. Only in Wayne County, West Virginiia, iemd Min- 
neapolis was Uncle Sam's involvement of central imgortance. In. 
Wayne County, a U.S. Office of Education program — the. Urban-Rural 
School Development Program — was the catalyst for organizing the 

. community to take a more active role in improving its schools. The 
dollars from Washington were helpful in this very economicaUy 

/depressed area, but. Washington's burieaucratic sluggishness and con- 
fusing directions came dose to derailing the local effort. In Min- 
neapolis, the money fr<Hn. Washington made possible the development 

.of a large and thoroughly documented experiment. Similar results 
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however, were achieved in Lagunitas on* a much smaller scale, without 
r outside money: The point should be dear: funding from the outside can 

sometimes be helpful; but it is almost, always a mixed blessing aiM it is 

seldom an absolute necessity. . 

Those < concerned about a larger role for local communities in 

school affairs need to assure that federal and state legislation and 
. guidelines are written to encourage and enable n^jbher than to prohibit 

or impede the kinds of new roles for parents and citizens described, 

here. They should be alert to every possibility for. using funds in 

federal and state programs to support school/community collabora- 

* tion. For example, .help in the form of information, materials, and 
technical assistance is available through federally-funded programs 
and centers and through state education agencies. Many of theise agen- 
cies are not motivated or attuned to providing help and information to 
citizens and citizen groups. Their primary clients are school prof es- 
sionials. But,- since the taxpayers foot the bill, they have every right tov 
fiull service ..from public*supported agencies.. They should vigorously 
(Exercise that right. 

Even where federal guidelines mandate parent and community 
invdvement in decision-making in tKe schools * (as in Title I of the 

* Elementary-Secondary Education Act), monitoring the effectiveness 
of such involvement is largely beyond the reach of Washington and re-,. 
quires local commitment and energy to assure that the spirit as well as 

.the letter of the: law is maintained. Such monitoring is an appropriate 
function of parent and citizen groups. ' 

Program Goal: Mony Forms of Collaboration 

The ways in which school/community collaboration is taking 
place across th^ country are almoist limitless in their variety and form. 
A major lesson froni tlie chapters in this book: and the other studies 
and surveys of the Institute for Responsive Education is that there is 
hot one best way. No single approachvis appropriate for all kinds of 
communities. Nor is any one^approach necessarUy sufficient for any 
community; a variety of activities may be needed to meet differcint and 
challenging purposes. \ - . 

One way to categorize the variety of collaborative activities is to 
divide them according to four major purposes. ^ 

Resolving immediate problems or needs - 

This category includes the thousands of tempprary advisory com- 
mittees formed to work on problems ranging from school violence and 
vandalism, to racial tension to lack of adequate job gpportunities and . 
career counseling for young people. . r^- 

. There are countless other service activities related to helping 
meet specific needs or solve problems. Some examples: drug abuse 
counseling* centers, copperative after-school chUd care programs for . 
working parents, counseling and information services for parents of 
handicapped v<^hUdren or children, with learning disabilities,* 



community-run workshops for parents and teachers on local history 
and resol|rces or relations between different racial and ethnic groupsv 
Some problem-solving activities are initiated by the schools, as 

.when the school board appoints a special community advisory comniit* 
tee on school budget priorities. Others grow out; of the concern of a 
group ofq)arents or an existing^ organization such as the Chamber of 
Commerce or the League of Wdmen Voters, and function independent- 
ly of th& schooFs governing structure. Some are firiendly and col- 
laborative in spirit; others, adversarial. Still others combine the two. 
The kinds, of problems or special needs that exist in any commoni- 

~ty provide a good starting point for schools and communities to begin 
to communicate with one another, tap ^new resources, and develop 
skills and motivation for continuing collaboration. 

Sinvolvi^g parents mareiiirectly m th^ 

Countless examples exist in these pages and in communities in all 
parts of the country of efforts to involve parents in educational ac- 
jbivities. Many volunteer programs fall iiito this category, as do pro- 
grams designed to help parents, learn to be more effective parents and 
•to help their chUdren learn. There are also mkny examples of, 
parent/child projects and programs in areas such as environmental im- 
provement, sports, and arts and crafts. ' . ^ 

Beyond their obvious benefits for chUdren and participating . 
parents, involvement programs provide a good starting ppint for 
parents who will later want to pai:ticipate actively , in policy- and 
decision-making activities. Such programs provide personal com- 
munication between school people and parents which helps break 
down barriers of fear and misunderstanding on both sides. 

Using c&mmunity resources, to enrich learning opportwrdties 

The idea of the community as a resource for learning — an exten- 
sion and supplement to what the school itself can offer Has caught oh 
in many places and in many forms in recent years. Work-study pro- 
grams are the largest and best known example. But many other 
v^eties can easUy be found — oral history projects in which students 
in^rview long-time residents; artists and craftsmen opening their 
studios to students; projects for better utUization by students of 
publit\libraries, museums, and other cultural institutions; internship 
programs in city government, busines3, and industry and other agen- 
cies are only a few of hundreds of examples. ^ 

These\ forms of school/community collaboration are usually non- 
political, non-controversial, inexpensive, -relatively easy to plan and 
operate, and\proyide good meeting grounds for school professionals 
and the community. Such .efforts help children and teachers and are 
satisfying to community people providing help. But thiey also buUd 
bridges of comm^unication and understanding between the iitstitution 
khov^ as school ancl the diverse communities of which it is a part. 
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Public participation in planning^ poUcy development, and decision- 
Tnakxng 

These activities are the focus of the book. They include: 

• district-wide and individual school policy and advisory cdnimittees 
2End councils; 

• planning and priority-setting projects; 

• parent advisory councils mandated by Federal legislation such as .Ti- 
tle. I of the Elem entary and Secondary Education Act, and^ Bilingual 
Education; . 

• local,., unit cf sr.ate and national organizations $uch .as the League of 
Women Vri«rsr Urt)an League, ^d the American' Friends Service 
Commiittee/ and the Chamber of Commerce, 'with schoolrrelated proj- 
ect^i, 

p ^^itywide neighborhood groups such as community development 
enters, community action programs, Neighborhood houses, rai^ial and 
^ ethnic group organizations, with schoolrrelated studies and projects; 

• citizensC groups formed specifically to yfMa on school matters; 

• alternative and commuhity^ontrolled schools, such as the 

Milwaukee Federation of Independent Schools. 

. \' ■■ . 

These are the kinds of activities that most people have in inind - 
when they use the terms, "citizen participation"- and "school/communi* 
ty collaboration.** They are, in one way or another, political and con- 
troversial, as they require or seek changes iii the traditional 
dominance of school professionals and elected boards of education in 
fundamental policy development and decision-making. They are, by 
and large, designed to ^ve iiifluence to parents and qthers in the com* 
munity and to alter the way schools are governed. This is particularly 
.true of those mechanisms which are a part of the school structure itself 
such as school councils. 

{i The reader who is interested in getting hew forms of collaboration 
started in his/her own community could use the categories and ex: 
amples listed above as a check-list to determine the status of 
school/comipunity collaboration in his/her community. Such a census., 
of activities would be. a useful beginning point to answeii'the questions: 
What kinds of school/community collaboration and citizen participa- 
tion now exists? What reisults^are these activities having? What other 
approaches might be needed? : * " 

Program Goolt Sutf oining the Effort 

Any program must be. evaluated in terms of its unique — and 
possibly multiple — objectives*. A short-term problem-solving activity , 
may succeed not only in eliminating the problem but in establishing a 
base for future- cooperative action: A volunteer program may both 
enrich school -programs . and increase community information about 
schools. For programs which aim to -change decision-niaking- strucr 
tures,.however, the Ibng-term goals are the most cruciial. 
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Parent and^ comniunity interest is most easily mobilized -around a 
burning issue or a school crisis — an outbreak of drug abuse or school 
vandalism, racial conflict, a controversy over school textbooks or 
desegregation, tearing, down an old school, firing a principal. But a 
single^hot issue or crisis alone is usually not. enough to sustain an 
organizatipn. Hundreds of crisis-generated organizations, a:dvisory 
committees, >nd school/community task forces are spawhed each year. 
Most of them fade away rather quickly. 

The telling difference between most of these Schools Where 
Parents Make a Difference and many other efforts is that new roles for 
parents and. oth(er citizens w,ere built into the system — a permanent, 
legally -recognized school council in Los Angeles and Liouisville; 
reconstitute school board authority in Crystal City and the Indian 
communities;' the Establishment of regular incentives and programs 
tor parent involvement in Minneapolis; a viable and continuing 
organization dealing with the full wide range of educational /issues in 
Washington andsMadison, Connecticut. 

The difference is new forms of school/community collaboration 
and citizen participation built into the warp and woof of lifep.in the 
school and community. This" requires institutionalizing new policies, 
practices, and relationships and developing new "charters" which 
give legitimacy and promise of long life to arrangementis that other* 
wise may be flimsy and fleeting. 

People: Who Is Involved and How? 

If programs for participation in educational decision-making 
esta^blish new structures and mechanisms, everyone involved will be 
called on to perform in different ways. Defining and preparing for^ 
these new roles is extremely important.' - 

Initiative: Who Starts Things Moving? 

Initiative for school/community collaboration^ can come .from 
many, often surprising sources. Sometimes, as in Louisville, a 
superintendent starts a program.- Sometimes the initiative comes from 
a school principal like Sister Judy MUwaukee; a parent such as 
Hazel Damron or Norman and Karen^Stone; a VISTA -volunteer; or a 
.former teacher like Mary Ellen Sriiith of the Boston City-Wid? Educa- 
tional Coalition. ^ 

.Initiative can come from established groups related to the school 
system — the school board, Ip^al or district parent-teacher-student 
organizations, a teachers* organization, an advisory committee. Or it 
can come from air epcisting community organization — the League of 
Women Voters, th§ ' Chambef of Commerce, citizen action! groups, 
churchels, civic associlEitions. Initiative also emerges when a few 
parents get together over coffee to talk about starting a new organiza- 
tion to work on school problems. 

For things to happen, an individual, harmful of individuals, or 
group must invest titne and energy to clar-iy problems, needs, and 
goals and to mobilize the interests and energies of others. 
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WhatevejTv the source of initiative; efforts to involve **the ^com- 
munity" should be biiilt on the principle^ of broad partidpatipn/ 
Specific and serious efforts are required to make sure that aiiy 
orgiamzation programlpr activityvisi^^ of diverse 

parts of a: coinmuiiity.; ; Factors to be considered include age, . race, 
religipn, sex^ ethnic background, occupation, geographic area or 
neigHbofhood^ educationisd background and income, varying political 
yiewpoiiits. 

P«opjbBS Don't Throw Out the Pro's . I . 

- ^ Featherstone attacks excessive professionalism at the same time 
. that he recognize^ the impdrtance of educational expertise in classrooms 
and administrative jQfffiq^s. , The new profe^ionalism he calls for is 
based on inutgina^ive coalitions between professional and parents. The 
good , sense) of the idea jof ooalitioi^ of parents andvprofessionals is 
demonstrated in \ the Louisville* Los. Angeliesi. and the Nueva school 
stories and in countless bth!er .p>laces\The damaging results of throw- 
ing out the experts in the Banae^ of democracy or community control 
have also been documented jin the stor^ of some of the; schools in the 
Milwaukee Federation and in a number (^f other places not discussed in 
thisbookJ ;/ ' -I. \ . . 

The lesson is dear. Improving the scliobls in a lasting way re- 
quires, jn Featherstone's Iwords, ''redu^ting the priorities and 
allegiand^ of jthe two key sets, of practitioners in sc1iools» principals 
and classrck>in!, teachersr toward greaie^ responsiveness to the 
children^ the p'areiits, and thfi community; and inventing new forms of 
school/community, prof essicinal, and non-professional conmiunicabion 
and collaboration. . '} ]. \ . ^ 

Morel not less, professional: expertise is needed. Good schools re- 
quire good prof jessioniais. Few parents^ want their children or their 
schools managed; by good-hearted amateurs. Even those citizen groups 
who. choose adyc^sar^ approaches in working for school improvement 
need ta kibep in mind that the loh^-term Roal is not for one side or the 
othei* to i"win** 6r "lose," but for new aUiaifices between teachers, and 
parents. I The practices' illustrated in this' bpok demohstrate^ the 
^itiye effects- of harnessing professional talent to. the nieeds and 
goals, of students, parents, and the community. Both the Nueva and 
Minneapolis'" chapters show what is possible with responsive profes- 
sionalism a[nd honest' collaboration; 

Poopio: Now Sources of Tolont ^ ^ 

Professionals do not haye a monopoly on talent and expertise. One 
way to combat narrow, inward-looking, self-protective professionalism 
is to locate and use community taTent and; resources. In Rocky Boys, 
old people of the tribe are resource persons who teach Cree language, " 
customs, and history. In Crystal City^ Chicano parents work with 
teaibher» in Chicano studies programs. All over the country parents 
and other communityy people by the thousands are working in the 
Schools as volunteers and ^es, paid and unpaid. Many thousands of 
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others are welcoming students to work and learn in their studios, 
businesses, offices, homes,, and community agencies. In hundreds of 
communities, young people are initiating and carrying out projects 
and programs to help people of all ages and to work toward solving 
community problems.*^ * • 

Using student, parent, and community resources to help children 
learn in no way detracts from the professipnalism of educators. It ex* 
pands and enrichies the talents that are available for teaching and 
learning.^ , . 

Peojple: 9lfhot DoJhoy Nj»ed to Participate? 

fw:z^'-^ ' ■ '^ "^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

A careful, reading of these chapters suggests that certain condh 

dons are necessary for effective citizen action. Parker Palmer and 

Elden Jacobson idientify four basic conditions for action: 

1. People act when they have some sort ol self -interest at stake. 

2. People act when they have z. clear and compeUing diagnosis of 
the situation. 

3. * Peopl^^act when they, have a meaningful prescripticm (i.e., one 
that responds to thediagnosis). 

4. People act when thiey, have a sense of power to enforce the 
""prescription.t 



This analysis is based on conimon sense and it is confimied by the ex- 
periences in this b6ok. Yet, these simple ideas are often ignored by 
people — citizen leaders or school ofHcials — seeking to stir citizens to 
action or to initiate tactivities that will promote school/community col- 
laboration* ^ ' 

Too often altruism or. personal sacrifice are sought' as motivq^ns 
for action. Too often rhetoric and exhortation are substituted for 
hard-headed thinking which leads to a diagnosis of the problems and 
dear, understandable ways to f9rmulate these, problems. Systematic 
planning prpceduFbS are. ignored and prescriptions (or "solutions) which, 
fit the problems are itiissed* We often forget that the feeling that one's 
participation can niake a real difference a sense 'of power — is 
necessary for sustained involvement. ' 

There are other general conditions which are necessary to 
develop-schooi/cpmmunity collaboration: ^ 



*Two excellent SQurces of help for people interested in sohool volunteer programs are 
$ckool Volunteers; What They Vo, How They Do*It and Organizing School Volunteer 
Programs by Barbara Carter 'and Gloria Dapper. A good source book on youth projects i§ 
New' Roles for Youth in the School and Community by the National Commission on 
Resources for You^. «, 

t Parker Palmar and Elden Jacobseh. Action Research: A New Style of Politics in * 
£tfudatii(m. Boston: Institi^te, for Itesponsive EMucatiom 1974. ^ " 



Access to information ; 

Effective collaboration requires Access to necessary information. 
That is a simple, self-evident statement, but very often citizen par- 
ticipation efforts flounder because the group does not have the in- 
form^atioi) it needs, does not know what information is available or how 
JuO get it, or runs afoul of school officials or education agencies unwill- 
ing to provide inforrriation. A school council asked to assess school pro- 
granis and propose alternatives needs a go<xI deal of information. For 
example: What do the programs cost? What evidence from research or 
experience is there about the results of such programs? What are 
district and state requirments? What alternative progr^ams-have been 
tried in other places? What evidence is there aboi^t their effec- 
tiveness? A knowledge base of this kind is vital for constructive activi- 
ty. ^ ^ 

At another level, good information made available to the public is 
absolutely essentiaMo insure that public discussion of school issues is 
an informed discussion. If collaboration means anything, it means in- 
^creased public, dialogue* and debate about central educational choices. 
Only when such discussion is based on, sound arid solid facts will the 
levjel of Rubfic debate be raised. The stakes here are high because the 
quality of choices finally made will directly reflect the quality of 
discussion preceding those choices. 

Provision for training and orientation 

Parents and citizens asked to perform new roles need help — 
training for specific skills, information for decision-making, orienta- 
tion to the task and the setting. Teachers and administrators also need * 
training and of ientation if they are to be effective in new relationshipjs 
with pafents and citizens. The kinds of training and orientation needed 
will vary, of course, acQording tp the form of participation, the 
background of , the participants, and the ^tting. Although the initial 
phase of an activity is crucial, the need for .such support services can 
occur at any phase of development. Brocoiures for .prientation, and 
training can be formtf or informal and they do mot normally have to be 
long, complicated, or expensive. Sometimes a few short (two to four 
hour) workshops, well-planned and sharply-focued, can go a long way 
toward developing both the skills and confidence necessary for new 
undertakings. ^ 

Good staff leadership 

'•Volunteer** leadership is not enough. Successful efforts to form 
and maintain citizen organi^tions require some paid staff, staff that 
has a variety of skills and expertise. A new kind of citizen-community 
professionaUsm is beginning to emerge. These new professionals have 
skills of community organizing, fund-raising, pubUc relations, and 
fact-finding and data analysis. Neither genius nor academic degrees' 
are prerequisites, but skill, sensitivity, and time are. 
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Thoughtful attention to the full "action -cycle*] and to communication, at 
all stages of thai cycle 

A group which establishes systematic procedures for carrying out 
tasks* has a good chance of avoiding costly and frustrating wheel spin- 
ning. Any complete cycle of action involves planning, implementing or 
carrying out the task, and evaluating. The planning stage can be con- 
sidered' the most critical, since it summarizes all the action steps ahd 
builds iri procedures for evaluation. During a planning stage, a group 
addresseVa number of basic questions: 

• Who should be involved and how? 
, • What is the problem or need? 

• What are the gpals and alternative goals? ^ 
: • What is the way to reach the goals (strategy)? 

• What is needed to get the job done (money, personnel, informa> 
tion, time, etc.)? 

• How will success be judged? What can be learned? 

When these questions have been answered, the plan of action is clear 
and the standards for judging success established. Without ' such 
groundwork,. goal4 can be taken for granted, valuable alternatives can 
be ignored, possible problems unseen, and the intended outcomes 
cloudy. /.^ J. - ' • . 

Groups can aCso fail to move to action by spending all their time 
deciding what to do without tackling a job or by running out of time, 
money; •'ior \pommitment. A group may ignore the evaluation step and 
•rely instead on personal judgements or feelings about what worked or 
did not w6rkl In such situatipjic (which can often be avoided by/good 
planning), there is little'Tnovement or growth and mininlal change or 
learning. 

^ At every stage of this cycle, communication channels demand 
special attention. Planning niust include identifying those who should 
be included and kepit informed.. These communication channels must 
be maintained throughout the activity, right through to the evaluation 
results of any single task or overall goals. Wh^n communication chan- 
nels are weak, when some groups are left out, when information is in- 
complete or inaccurate, problems are sure to arise and valuable sup- 
port can be lost. 

(jood planning and communication skills are at the heart of an ef- 
fective organization. A group which has identified its planning or com- * 
munication needs is in a good position to tap many of the resources, 
commonly available^ — both useful publications and people with/special 
competencies. Often local residents in business,^ industry, service 
agencies, or organiza,tions have skills in ^planning or communication 
they are williAg to sha^e. Members, of college and university faculties 
soften provide services on an informal or short-term basis. When the 
need is clear, resour<fes can generally be found. 

The burden of this overvieyi^ is clealr. Serious efforts at ' 
school/community collaboration are not child*s play. If program goals 
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aim to restructure decision-making processes, if both school people 
and comimunity people are to move. to new forms of interaction, certain 
conditiqns must be met. There is need for a receptive environment, for 
the development of skills in area^ such as communication and planning, 
' and for continuing support services to enhace the quality of the activi- 
ty. Good collaboration requires time, energy, effort, and commitment. 
To ignore these requiren^ents means underestimating both the re^ 
• costs and the potential benefits for all participants — parents,' ad- 
ministrators,^ teachers, community members — and, above all, 
• students. 

Future PIrectlons 

The years ahead are almost certain to bring more parent and 
citizen participation in school uffairs.' The varieties of participation 
will increase along with the quantity. The experiences of the past 
- decade can provide a base for future directions, if we look at 
characteristics of current practice in the light of problems and poten- 
tial. 

In the Introduction, Joseph Featherstone identified two problem 
areas: the gulf between teacher groups ahd parent groups, and the 
ilanger of localized action but of touch with state and national 
developments. In reviclwing the ten examples of current practice, we 
noted a concern for reform (rather than abolition) ahd an emphasis on 
changes in decision-making structures that point toward collaboration 
rather than confrontation; School/community efforts can be a 
mechanism for buildyig alliances and coalitions, bt addition, we 
pointed to the need for (decentralization of decision-makingr We 
observed that serious efforts to bring decisions clo§^ to home require 
careful examination of local,, state, and federal contexts and close 
scrutiny of policy and practice at various governmental levels. With 
^uch safeguards, 'decentralization can avoid narrow self-interest and 
parochialism. In this context we suggest that local school councils hold 
great potential as one option for future directions in school/communi- 
ty activity. ' , . . 

School Counclfs 

^ As the necessity for school/community collaboration becomes 
more and more apparent to school people and citizens, alike, the local 
school building takes on special importance. Interests and energies of 
pai^eiits are most easily mobilized and sustained around- the policies 
and practices of the schools their children attend. The final and most 
important impact of federal, state, town, or city forces affecting educa- 
tion is in the classroom and schoolhouse. This is where the work of ad- 
ministrators, • teachers, other professionals, and parents touches the 
lives of children most directly. It is at this level that teachers, parents, 
and students can make a measurable contribution to educational 
decision-making.. Studies show that the individual school is the most 
important unit for educational planning and change. - ^ 

The school councU is beginning (a emerge as .the domiijant 
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mechamsni for schpol/community collaboration. At least 3,000 such 
councils already exist. (The work of councils in Lios Angeles and 
Louisville is described in Chapters 6 and 4.) Florida has mandated 
their creation; other states are considering legislation to encourage or 
require them. Many school districts are discussing taking steps to 
develop such councils. 

The characteristics, duties, and effectiveness of exiisting. councils 
vary widely. The typical size ranges from 5 to 50 members. Some 
members are elected; some appointed by the principal or school com- 
mittee. Some councils have both elected and appointed members. Most 
have a majority of parents, but include teachers and a few students. 
Builiiing princip&[3 are sometimes members, but most often serve as 
staff consultants or executive officers (as $uperintendents serve school 
committees). Most councils are primarily advisory groups* but some 
have specific decision-making authority delegated by the principal or 
school committee. . - v. 

At this stage of development, patterns are not firmly fixed and 
this arena of action, is open for imaginative directions. It is possible to 
propose some guidelines — suggestions about purposes and directions 
rather than prescriptions for a fixed line of action. 
Suggoiifed Guidallnai for Local Councils 
^Type 

Decisions about size, membership, function, and ways of working 
should be made, by each school district through joint planning involv- 
ing the school committee, the superintendent, other central office ad- 
ministrators, teachers and teacher organizations, parents,^ citizens, 
and students. Local conditions, needs* experience, and values^are the 
best guides for deciding what kind of council plan, if any, should be 
tried. 

Start-up » 

« . Initiative can come from school people or community people. 
Regardless of who takes the first step, joint planning is essential from 
the beginrutig. A plan for collaboration developed ^unilaterally hy ad- 
ministrators is npt likely to succeed any more than a plan developed by 
a parent group with<\i(t genuine involvement of others who will be af- 
fected by the plan. 

ferkbers 

lembers should be elected by a democratic procers deter- 
. mined in the' planning process. While a majority of members should be 
parents of children^ attending the school, councils should also include 
teachers and other school staff, community residents, and students. 
Even in elementary schools, the perspective of students — the "con- 
sumers" of programs — can be helpful. 

Special efforts by all concerned are required to assure thafi the 
council is representative of diverge groups and interests in the com- 
munit3r. Membership should represent different racial, ethnic, 
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cultural, and economic backgrounds, as well as differing political and 
social viewpoints. A council controlled by a single group or interest in 
a diverse community cannot be an effective vehicle for collaboration. 

Other groups 

Existing parent groups should play an important role in develop- 
ing plans for a new council. It is important to coordinate such groups as 
PTSA, Title I, or bilingual advisory committees. Having a school coun- 
. cil does not eliminate the need for other groups. An existing PTSA, for 
example, can become- an \rm of a- school council or a PTSA group may 
wish to expind its function to become a school council. 

RoUs and responsibilities . . . 

A school council without clear and significant functions and areas 
of authority will be^an exercise in'^futility and frustration for all con- 
cerned. ^ , \ 

In sam§iS&»es, council functipns are limited to a few specific areas 
(such ais annuaLassessmeni). In others, coi^ncils perform multiple and 
broad duties.' Tfie most common areas of work include: 

0 assessing community and student needs, identifying<wility needs; 

• identifying goals and priorities-ior the school;>^ting school budget 
priorities; • 

improving community support 'for the school; investigating student 
br^ parent complaints or problenik; mobilizing school and community 
response to crises; 

• .selecting (or participating in the / s^^ction of) the principal; 
evaluating the principal; 

• participating in the selection of teachers and other staff; evaluating 
or assisting in staff evaluation; 

• reviewing and approving new school programs, curricula, and stu- 
dent activities; 

• evaluating extra-curricular activities; 

• coordinating- volunteer programs and other programs to provide 
/pare|it/community assistance to the school; ^ 

• communicating school problems and needs to area or district coun- 
cils and/or the school.committee. - • ^ 

- . ' y ' ' ' 

PriTidpal 

A cooperative and mutually supportive reliationship .between the 
school councO and ^he school principal is of special importance. The 
I^Hncipal is in a key position to aid or block the development of an ef- 
fective council. Considerable experience ' shows that the profes- 
sionalism and leadership of a principal can be enhanced and not jeopar- 
dized or reduced because of the existence of such«an organization. 

Training ^ 

The members of a scho<)l^^uncil and the principal need assistance, 
informatity.!, orientation, andfplanning for the council to have a fair 
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chance of success.> Lack of access to information about sdhool policies, 
budgets, problems, and lack of training in organizing a group is^the 
single major cause of failure. Such support need not cost much money, 
neither is mUch money required for the operation of a council. But 
some Hnancial support is necessary to cover cost§ of planning and 
training workshops, duplication of materials * and newsletters, and 
other means of communication with all members of the school com- 
munity. 

Evaluation 

A school committee or board should isee to it that each 3chool 
council authorized in it^ district is evaluated at Feast once a year and 
that, each council reports annually on its work, achievementSi" and 
problems. The basis for such evaluation must be included in the 
original desigh of the council so that standards for judging success are 
understood, and agreed upon. 

By-Laws ■■- • 

\ An effective council needs written rules for its operation — 
developed jointly with aiid approved by the school-board. The func- 
tions and limitations'Of the council's work should be clear and officially 
recognized. By-laws should include the following elements: 

/ Article I: Name of Organization » 
XArticle II: Purposes 

• Article III: Functions and Limitations of Authority 
Article IV: Membership 

A. Definitions 

B. Categories and numbers of representatives 

C. Methods and rules of selection; voting procedures; monitoring 

D. Terms of office 

E. Voting rights of memlbers 

F. Termination of member^ip * ' 

G. Vacancies 

Article V: Officers and their duties „ 

Article VI: Executive Committee (if anyj - membership and duties 
Article VU: Committees * * 
Article VUI: Meetings (frequency and location) 

* One of the most, importance problems reported by councils in dif- 
ferent parts of the country is apathy. Experience- and research in- 
dicate, that community apathy is often the result of feelings of 
powerlessness and cynicism, the feeling "why should I get involved — 
it won't make any difference." The best remedy for apathy is to make . 
sure that councils have clear .and important duties, that they are 
listened to, taken seriously, and given adequate support. Perhaps 
most, important of all is the need for all parties to enter into the plan- 
ning and development of a school council with a spirit of commitment 
to increased coUabo;*ation and a willingness to help make the plan 
work. ^ . 
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If we have read ;the 9igns correctly, local school councils are 
emer^g as a maijor form of citizen activity in schools. We have sug- 
gested some reasons why the movement deserves both attention and 
support. Loc^ councils cannot, of . course, address all major issues of 
education pressing for attention at this time. They do hold a potential 
for constructive and creative citizen action. Ck>uncils offer one con* 
cr^ way to bridge the "apathy-activism" gap by reducing non-involv- 
ment and harnessing the talents of citizens ready and willing to act. 

.Conclusion 

Schools Where Parents Make A Difference is based on three years 
of study and work by the Institute for Responsive Education. I.R.E. is a 
national organiisation, created by its president Don Davies |n 1973. It 
;beg^ in New Haven and in 1974 moved to Boston where it is housed in 
the Department of System Development and Adaptation, School of 
Education, Boston University. I.R.E. is devoted to studying and assist-* 
ing the process of citizen participation in educational decision making. 

I.R.EJ conducts projects and workshops, provides advice and as- 
sistance to schools and citizen organizations, and publishes repo)rts of its \ 
various projects aa.well as^a quarterly journal. Citizen Action in Educa- 
tion. Among its activities are three recent study projects: 

In September, 1976, 1.R.E. initiated three major projects to increase 
the citizen voice in educational decision making. The Hrst of these is a 
two-year project funded by the New World Foundation in New York jCity 
to encourage changes in the industrial model of collective bargaining 
used in most school systems. Chaired by Professor Seymoiu* Sarason of 
Yale University, this study is an extension of an earlier I.R.E. study 
which resulted in a report titled 7%e Community at the Bargcaafiing Table. 

I.R.E. recognizes and respects the rights of teachers to organize and 
bkrgain with school management. But I.R.E. also feels strjpngly that the 
community and parents must not be left out of decisions lyfhich affect the 
education of their children. It is in the best interests of all — the public, 
school people, and students — to.encoiu*age discussion and debate on the 
nature of the barg^ning process and ways to improveit. 

The study win identify communities where work is bein^ done to 
alter and improve the bargaining process.and to identify research, ijle^, 
and literature on the topic. An informktion clearinghouse will allow access 
to information on bargaining practices for all interested parents, school 
people, scholars, teacher groups, and'students. 

I.R.E. is providing.suppprt for three local projects in altering bar- 
gaining through technical assistance, ideas, materials, and information. 
Two of the projects are in California under the leadership of the Cal- 
ifornia League-of Women Voters. Local Leagues of Women Voters are 
^studying and assessing the implementation of the Rodda Act to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of this ''sunshine** law ii]i allowing the cdmjtnunf^ 
information and input into bargaining. The other project is in^^New York 
City, organized by the Public Education Association. The aim of the New 
York project is to increase access to the bargaining process to parents^ 
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students, the public, and ischdoMevel management interests. 

The second project is a two^-year study titled '^Citizen Organizations: 
A Study in Educational Decision Making," funded by the Charles Stewart 
Mott Foundation. This project includes an inventory of citizen activity 
throughout the United S|ates, With particular emphasis on school com- 
munity councils *and advisory groups; establishment of an infomiation 
clearinghouse; and support for fivQ local projects w|i§re school/commun- 

^ ity councilsactivity flourishes. Twd^of the sites for project studv will be^ 
San Diego and the Boston area, and the other three, will be det vmined 
by the results of the initial inventory of activity. The goal of th^ jtudy is 
to focus attention on school/commtinity councils as important mech- 

. anisms for citizen participation :ana> to determine what makes effective 
councils.. 

The largest and most comprehensive of I.R.E.'s coming activities 
is a thr^ year study of . citizen organizations funded by the National 
Institute of Education, titled ""Citizen Organizations: A Study of Citizen 
Participation in Educational Decision-Making.*" I.R.E. will look for trends 
- and ^eveldpments and identify promising and effective citizen organizia- 
^ tions across the country. MarUyn Gittell, a well-known political scientist 
' and author who is a research consultant for the project, will visit many 
cities with Don Davies,J;he Principal Investfgator, to identify people 
and groups involved in school/community collaboration activities. 

Concurrently with this investigation, I.R.E. will conduct a literature/^ 
review and publish a bibliography. 
>^ During the second year I.R.E. will seek to discHoyer what factors 
make urban citizeoi'.. organizations effectiyie, and ways in which they 
organize, exchange in^^FHM^on^ and communicate with other organ- 
izations throughxi^pii(al net w^ * * . 

I.R.E. hopes tiiat readers ot^^hpols Where Parents Make A ZK/fer- 
ence will respond .to the book — tell us what they know about citizen 
participation and jrases where parents, students, and others have made 
contributions to the health of their schools^nd communities. Please write 
to us with suggestions and comments, or for a list of other I.R.E. publica- 
tions, at: ' , : . 

Institute for Responsive fducatlon 
704 Commonweolth Avenue • 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617)353-3309 
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Schoo/s Where Parents Make A Difference, edited by Don 
Davies, is a collection of stories about schools in all parts 
of the country written by education writers and jourh^listsr 
These schools are as far apart as Boston and Uoi Anfleles, 
from urban schools m Minneapolis to ^ehools on mdlan 
reservations to a ''dream school" in CalffiDroia. What tflBy 
have in common are concerned/ involved pdr^nts who siph 
port, help operate, and shape their schools to meet 
spegial needs of their own comrnunities and chilcfton. 
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